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‘To stinly culture, and Mith artful toil 
To ’meliorate and tame the stuhlmrn soil : 

To give dissimilar yet fruitful lands 

The grain, the heih, the plant, that each demands 

To cherish virtue in a hiimhle state 

And share the joys your bounty maj create ; 

To ^vatch the matchless working of the Ihiwer 
That shuts within its seed the futuie How'cr — 

These, these are arts pursued without a crime. 
That leaves no stain upon the wings of 'I'ime.” 


C-OW I'KH. 



PREFACE. 


In no pursuit or vocation is the old adage of “ an ounce 
of practice being worth a [)ound of theory ” more applicable 
than in horticulture, and in dealing with the subject, my aim 
has been to give practical results rather than to propound 
new theories. 

It may be said that we have already many good books 
on gardening in this country, and this is undoubtedly true ; 
some of these, however, are scarce, others expensive, and most 
of them are now more or less superseded by the rapid ad- 
vance made in the pursuit during the past few years ; another 
drawback to many otherwise valuable works being of much 
practical utility to the amateur, is the fact, that often our most 
learned authors write, as it were, from a lofty pinnacle, giving 
forth their knowledge to the world emblazoned with every 
possible botanical term, when their meaning could frequently 
be much better expressed in plain English, overlooking, of 
course, the fact that the majority of their readers have not 
had the opportunity they had probably enjoyed, of continually 
feasting on the works of our most eminent botanical author- 
ities without restraint. It has been my constant aim to avoid 
falling into the same error, and in this work I have endeav- 
oured to be as concise and clear as possible, avoiding all ab- 
struse or theoretical questions, which too frequently serve 
to confuse and dishearten those who seek only for the instruc- 
tion that shall enable them to practise. To be really useful 
to all classes of readers, has been the object throughout this 
volume, and every endeavour has been made to make it as 
plain as possible, presuming that it may fall into the hands of 



many who have little or no knowledge of gardening in this 
country, and it is hoped that the directions given will be suffi- 
cientlj intelligible to enable them to successfully prosecute 
their object, and at the same time prove instructive and use- 
ful to those further advanced in the art, I must, however, can- 
didly confess that in Uie following pages there will be found 
but little to amuse the mysterious individual who prides 
himself on being recognised as ‘the general reader,” but 
there is much I hope that will encourage and assist the 
amateur in his delightful occupation. 

The greatest difficulty that has presented itself to me in 
giving the directions for culture and operations generally, 
has been the dates ; in a country having such an area aiul 
diversity of temperature, with a rainfall ranging from o 
inches in Sind to upwards of 500 inches in certain district'^ 
in Assam and Cacliar, it would be utterly impossible to lav 
down any hard and fast rules on this point ; no book yet 
written or that ever can be written, will save the amateui 
from the necessity of exercising his own judgment, so as to 
adapt iiis garden operations not only to the climate but also to 
the weather and the state of the soil. The number of varieties 
of Vegetables and Flowers described herein is but small com- 
pared with those that are known, or the seeds of which are 
offered for sale. I have given only such as I have found 
from personal experience to be best adapted to the peculiar- 
ities of this country. Those who re(juire a more extended 
li'^t are referred to the Seed Catalogues. 



THE GARDEN. 

Its Arrangement and Management 


“Strength may wield the poudeiuus spade, 

May turn the clod and wheel the compost home, 
But elegance, chief grace, the garden shows, 

And most atti active is the fair result 
Of thought, the creature of a polished mind.” 

Go(cpci , 


S HEHE 18 certainly no occupation oi pursuit in which to obtain 
satisfactory results, a thorouirh knowledge of the subject is 
more necessary, than in Gardening. We should not only be 
acquainted with the variableness of climate and its influ- 
ence on vegetation ; the composition and ingredients of the soils at 
our disposal, but also of the natural functions of the organs of 
plants, the chemical properties or substances that constitute their 
food, and the way in which this food is absorbed, before w^e can un- 
derstand the principles by which their growth is regulated ; and 
yet, in practice, we pay but comparatively little heed to these 
matters, owing, of course, to the fact that we have taken advantage 
of the experience handed down to us by our predecessors, and have 
utilised their successes as an unfailing guide to ensure our own^ by 
adopting their methods in our treatment of the same subjects. 
The botanist and physiologist have also had their experience hand- 
ed down in the same way, and this has been augmented by their 
own observation and research. Botanical knowledge and discoveries 
are, however, almost invariably locked up in scientiBc treatises, 
which are of but little service to the practical gaidener, w'ho, 
too, frequently, can only imperfectly appreciate the importance 
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of the labours of the phvsJolo^Msf. On tl>e oflitT Imiiti, the latter 
is but rnrelj well inforwed on inucii the fTHrdener knontt reffurdtut^ 
the growth and development id jdantu, and genvrallv works nith 
the greatest indifference as to anv f^raotical result rliaf niny attend 
bis labours, and let it must be adiiiitfiul that the most ifti|iortMiit 
discoveries regarding plant life have, as a rule, been made by those 
who stud}’ and work for the sake of knowledge onl}’. 

It is notf however, my intention to dwell on the sctenrific side 
of this subject, foi there, ire hut prolmhiy fe» swiileur ciinleiiers. 
who can give the time necessary to study horticulture tlieifreticn - 
ly. The question njifilit he asked, if tlieie is such a flung as the- 
otetical hortJciiltnre at all, anti the majunty of gardeneis would 
answer decidedly “No”i For if we would treat the Hijf»ject in 
this way, we should have to travel so near the botanical gnlf that 
we must inevitabl}’ be drawn into the vortex. 

That beauty, like truth, is many-sided, is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in a garden; wheie one man will call a thing hideous, the 
next beholder may consider it the orv/o- of all that is beautiful, 
and yet each may be right from his own paiticular view of the 
question. These diverse ofunions cannot, in most instances, be 
said to be meiely the individual ideas of the man, but belong la- 
ther to one of two b}htem8 which, though lieipiently diametncally 
opposed to each other in pi notice, yet have tlie same end in view , 
namely, the securing of the most beautiful. These two systems 
may be briefly described as thc)he of U7i and iuiiurt. 

By speaking of art in a garden, I do not mean the labours of 
the true artist, or one wiio studies to give a true artistic effect in 
all that be undertakes, and in doing so is gilded mainly by the 
beauties of natuie, but rather the more futriial work of the archi- 
tect, who, but too fiequeiitly, ruthlessly sacntices her chief 
adoi nruents, to obtain what lie cou^uiers an effect in confoimity 
with the building It surrounds. In some instances this is cai ried 
almost as far as in the case of a wed-known Staitcb Karl, whose 
head gardener was a methodical old Scotchman with an eye fur 
effect In this garden there weie two suinmei bouses exactly 
resernbiiiig each other in dimensions and situation. In one of 
these, during his walks, the Eail oliserved a youth looking out 
of the window. On approaching tlie door his liordship found it 
locked, and also perceived his gardeiiei’s son looking out of the 
WMiidow of the cotrespoiidinu; building, wlucli was in like manner 
locked. “ Why are those lads confined?” asked the Etrl. “My 
Lord,” replied the gardener, “I caught that rascal,” pointing to 
the stranger “stealing the fruit.” “But jour own son ! surely 
he is not a thief ?” “ Oh no I ” refdied the precise horticulturist, 

“Please your Lordship, I put him in for the sake of symmetry.” 
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I do not wish it to be understood that we should entirely dis- 
pense with art in a garden, but it certainly should be made sub- 
servient to nature, for in the words of the immortal bard ; — 

“ This is an art 

Which does mend nature : change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature.” 

How we can best follow natuie in the arrangement and arti- 
ficial cultivation of plants in this country is a subject on which 
there is naturally much diversity of opinion. When any one is 
successful in growing any particular plant or species from the cul- 
tivator’s point of view and, as he probably imagines, by a course not 
exactly in accordance with that effected by tlie plant under natu- 
ral conditions, a warning ciy is raised that w’e must not follow 
nature’s teachings too closely. On the other hand, another cul- 
tivator may succeed with tfie same plant or species liy carefully 
foIl(n\ing nature in every detail, and we are then fierhaps told tliat 
w'e dare not disregard her laus with impunity. There are other 
would-be authorities again w ho are being continually buffetted about 
between these two extremes, advocating either one view or the 
other just as success or failure attend their various experiments. 

The careful student of nature must first consider the means 
throngli which she accomplishes lier ends, These are a genial soil, 
light, air, heat, moisture and last, hut not least, a favourable situa- 
tion ; and ill eudeivcjunng to follow her precepts, we must draw 
our lessons from tlij liest examples she furnishes us and not the 
worst, for w’e know' how variable ai’e her productions A plant or 
tree grown in a suitihle position, genial soil, and wliere it is fully 
exposed to light, air and otlier essentials to its proper development 
IS a very different object from the same species grown in a place 
where it is crow^ied or choked up amongst others, probably of 
stronger growth, and where, conse(]uently, it has to maintain a 
continuous struggle even for its existence. Those who tell us not 
to imitate nature, err probably in misinterpreting her meaning, and 
are periraps, unknowingly to themselves, all the time following her 
teachings in their daily practice. 

And in no department of the gardener’s multifarious duties is 
it so necessary to follow or imitate nature as in that of laying out 
and {ilanting a garden. A few’ years since, when the bedding out 
system first came into vogue in Kngland, the majority of gardeners 
rushed madly after tlie new idea, and iiotliiug would please them 
hut the most glaring arrangements of colour and the most rigid 
geometrical designs, and to satisfy this ersze hundreds of grand 
old gardens were sacrificed to make room for it. To such an ex- 
tent wa^ this artistic mania canied, that one would continually 
hear of Grecian, Gothic, Elizuhethau and other styles of garden 
designs, each intended, of course, for the particular form of arpbi* 
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lecture ; happily, however, this is numbered with the things of the 
past, and it is now seen that liberties may be taken with the style of 
the building and its surroundings, without impairing the general 
effect. Formality is fast losing its hold as a recognised necessity 
in such cases, and nature steps in and asserts her right to be treat- 
ed with becoming consideration. 

The thorough knowledge, not only of the habits of plants, 
shrubs and trees, but also the innumerable aspects of vegetation 
which they present in nature, is to the gardener what the mastery 
of light, and shade, and drawing are to the artist before he can 
paint pictures of any value. A garden is for the keeping and 
bringing together of a number of beautiful things, and if we would 
utilise them as we ought, we must grow them in such a way, and 
under such conditions, that v>e may fairly see them as they would 
grow naturally, and placed in such positions that they may form 
one harmonious whole. Too frequently the character and natural 
growth of the plants are entirely sacrificed by crowding them togeth- 
er, under the mistaken idea that a more speedy or better effect is 
obtained. If we would display plants to the best advantage, let us 
give each one room to assert its own individuality, and not be 
crowded with others, so that its proper form is lost; by this means, 
in certain cases, we may possinly have longer to wait for a desired 
result but there is this compensating feature, that when once at- 
tained, Its permanence is secured, for instead of a lot of sickly 
straggling plants, requiring constant nursing and attention, we 
shall have a strong healthy growth, abundant foliage and well 
ripened wood — in fact every essential quality to the formation of 
an abject of beauty, also one that can withstand those vicissitudes 
of climate to w’hich its weaker brethren so frequently succornh. 
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CHAPTER II. 

— ^/n/Wv — 

Gardci) Dcsigps. 

“ Bless me ! what a delightful prospect is here ! and so it ouj^ht to be, 
for this garden was designed for pleasure —but foi- honest pleasure, the 
entertainment of the sitiht, the smell, ami the refreshment of the very 
mind.’' — I'rannivs. 


I OW many of onr modern gardens are there which have been 
planned with the idea of carrying out the same principles 
as the one so favourably criticised by this famous Greek 
scholar centuries ago ? Too frequently such an idea as the 
garden forming a ‘^refreshment of nnnd ” or an “entertainment 
of any of the senses is lost sight of or otherwise thrust aside, in 
our endeavours to follow some prevailing fashion, often entirely 
to the sacrifice of all that is beautiful. It must be admitted, 
however, that in our Indian gardens, the more general failing is 
the paying little or no attention to their arrangement oi design. 
In most instances a tenant takes a house with a garden attached, 
which is looked upon as an indispensable appendage, or an un- 
desirable addition to the expense of maintaining a suitable estab- 
lishment, as the case may be. If of the latter opinion, for 
appearance sake he will probably spend just sufticient to keep 
it in a presentable condition. Should he, however, have a taste 
for horticultural pursuits, it may not only be well kept, but also 
well stocked with choice plants. In doing all this he will, in 
almost every case, rigidly adhere to the original plan of the gar- 
den, or grounds, no matter how inartistic or incongruous its 
design. Fearing almost as much to alter tlie form of any beds 
or walks, or remove any unsightly or overgrown trees or shrubs, 
as be would to alter the construction of the building itself, there- 
by probably binding himself to the old stereotyped designs of the 
builder or architect of the house, who in most instances knows 
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nothing of a garden or it requirements, nor even of its products, 
except those that are presented to him in an edible form. 

It would certainly he impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rule for the laying out of a garden, as there are so many 
points that must be taken into consideration, and in no two cases 
would all these points he precisely alike. First, we have the 
question of position ; this, liowever, in most instances, we must 
take as we find it ; then we come to the shape, formation, and 
extent of ground available. Its elevation must also be considered, 
so as to secure perfect sui face drainage, without wliich no garden 
can ever be kept in gooihorder. A })roper system of water supply 
is another indi 8 f)en 8 ihle juiint to secine success, for in this country, 
for several months of the year, we are entirelv dependent on arti- 
ficial waferiiiLT to secure the life and health of our plants; and 
last, hut certainly not least, we have to consult the individual 
ideas of the owner. Some perhaps will desire to devote the space 
available exclusively to fcliaire or flowering plants or shrubs; 
otheis may allot a laige portion to fruits or vegetables. Many 
demand that “the (jueen of flow'ers” shall hold a prominent 
position, and a few may he ardent admirers of annuals. Again 
we have those v\ho aim at a higher standaid, and devote most of 
their love to Orchids, Feins or the more delicate foliage ])lant 8 . 
To whichever class or division the inclination may tend, so surely 
in laying out a garden, a predominant position will be given to the 
object of bis choice. In many instances tins is carried t>nt to a 
most irrational extent, so much so, that to most spectators it 
would seem that the unfortunate owner kept bis garden as a 
source of selfish amusement only, and knew nothing of that plea- 
sure that all true h»vers of ganlcns feel, in having others to join 
with them in their admiration of their favorites as well as to re- 
ceive any hints or instructions they can give, and that kindly 
criticism which is so essential to our proper advancement in the 
cultivation of the varied subjects of a garden. 

In laying out a garden w'e must have in view the object for 
w’hich it 18 iMtende<I. If it is desired to lie entirely of an orna- 
mental nature, for riling a pleasant view* from the windows, or an 
agreeable promenade, the ground must he lard out with a lawn 
as extensive as the space available will admit of; this should he 
emiadlished w irh suitable groups of foliage or flowering shrubs; 
and where ihe groumls are of suflicienf extent, snecimen plants of 
Araucarias and tree.s of a sirniUii nature may he introduced with 
advantage. A few well kept flower' he<Is should he arranged in 
the foreground in a conspicuous po.sition, the whole being hacked 
up by tall shrulrs or trees, so as to hide tire houndury lines. The 
[atths or roads should he arranged so as to show as little as pos- 
sible ; hut above all tliere should he plenty of grass, and to pro- 
duce a good effect it must he well kept. 
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In designing what may be termed a “ general garden, that 
is one that will embrace flowers, fruit and vegetnbles, we must 
of course select the most prominent place for the flower garden, 
arranging it similarly to the one described above. The portion allot- 
ted to vegetable culture must be fully exposed to sunshine, but at 
the same time so arranged as not to form a conspicuous object and 
thereby mar the pleasing effect of the whole, as this portion, for 
the greater part part of the year, presents but a very unsightly 
appearance. The fruit department or orchard, should be placed 
as far from the house as possible, and should always be arranged 
on the northern or western boundary. It will then in no way 
interfere with the development of the fairer objects in the garden, 
by robbing them of sunlight, but in this position will, as they 
attain maturity, materially break the force of the hot winds that 
are so pie valent in many parts of India. Where roses are deemed 
a desirable acquisition, a position similar to that mentioned for 
vegetables should be assigned to them, for although universally 
admitted to be the most beautiful objects in the whole vegetable 
kingdom, ai e unfortunately of such untidy habits, and especially 
so in this country, that excepting at the period when they are in 
flower, are best kept in the back-ground. Possibly some of our 
readers who are ardent rosarians, and who look upon their favoui- 
ite flower as the ‘‘all iii all” of a garden, may demur at such a 
slight being cast upon it, and will obstinately determine to give 
her the same prominent position in their gardens that she occu- 
pies in their affections. 

One of the greatest ditliculties we have to contend wdth in 
this count? y in laying out a garden, so as to produce a pleasing 
effect, is its extreme flatness Wlieie there is but a small extent 
of ground, this defect is easily remedied by the selection of trees 
or [ilants of suitatile growth, and planting st as to produce an 
afiparently undulating surface ; but where a large area has to he 
dealt with, this fiequently presents diflicnlties that are not easily 
surmounted. Of course w here expense is no object, an undulating 
surface of any extent is easily made Aft^^r tins is completed, 
the question arises, how shall we dispose of all the surplus water 
that would otherwise accumulate in the lower portions? A part 
of this will, of course, he earned to artificial tanks or lakes reserv- 
ed for the purpose. Hut to get rid of the lernainder is the prob- 
lem, and in certain districts, where we have, peihaps, a natural 
fall of not more than one foot in a nnie, is one veiy diflicnlt of 
solution. Again there is the suitability of soil to be considered. 
In many parts of India we have a sin face soil frequently not more 
than one to three feet in depth, and a sub-strata totally unfit, 
except after long cultivation, to support any kind of vegetation. 
Lastly, climatic influences must he borne in mind. In districts 
that are subject to a long season of drought, accompanied by fierce 
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hot winds, few plants or trees could be expected to survive if 
planted at any considerable elevation above the ordinary ground 
level. As a rule, therefore, it is advisable to select such designs 
as are adapted to a level surface ; having done so, and decided on 
the more prominent features to be aimed at, the next step is to 
operate on the ground itself, and in doing so we should first have 
a clear conception of what is to be done, and how we are to do it. 
By doing this we shall avoid any vexatious delays that would 
probably otherwise occur, by having to make alterations in our 
plans after the work is once in progress. Some of our most ex- 
perienced landscape gardeners recommend the formation of a 
model of the garden" on a small scale in a box c-f sand or similar 
material, or in a small portion of the ground. The amount of 
ground apportioned to each department ; the position of roads, 
shrubberies, or beds ; the undulations or gradations of the soil, 
and, if considered necessary, even the effect of the planting, may 
in this way be graphically illustrated. 

DRAINAGE. 

Attention must next be given to the surface of the soil. If it 
is on what may be termed a drad levaly we must first proceed to give 
it a sufficient slope to insure all excess of water being speedily 
carried off. The method of doing this will of course depend upon 
the best means available, the incline should be in one direction only, 
and this, falling away from the biulding which the garden sur- 
rounds. A slope of 1 in 100, will be found ample for most 
positions ; or where the soil is of a light porous nature, 1 in 200. 
will generally be sufficient. The foimei, however, is a safer limit. 
Having secured a system of surface drainage that will effectually 
prevent all fears of its evtu* becoming water clogged, we should next 
turn our attention to subsoil drainage. I'his is a subject that has 
received very little attention in this country, though at least for 
several months in the year it is much more required here than in 
Europe. Ordinary earthen pipes, two to three niches lu diameter, 
are easily procured from native nmi.ufacturers, and answer the 
purpose admnably. The depth of the drains will depend upon the 
fall available for an outlet and also the nature of the soil. lu light 
boils that absorl^ moisture quickly, they may be placed at a depth 
of four feet, but in stiff retentive clay, to 3 feet will be sufficient. 
The mam object of sub-S'ul drainage is to remove surplus water as 
quickly as possible, and for this reason must he placed nearer the 
surface in heavy soils, as watei natuially takes very much longer 
to percolate throiuib them than in others of a sandy nature. Jdr. 
D. T. Fish, one of the most successful modern English Horticul- 
turists, thus describes the value of sub-soil drainage. ^^Diaiuage, 
as popularly understood, means the art of laying land dry. This 
however, is a very imperfect defiaitiou either of its tbeoretioa} 
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principles or practical results. Paradoxical as it way appear, 
drainage is almost as useful in keepiup land moist as in lajinp it 
dry. Its proper function is to maintain the soil in the best possible 
hygrometrical condition for the development of vegetable life. 
Drainage has also a powerful influence in altering the texture of 
soils. It enriches their plant-feeding capabilities, elevates their 
temperature, and improves the general climate of a whole district 
by increasing its temperature and removing unhealthy exhalations 
and foetid miasmas — the fruitful hot-V)ed of fevers and agues — which 
desolate all damp districts. It lays land dry hy removing all super- 
fluous water ; it keeps it moist by increasing its power of resisting 
the force of evaporation ; it alters the texture by the conduction of 
water, and by filling the interstices previously occupied by that 
fluid, with atmospheric air ; it enriches the soil by separating 
carbonic acid gas and ammonia from the atmosphere, and by 
facilitating the decomposition, absorption, and amalgamation of 
liquid and solid manures. It heightens the temperature of the 
earth by husbanding its beat, and surrounding it with an envelope 
of comparatively dry air, and by substituting the air for water 
withdrawn through the interstices of the soil ; for while the 
tendency of excessive moisture in the soil is to mass into an almost 
solid substance, so the tendency of air is to bind the whole, divide 
its particles into separate atoms, and to render it porous, and the 
more porous a soil is the greater is its power of resisting evapora- 
tion. For this reason porous soils are more moist in hot weather 
than those of a more tenacious character. 

Drainage enriches soil in another way. All rain-water is more 
or less charged with carbonic acid gas and ammonia ; now the larger 
the quantity of rain-water that passes tlirough the soil, the greater 
will he the amount of these gases brought in contact with the roots 
of plants. Nor is this all ; solid manures of the ricliest qualities 
are comparatively useless on wet, heavy soils ; for while a certain 
amount of moisture is essential to the decomposition of manures, 
an excess arrests the process, and all the most soluble portions are 
washed out long before it is sutliciently decomposed to enter into 
the composition of plants. Judicious drainage, therefore, places 
the soil in a proper hygrometrical condition for performing its 
important functions. 


SOILS. 

Having secured a reliable system of what may be called top 
and bottom drainage, we must next turn our attention to the qual- 
ity of the soil. The old maxim of “Take a thing as yon find it,” 
is too frequently believed in, or rather practised, by many would- 
be gardeners. No soil is naturally so rich, but that it can be im- 
proved by cultivation ! By this we do not necessarily mean heavy 
dressings of unctuous manures as many probably imagine. There 
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are other means bj which the quality of soils may be maferiaJly 
improved, one of the principal of which is deep digging or trench- 
ing; and in laying out a new garden this operation should never 
be omitted. Where we have a strong, deep soil to operate on, it 
may be turned over to a depth of two to three feet. The ol»ject of 
trenching or digging to such a depth is to prepare it for the 
nourishnieut and support of deep looting plants, not only by 
loosening the soil, so as to allow their roots a free passage tlirongli 
it, but also to enable it to readily absorb oxygen and tlie other 
constituents of the atmosphere. Deep cultivation means not only 
an extention of roots, but an increase in their number, the result of 
which must tend to auvincrease in the size aiui vigour of the plant. 

As to the subjects to wliich it is applicable, there is hardly an 
exception, because, if a deeply stirred soil is not absolutely necessary 
for a few slial low-rooted plants, it is beneficial in many ways, as 
excess of moisture can run away quickly, and it al.^o increases the 
waimtb of the soil. Deep cultivation, it must be understood, may 
be rendered of little value if the woik is not conducted on sound 
principles. The deep trenching of any particular piece of ground 
may do much good or barm according to the nature of the sub-soil. 
Yet if ground is moved to a considerable depth, its fertility is in- 
creased if the work is done in a proper manner. By this we mean 
that the nature of the soil at one foot or more below the surface 
should alone decide how the work of deep cultivation is to proceed. 

If the good soil should extend to a depth of two feet, the ordinary 
way of bringing the bottom soil to the surface will snftice ; but if 
the lower stratum is much inferior to the surface soil, it ought not 
to be brought to the top. 1’his is a very important point, for crude 
soil will render the surface quite unfit for the reception of small 
seeds, or any choice crop, for two or three years to come 

To a certain extent the nature of the soil must determine the 
amount of preparation necessaiy, hut whether tlie staple is rich or 
poor, it IS henefitted more or less by deep cultivation, 1 have 
always secured the best results when reasonable care has been 
bestowed on its preparation. A good deal may he d'»ne in a rough 
and ready way wheie manure is plentiful, hut where it is not, more 
care is certainly necessary in preparing the soil. So great is my 
faith ill deep-trenching and other attentions to the surface, so as to 
secure a good tilth, that I would rather dispense with a portion of 
the manure, if I could give due attention to the preparation of 
the soil by frequently stirniig the surface, and by placing round 
the roots of newly planted subjects a little fine soil. Most of us 
know what influence a rich deep soil lias on the majority of crops, 
and the satisfactory results secured by somewhat hurrying planting 
operations. But in gardens where tlie siqiply of manure is limited, 
the soil naturally poor, and the preparation neglected, the results 
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are most disappointing. The moral of this reasoning then (and it 
is borne out bj practical experience and observation) is, that in 
gardens where the soil is poor and the supply of manure limited, 
more attention is required to deep digging, not that extra labour 
in preparing the soil is equal to a full supply of manure, but it will 
go a long way to make up for the deficiency. 

Although we frequently hear doubts expressed as to the ben- 
eficial effects of frequent and deep cultivation — and some go so 
far as to quote instances of soil that has been injured and rendered 
less productive by it — we must, from our experience, come to the 
conclusion that in all such cases the waste of labour was due to an 
utter disregard, and in defiance of anything approaching scientific 
cultivation It must be obvious to the most causal observer, that 
although the manual labour attending the act of trenching the 
ground does not require any great skill to direct it, yet its utility 
may be more than counteracted if done on a haphazard plan, with- 
out any regard to character of soil, the nature of sub-soil, and 
whether freshly broken up or old, and what is sometimes termed 
“ worn out ” from repeated cropping. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the “ worn out ” theory is entirely brought on by sub- 
stituting shallow surface stinings for good, deep and thorough cul- 
tivation, and in some measure by lack of attention to the proper 
rotation of crops; for although land may be destitute of the 
elements necessary to perfect one crop, it may be rich in what 
another requires; and when the surface is cropped repeatedly with 
crops nearly allied to each other, it may only yield moderate 
results , whereas if fresh soil were brought to the surface by deep 
cultivation, the very elements that are wanting may be restored, 
and substances converted into food for future crops by atmospheiic 
action that would never have been available if buried deeply, as the 
more solid the land becomes, the more is the sod closed against the 
action of the air. For land of this description, trenching by merely 
substituting the bottom spit for the top is best, and fresh nnrotted 
manure will be more beneficially worked in at the bottom of the 
trenches than thoroughly decayed material. The eailier this is 
done in the season the better, as the lengthened exposure to the air 
will pulverise and s'.\eeten any crude 8ul>srances brouglit to the 
surface, and furnish abundant food for bringing succulent crops to 
perfection at all seasons, as in exceptionally wet seasons, the thorough 
drainage ensured, renders the land warmer by admitting the air ; 
and during periods of drought there is no remedy half so successful 
as a good depth of thoroughly pulveiised and enriched soil where 
the roots can descend and find plenty of soluble food at all times. 
No amount of labour expended on w’atering and surface stirring 
will do more than inifigate the evil arising from shallow cultivation 
at such periods, for it is tlie 'lack of food that deprives vegetable 
crops of their succulence. 
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When we oocne to deal with freshly broken-up land^ or where 
a bad sub-soil exists, the manner in which the trenching is perform- 
ed must be modified according to circumstances, but we never yet 
saw land that could not be made fit for first class garden produce 
by the addition of substances in which it was deficient When the 
sub-soil is exceptionally poor — either clay or sand — but a small 
portion should be brought to the surface. With heavy land, such 
substances as leaf mould, ashes or sandy dressings, will prove more 
beneficial than unctuous manures, which will he more profitably 
employed on lighter descriptions of soils : but it is better in such 
cases, not to bury it so^ deeply, as when the sub-soil is very porous, 
the manurial properties are liable to be wasted by the superabun- 
dant drainage. 

Having now got the ground into shape, and what may be con- 
sidered all the heavy work completed, the most advisable thing to 
do, is to suspend our operations ft>r four or six months, simply 
growing a crop of vegetaiiles, such as turnips, carrots and potatoes 
on the ground during this permd ; the object of this is to allow of 
the thorough incorporation of the soil and also the removal of 
weeds. Any portions also that have been made up from a greater 
depth than others will have time to suosnie, for no matter how 
firmly the soil may be rammed down, subsidence to a certain extent 
is unavoidable, and we sbonld then be able to make good any 
inequalities l>efore we proceed to our permanent work. 

This delay would be speedily compensated for by the increased 
vigour and rapidity of growth, and the greater degree of success 
attained. All these arguments, however, 1 am assured, will fail 
to overcome the proverbial impatienci of the majority of amateur 
gardeners, who, at least in this pursuit, “ have not learned to 
labour and to W’ait,’ and aie mainly gunled in all tlicir endeavours 
by the idea of ootaining an immediate effect rather than to a satis- 
factory permanent result. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

piaptipg ai^d Trai^splantir^g. 


I AVING drained and levelled the ground for the proposed gar- 
den, we must next turn our attention to the proper method 
of planting the same, so as to produce the best possible effect. 
The first object of the planter should be to examine the soil 
and localities to be planted, to ascertain which parts are most 
exposed to the prevailing winds, and to consider how he can best 
arrange his plants so that they may be most sheltered, and be a 
protection to the others which are to be guarded by them. Clump 
planting is far preferable to lineal or individual planting, and for 
this reason, that clumps, when carefully planted, afford the great- 
est possible resistance to atmospheric influences, and protection 
to each other — the tallest plants being placed in the centre and 
the surrounding ones being so arranged as to form a cone. 

The mistake that is generally made in the formation of shrub 
beries is in the hap-hazard system of planting employed, instead 
of making a proper selection of suitable species, and arranging 
them according to their characters and habits, giving them suflS- 
cient room to grow to their natural size without encroaching on 
each other. This is a plan that should always be adopted, and 
afterwards, if an immediate eflect is desired, all vacancies can be 
filled in with common plants, taking care to cut back or entirely 
remove these, as the more valuable permanent inhabitants require 
an increased space. Unfortunately, in most cases when once 
planted and established, shrubs are liable to be forgotten or nn- 
cared for, till they become overgrown, when a general pruning or 
cutting down is resorted to, and the consequences of neglect are 
then discovered in the many choice but weaker subjects that have 
puccumbed in the struggle for existence. 
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Although it is not desirable to cram a garden with too many 
species, still variety must not he lost sight of, and this can only 
be secured by a judicious blending of evergreen, deciduous, and 
flowering subjects ; the former must, of course, predominate, other- 
wise the borders or beds will become almost bare at certain sea- 
sons of the year. Ornamental or variegated foliage plant.H must 
also be used in proper proportions On this point there is a great 
diversity of opinion ; variegated foliage seems to have the eflTect 
on some persons that a red flag has on a bull ; others are hardly 
satisfied unless a phinf has foliage, either variegated or of some 
other colour than green, fii this, as in many other matters, 
however, doubtless t// media fufl}i<ltin(.< Ibm holds good. 

Variety is, no doubt, pleasing to every one, but where all is 
variegated there, perhaps, will be the very want of variety desired. 
In iibinting a slirubi^ery, subjects with variegated or with whole 
coloured foliage otherwise than green, such as yellow, red, bronze 
or white, may frecpieiitly be used with the greatest advantage, but 
the mistake should not be made of overdoing the variety wliich 
may by tbeir means be produced. Green, or various shades of 
green, should, as a rule, always predominate. Very beautiful 
effects may be produced with various shades of green only, bat 
whatever effects are produced iu this w'ay may be immensely 
heigbtene<l, and rendered infinitely more striking, by the iiitro- 
ducrion, here and there, of subjects having leaves of various shades 
of yellow, crimson or any other decnled colour. 

All that IS necessary, is to make, in the first instance, a judi- 
cious selection of suitible kinds, and to avoid the planting in con- 
fined 01 restricted situations, especially near dwellings, of tr.^es 
which luiturallv grow to a Urge size. We may all agree to love 
the big trees, but it may frequently be very imprudent to plant 
them ‘‘Oh, but, ’ says souiebody, they grow quickly and soon 
make an effect, and when they become too large you can easily 
cut them in, don’t you know.'’ Yes! to i>e sure, we can endure to 
1)6 oversh ided foi several years, to lose our share of wholesome 
light and air, to have all our smaller garden plants killed, and 
tnen seek relief by hacking the big trees about and rendering them 
hideous forever after. Better far to begin well, foi if you do not, 
y(Hi have no guarantee rliat y»>u will end well There are many 
exc| isitely beautiful trees of small growth that are not at all parti- 
cular as to condirioiis, and are bkely to thrive in any gaiden in 
the midst of houses, provide<i there is spa(;e enough over and around 
to aff<»rd them full daylight. These small trees are not <»iily to lie 
desired on accounr of tlieii elegance or beauty, and because they 
will permit of the growth of fdarits heneatli them, hut also for this 
reason — their happy possessor will tiever he tempted to chop off 
their heads or hew them into unsightly forms to effect a compro- 
mise between the leafy shade and the health-giving light of heaven. 
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This vsriety of trees and plants is now so rich with us, that, given 
a little knowledge and taste, and a careful selection of the right 
subjects, with, of course, intelligent attention on the part of the 
cultivator, our gardens may be rendered not only exceedingly at- 
tractive, but the highest eff^ects may be obtained, and at but little 
expense , for we shall generally find that the older and cheaper 
varities of plants are the best adapted for out door cultivation. 
Take the Croton or Dracaena families as an instance — the oldest 
species of these thrive satisfactorily in Bengal when planted out in 
almost any position ; but were we to employ varieties that had only 
been a year or two in the country, we should probably lose them 
nil. It is not till they have been propagated to the third or fourth 
generation, that these plants become really hardy in our climate; 
and it is the same with almost every other genera. 

After having made our selection, the next stage in succersful 
planting is to fix plants in tlie soil so as to give them every advan- 
tage and enable them to root fieely in it. The great point is to 
secure as many roots as possible, and to preserve each and all from 
injury, and when placing in [losition to spiead them out to the 
fullest extent Another tiling that militates a great deal against 
the successful transplanting of trees, is leaving their roots exposed 
to the air, through which they become dry and shrivelled, and not 
only do the roots get in this unsatisfactory state, hut the bark, 
the stem and branches contract in the same manner ; and when 
allowed to get in this condition it is a long time before the sap 
vessels come into proper working order again. To prevent this 
shrivelling of freshly moved trees, it is a good plan, if they be 
large, to bind tlieir main stems and branches with moss or grass, 
so that the whole surface is enveloped in a covering that will 
pieserve plenty of moisture and keep the bark plump. Where 
large plants or trees are employed, it is generally advisable to 
shorten or cut away a portion of their tops. This naturally 
reduces the strain on the roots, and also prevents the wind from 
shaking them about, which would deter their taking root and 
thus becoming established. 

All trees and plants require to be planted more deeply in 
light soils and in exposed siiuations than under other conditions ; 
and care should be taken that the bottom branches of the outside 
rows should be imbedded in the soil so as to give them a firmer 
hold of it. All the nourishment that plants derive from the soil 
in which they are planted, must necessarily he drawn through 
their roots, and if the plants are not kept steady so that the 
extremities of the roots may absorb the elements of their after- 
composition, it is impossible they can thrive. 

Staking, pruning, and trimming are also essential elements 
wliich should command attention. It often happens that the 
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mode of staking and tying adopted, is more injurious than benefi> 
cial, and leads to much expense and unnecessary labour. If the 
selection, and the planting of the trees and shrubs can be so 
arranged as to render staking unnecessary, so much the better, 
as it is a grand point of advantage in more senses of the word 
than mere expense. Good or well prepared soil, deep planting of 
carefully selected suitable subjects, the top being reduced so as to 
be as little shaken by the wind as possible, is far preferable to a 
multitude of ungainly stakes and innumerable ties, which are 
liable to become detached and gall the bark of the trees, causing 
irreparable injury tp their stems. But when supports cannot be 
dispensed with, the best mode is to use single stakes, 6xed firmly 
in the ground in immediate proximity to the trees, w'hich should 
be first tied close to the ground and gradually at given distances 
upwards. 

Tlie pruning necessary will consist mainly of thinning out 
ot the branches where they are crow’ded hy crossing or intersecting 
each other, and beyond this, and the removal of dead or decaying 
wood the less of the knife the better. Whatever cuts are made 
should be always close to a bud or shoot, and then there is no 
dying back, and the wound quickly heals over. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


liaWRS. 


INCE the days of good Queen Bess, when landscape garden- 
ing first began to be looked upon as an art, every authority 
on the sunject has invariably admitted that a proper pro- 
portion of Lawn is indispensable in the formation of a 
garden. Othei systems have been introduced, notably the Dutch, 
in which grass is frequently entirely dispensed with, its place being 
occupied by gravel or marble of various colours, and that modern 
craze — “ geometrical gardening,” — where even in instances when 
grass was not actually ignored, it was so hacked about and mutil- 
ated as scarcely to be recognisable. A proper amount of green 
surface is to a garden what a background is to a picture ; without 
It, although we have a mass of beautiful objects faithfully delin- 
eated or ai ranged, there invariably seems something lacking, — 
a want of tone, or a seeming harshness or dulness in the blending 
of shades ; but, let a suitable background be introduced and the 
effect is changed as if by magic, the harshness or dulness of colour 
disappears, and in their place at once we have a harmonious 
effect. 

How much of the pleasure of some gardens is lost through 
ill-kept or badly arranged lawns. The grass should always be 
looking its freshest and l»e8t, provided the lawn mower is not al- 
lowed to rust in idleness, which happens more frequently than is 
desirable during busy seasons for want of labour. In a large 
garden not long since — an example of not a few, I am afraid — the 
writer saw a spacious lawn in front of a hon^e, and surrounded by 
shrubberies in that condition so vex ii ions to the true gardener’s 
heart, uncut, rough, and littered o\er by leaves and broken twigs 
and full of worm casts. “No time to cut it, and do not see any 
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prospect of getting at it for a month yet/’ was the owner’s lament. 
A great mistake is this neglect of the grass, entailing so much 
scythe work and after-clearing before the lawn mower can get to 
work« It is the least economical plan too, and a sure way of 
increasing noxious weeds. The way to keep the sward clear of 
these, is to have the mowing machine continually moving, so as 
to prevent their seeding. Scythe work should be abolished as far 
as possible; it has no business to be where the lawn mower can 
get to work. We frequently hear complaints about the diflficul- 
ties that have to be enctnuitered in keeping a lawn in good 
order ; one of the mbst common of these is, that the grass is too 
thin and cannot be induced to form a good thick turf, although 
regularly cut and copiously watered ; and many seem to believe 
that this is all that is needed. But such is far from being the 
case. As well might we try to grow cabbages, celery or even good 
roses on water diet only. We all know' what the result of such 
an experiment would be. Some will probably exclaim “ that 
grass 18 only a weed, and as such requires no care or attention to 
induce it to grow.” But were not cabbatres, celery and even roses 
weeds also ? And is it not entirely to liberal cultivation that their 
good qualities have been developed To keep a lawn in really 
good order w'e must cut it at least once a week, and we may safely 
assume that at each cutting, on an average, we shall remove at 
least half an inch of sward or a total of twenty-six inches in a 
year. This refiresents several tons of vegetable matter per acre 
being removed from the soil, and if this is allowed to go on year 
after year without any attempt being made to replenish the drain 
on the soil, it naturally follows that it must become impoverished 
and incapable of prudiicinn a good crop. Some recommend that 
the cuttings should all be left on the jtround. By this means we 
return to the soil what it has produced, and in a certain degree 
counteract the strain on It ; but still tins plan has many objec- 
tions, and for my part, I should certainly never advise its being 
adopted, for how people can tolerate the untidy appearance that 
strewn grass gives to a lawn, I cannot understand, as every ptiflfof 
wind Carnes it into the walks and gives the garden the appear- 
ance of a rmniarnre bay-held. Mowing niMcbines are now aliiKtSt 
perfect in every respect ; they will cut long grass or short, and 
pick it up or scatter it abroid, m leave it at will. Not only are 
thev equal to all tlin, init tliey are I glit and durable, and woik 
easily, very diflereot from tbo.se m use imt a few jears ago. What 
does lawns mo mucu vjood is not ilie ^ra.ss left, but tlie c one shave 
it iret*t by setting the rii.icbines at such a beiglit that will not 
cut into or damau'c tlie heart f>f the pi.ints, wiien snipped too 
close, the sun scorches tln-m up and weed.s sooij take their place. 
Some liwns an* p ii ticol »rl v S'nj^'cr to weeds, which are a great 
disfigurement, but by a liule pei severance tiny may be easily got 
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rid of. The beet way in wliich to deal with them is to get some 
vitriol in a wide-nionthed bottle and put a stiong wire round its 
neck to carry it i>y, when by dipping in a notched stick a few 
drops may be let qtiickly iino the crown of each weed, which will 
soon burn out the lieart and cause it to perish. It is of course 
necessary to use ti)e acid with caie, as it will l)lister the skin and 
damage any clothing that it touches. Another way of extirpating 
weeds is to spud or cut them out as soon as they are large enough 
to be distiiiguislied. Moss, too, is a great eyesore, and many 
lawns are subject to it, and if not checked it stron gets entire pos- 
session of the ground and chokes out everything else ; besides 
which it is a terrible strain to men working a machine, for when 
dry it is most difficult to cut. Some have an idea that moss on 
lawns is caused solely through want of drainage, but we frequently 
find that the driest of soils are most subject to it, for if grass gets 
killed or weakened by the hot weather, moss and weeds quickly 
take its place. The best cure for it is hot lime, which, with a 
little soot added, greatly improves the appearance of the grass. 
To get the lime on regularly, it should be slaked and mixed with 
moist sifted earth, which by giving weight, prevents it from flying 
about when being sown. A rub with the back of a rake will help 
to work ic in, and break up any small lumps, if these are left ex- 
posed to the air for a short time. Not only is a good dressing 
of lime highly beneficial to lawns on account of its killing moss 
and encouraging the spread of grass, but it destroys and drives 
away worms, which are one of the worst nuisances we have to 
contend with on lawns ; for no sooner does one sweep up, or roll, 
to get rid of the castings they throw up on the surface, than they 
are at it again, making the sward look as dirty and untidy as ever. 
In cases where lawns are worn, or from any cause are thin and 
patchy, any period fioin July to September will be found a good 
time for repairing them, as, where fresh turf has to be cut and 
laid, it cannot well be done after the rams. If deferred till late, 
it requires a good deal of attenriun and labour in waienng to in- 
duce it to start and lay fresh hold of the giound, The most 
suitable turf for mendiriir lawns is that from a close fed piece of 
ground, where the grass is always short, or from near roads or 
paths where it has been subjected to a good deal of traffic. 

In making new lawns, one of the greatest difficulties is to 
secure a uniformly solid surface, as in filling up inequalities it is 
lllmost impossible to ram down soil so firmly as is done by time. 
It must be obvious to every one that unless the base of grass lawns 
be of uniform solidity, they will quickly subside in the most 
eratio fashion, leaving labyrinths of inequality instead of that 
greatest charm of a perfect lawn — a smooth or even surface. 

A good lawn, suitable for either tennis, croquet or cricket, 
may be formed in the following manner. Comparative dryness 
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being absolutely necessary, the sub-soil should be efficiently drain- 
ed. This should he done by means of 3 inch pipes placed 3ft. 
6m. or 4 feet below the surface in diagonal lines across the ground 
10 feet apart, giving a fall of at least 1 in 100. A larger pipe 
should take the water from the ends of all the drains and convey 
it to the most convenient outlet. Care should be taken in laying 
the pipes that the joints are placed as closely as possible. If the 
soil is of a very retentive character, sufficient should be removed 
to allow for two feet of filling up. Having removed the bad soil, 
another row of pipes shouid be placed on the surface, in the same 
direction and between the first mentioned drains, to carry away 
the water in the same manner as before. This affords an excellent 
additional security against excessive moisture. The first foot of 
filling in should consist of cinder ashes, broken bricks or small 
stones, or any similar porous materials ; this must be laid evenly 
and rammed or rolled until the whole is fairly compact. The 
second foot should consist of fibrous soil of a frial le loamy nature, 
but not clayey loam ; the top spit from any grazing land is 
generally suitable for this purpose. This must be well pulverized, 
levelled and firmly rammed ; one inch of sharp sand may then be 
placed on the top in order to get a perfectly smooth and even 
surface. Having by these means ensured a base free from stag- 
nant water, soil of good and uniform quality, equally solid through- 
out, we must next proceed to the obtaining of a good turf ; this 
may be done by any one of the three following methods. 

Turfing . — This is undoubtedly the most expeditious method 
of forming a lawn, and where plenty of turf of the right descrip- 
tion is available, should always be employed. For this purpose 
we should select it from positions where the grass is as short and 
thick as possible, and entirely free from weeds or other coarse 
grasses. The turf should be cut of a uniform size and thickness, 
and laid on evenly and closely and then firmly beaten down. In 
dry weather it is advisable to give a sprinkling of very fine soil to 
prevent burning and to fill up the joints ; water should also be 
applied until the turf has got good hold of the soil. The only 
grave objection to this plan is that of expense. Where turf has 
to be brought from a long distance this is almost prohibitory, but 
where the turf is near and labour plentiful, under intelligent su- 
pervisiun, the expense is less than might be assumed. 

Dibbling or Inoculating , — This is the system generally adopt- 
ed in this country for the formation of lawns, and is undoubtedly 
the cheapest of all methods. It differs from the former, only that 
the turves instead of being laid so as to cover the whole surface, 
are broken into sniall pieces one to two inches in diameter and 
dibbled into the soil about two or three inches apart ; they should 
be well beaten or rammed down and freely supplied with water, 
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the whole surface being rolled regularly every day. Of course 
lawns thus formed look unsightly for a short tinie, but to those 
who can aflFord to wait for two or three months, the saving of 
labour and material is so great as to strongly recommend it as the 
cheapest and at the same time the simplest method of renewing 
or making grass lawns. 

Sted» — If seeds are used instead of turf, the ground should be 
broken by the use of a sharp-toothed iron rake previous to sowing, 
and it is a good plan for the better distriVintion of the seeds to mix 
them with a little fine earth or sand when they can be sown with 
greater regularity. After sowing, it is advisable to scatter a little 
fine soil over the surface and to roll down when dry, as then the 
seeds get well covered and are out of the reach of small birds 
that would otherwise devour them. Sowing seed, however, is of 
but little use unless the young plants are furnished with a pro- 
per supply of food ] too much care cannot, therefore, be exercised 
in the preparation of the soil, for although the seed may come 
up fairly well, a good close carpet of grass can never be formed 
unless the rooting medium is of a nature to allow of the roots 
travelling freely in it. Cleanly culture is of the highest import- 
ance. Every weed should be pulled up before it has time to 
encroach on the grass : many a promising grass plot is ruined 
in its infancy through want of attention to this matter. 


HINTS ON THE FORMATION OF A LAWN 
FROM SEED. 

In the first place, see that your ground is thoroughly drained 
and well prepared, sowing at least fifty pounds of seed to the 
acre. 


Perhaps the best description of soil for a lawn is the stiff 
loam or clayey soils which predominate in so many districts. This 
ought not to be by any means too rich, as a rapid growth is not 
wanted in the grasses of a lawn ; but in preparing it for laying 
down, let the surface he as much alike in quality as pos-ible, and 
do not stint the quantity of seed. A very stiff clay is no better 
than a dry sand for resisting drought, as it is in a messure sealed 
up against the insertion of the roots, and the surface contracting 
by the withdrawal of moisture, it is liable to crack, etc, to a great 
depth. Nevertheless, a stiff soil usually makes the best lawn, 

If your ground is in condition to raise a good crop of potatoes, 
it will make a good lawn ; add about half a ton of bone dust to 
the acre, harrowed in before sowing the seed. The success of 
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establishing a good lawn depends much on the season and the 
condition of the ground at the time of sowing. A very slight 
raking in will protect the seeds much, or a sowing of wood ashes 
will render them distasteful to birds. Rolling, however, is at all 
times indhNpensable. 

One important thing ought not to forgotten in the prepara- 
tion of the ground. Let it all have a surface of about six inches 
alike, for nothing looks worse than to see a lawn grown all in 
patches. One exception, however, may be mentioned, and that 
is, if there be any steep slopes facing the south, or other exposed 
places, let the earth on them be better and deeper than on the 
giound level, as they >are more liable to burn out. When the 
grass becomes well established, it should be frequently cut. The 
oftener you mow, the finer your grass will be. 

It is proper here to observe that no lawn can be maintained 
long in good order without successive rolling. Mowing alone will 
not secure a good bottom without that compression which the 
roller tends to give. The rolling should be done before the ground 
becomes dry. 

To Grass a Bank or Terrace . — For each square rod, take a 
pound of lawn grass seed and mix it thoroughly with six cubic 
feet of good dry garden loam. Place in a tub, and add liquid 
manure, diluted with about two- thirds of water, so as to bring the 
whole to the consistency of mortar. The slope must be made 
perfectly smooth, and then well watered, after which the paste 
should be applied, and made as even and as thin as possible. 

The secret of successful lawn making is — first, a well drained 
sub-soil, and secondly, proper materials in sufficient quantity for 
forming the surface ; this is very important. Soils which contract 
and expand in a marked degree under climatic influences, will 
never produce a good turf. What is required is a fibrous, homo- 
geneous soil, which protects the surface rooted grasses from drought 
and heat. Grass in growing also emits roots just above the sur- 
face of the soil, and by applying a periodical top dressing of sand 
for them to work among, a mould of sand, a few inches in thick- 
ness, would soon be formed, which would check the gross character 
of the glass and make it spread out and grow thickly, producing 
that fine, velvety appearance and soft tread so much desired in 
lawns. The surface water will also pass freely down, which will 
keep the grass from becoming muddy and plastic. 

German method to Grass a Lawn . — For each square rod to be 
planted, take half a pound of lawn-grass seed and mix it intimately 
and thoroughly with 6 cubic feet of good dry garden earth and 
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loam. This should be placed in a tub, and liquid manure diluted 
with about two-thirds of water added and well stirred in, so as to 
bring the whole to the consistency of mortar. The ^^round must 
be cleaned and made perfectly smooth, and then well watered, 
after which the paste just mentioned should be applied with a 
trowel, and made as even and thin as possible. Should it crack 
from exposure to the air, it must be again watered and smoothed 
up day by day until the grass makes its appearance, which will 
be in from eight to fourteen days, when the whole will soon be 
covered with a close carpet of green. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Roads ai)d Walks. 

^tji^ROM a landscape point of \iew the disposal of these is of the 
utnioht importance. They should be so arranged that they 
appear and disappear before and behind plantations, pro- 
minences, etc., and generally only the easiest curves should 
be visible. Tlie lines which roads and walks should take are those 
whicli open to the most interesting parts of the grounds or afford 
distant views; their number should as limited as possible, consis- 
tent w’ith convenience, especially where the ground is well drained 
and accessible at all weathers, as it is much more pleasant to walk 
on turf than on hard roads. It is, however, desirable that one 
circuitous walk should surround the outskirts of the lawn; it may 
be fringed with borders and plantations at the ends of the lawn, 
but quite hidden from the centre. The carriage entrance will be 
the principal, and in most oases the only necessary road within the 
pleasjire grounds proper; its curves should be especially easy. It 
is not desirable that a carriage road should be seen from the house, 
except that portion in close proximity to it, and even this may be 
partially screened by judicious planting of overhanging trees. 

Walks, as a rule, should for convenience, take the shortest route 
to a given point ; if not, a foot-path will speedily be formed, which 
is not only unsightly but a reproof to the original maker of the 
walk. Had that taken the shortest and most direct cut between 
any two or more given points, the foot-path would never have been 
made. B it it is a mistake to apply this hard and fast rule to 
walks in pleasure grounds of large dimensions. In such, the 
walk may l)ecome no me in featuie, while its main object is to lead 
on the most pleasant lines and by means of the easiest gradients 
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to all the main features of the landscape. This is mostly accom- 
plished hy a series of ensy and graceful curves. But herein lies a 
danger, on which many walks have had beauty and utility alike 
wrecked. No curve should be introduced capriciously, nor be 
repeated too often. It seems frequently to be forgotten in choos- 
ing the line of a walk, that a series of meaningless unrves are more 
monotonous, if less stiff, than a series of straight hnes 

In each curve there ought to be an obvious meaning, real or 
apparent, and it often taxes the highest skill to succeed in this 
point in small places in which long walks are wanted. Again the 
same curve should never be so often repeated that two or more are 
visible from the same point. Some also err in considering every 
divergence from the straight line, a line of beauty. No line is less 
beautiful than a curve without either meaning or grace. Curves 
should, above all things, be flowing and easy ; and never, unless in 
the case of sharp turns which are sometimes unavoidable, should 
they be abrupt. It is distressing to meet at times with mere zig- 
zag walks led hither and thither, without taste or design of any 
kind, and yet, because they are not straight, they are assumed to 
be beautiful. Where beds, borders, or grounds are so narrow as to 
render impossible the flowing grace of a curve, it is better not to 
attempt it, but to choose a straight walk. 

Next to the line of walk, its width is the most important point. 
Thousands of walks are ruined by their narrowness. Three feet 
walks must needs look mean unless in the smallest places. Five 
feet should be the minimum width, and six feet is far better and 
more effective than five feet. In large places, or in prominent 
positions, nine feet, or even twelve feet, may be essential. But 
the relation of width of walk to size of grounds needs to be nicely 
adjusted. 

A nine foot walk, in a very small garden, would appear even 
more ridiculous than a three foot one in grounds perhaps five or ten 
acres in extent. Wide walks give an air of giandeur and a feeling 
of abundant space to large gardens that hardly anything else can 
impart. They are also more useful for exercise, and make walking 
so much more enjoyable by enabling several to walk abreast 
without overcrowding. 

To many, however, the quality of a walk is more important than 
either its line or breadch. Garden walks ought to be dry, smooth, 
hard, slightly elastic, briglit and clean. A wet walk is a perpetual 
source of discomfort. To have a walk thoroughly dry, the earth 
on which it rests must be made so first. The use of porous, or 
even impervious materials, will not insure a dry walk, unless it 
rests on a dry basis of earth- As is the foundation, so in the end 
will be the walk. The earth must be drained and a free outlet 
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provided for the water if the walk is to become and remain always 
dry. In the formation of carriage drives, or any other roads, inten- 
ded for wheel traffic, we should remove at least twelve inches of soil, 
and after having paid due attention to drainage, we should flood 
the hollow thus made with water to a depth of at least three inches; 
the object of this is to secure an equable subsidence of the whole 
surface. After the water has been entirely absorbed, and the soil 
become sufficiently dry to work without clogging, we must pro- 
ceed to rain or roll it down as firmly as possible, taking care to fill 
up all inequalities that may appear during the operation. Many 
will propably deem this useless trouble, and consider it quite suf- 
ficient if they only pay proper attention to levelling when they 
apply the top dressing to the road or pathj, Bnob, however, Js not the 
case; for unless we commence work on a level foundation, and 
proceed by adding each layer evenly over the entire surface, we 
shall never be able to a form good solid road, at least not one that 
will wear well. Having secured a solid, even surface, we must 
next proceed to the formation of the road The first layer should 
consist of well-burnt, or rather over-burnt bricks, and these should 
be placed evenly in diagonal lines packed as closely together as pos- 
sible. The next stratum will con.sist of a six-inch layer of broken 
bricks (broken so as to pass through a two-inch ring), this after 
being distributed evenly should be well rolled, supplying plenty of 
water during the operation. Where the question of expense is 
not objected to, a coating of lime, at the rate of a maund to every 
hundred square feet of roadway, should be added. This must be 
well washed in and frequently rolled, till the w’hole forms a mass 
almost as solid as concrete. The third layer may be made with 
about two inches of broken brick from ^ to J inch in diameter; this 
must also be well rolled down and thoroughly incorporated before 
we proceed to give the final dressing. This generally consists of 
about one inch finely broken brick or khunkhur about the size of 
peas, Where, however, a tightly bound even surface is desired, 
it is better to mix this with an equal quantity of soorkey or pow- 
dered bricks; this will insure the formation of a smooth, even sur- 
face, impervious alike to water and worms — pests that are fre- 
quently very troublesome in badly made roads. 

In the making of walks or roads that are intended only for 
pedestrians, the coating of bricks used in the lower strata may 
be dispensed with, and in dry situations, the layer of coarse 
broken bricks may be reduced to four inches, otherwise their for- 
mation should be precisely the same as the preceding. 

Edgings. — Where roads or paths intersect lawns, the greensward 
on each side generally forms a sufficient edging, but in all well kept 
gardens something in the form of a line of demarcation is necessary 
to divide or to separate the soil from the paths or roads. In Europe 
no plant is more generally used for the purpose than dwarf Dutch 
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Box, but unfortunately in this country it can never be induced to 
thrive satisfactorily. The Chinese variety, Buxva chinemis, grows 
tolerably well if left to itself, but the momeut we commeuce to out 
it into anytiiing like shape, it obstinately refuses to grow at all. 
Lowicera Japonica makes a good edging plant, but requires a large 
deal of attention as regards cutting. Altemanthera aTnabilis and 
A. paronychyoides are also extensively used in Bengal, and are 
well adapted to the purpose, being extremely easy of propagation, 
and their deep bronzy colours contrast well with almost every 
kind of plant. These do better if renewed annually by cuttings 
during the rainy season. One great drawback, however, in em- 
ploying edgings of this kind is that they form a very convenient 
harbour for insects, and in the kitchen garden especially, this forms 
an almost insuperable obstacle to their employment The use of 
what are termed dead-edgings is now gradually taking the place 
of living ones; they have certainly the advantage of harbouring no 
insect peats, and if made of proper material, when once fixed are 
almost indestructible. These edgings are occasionally made of 
wood; this cannot, however, be recommended for the purpose, as it 
seldom remains long in good condition. Majolica, Terra Cotta and 
Glass tiles, in ornamental designs, are now extensively employed 
in England for the purpose. The great risk and heavy cost for 
freight prohibit their being imported here. I have, however, 
experienced no difficulty in having a very good substitute, or rather 
an imitation of them, made in this country, and at but very little 
expense; these consist of tiles made of ordinary clay, nine inches 
deep and twelve inches long, with an ornamental edging on the top 
edge which, of course, may be varied to suit the taste of each 
individual, though it is douotful if an ordinary flower-pot maker, 
could turn out any very elaborate designs. 

Ordinary bricks also, when well shaped and fully burnt, make 
very strong and eftective edgings when carefully arranged ; the an- 
nexed diagram shows a method that is now very frequently 
adopted, and if properly done is not only extremely neat in appear- 
ance, but also possesses great strength. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MaiRires. 

fjjj^HERE is probably no country in the world in which either 
Agriculture or Horticulture is carried on in such a loose, 
haphazard fashion as m India, not only amongst the native 
tillers of the soil, who may be excused on the plea of igno- 
rance ; but the same state of things exists amongst those who cer- 
tainly cannot plead ignorance as the cause of their continued 
neglect even of the commonest of nature's laws, and in no one point 
is this lamentable carelessness or ignorance displayed in a greater 
degree than regarding the question of manures. It seems to be the 
prevailing idea that the soil is naturally so rich that it is capable 
of producing crops year after year without any attention whatever 
beyond an occasional digging and watering. 

Manures are applied to tho soil to act as food for the plants 
cultivated upon it. They are divided into two classes, natural 
and artificial. Natural manures are those derived from decaying 
organisms, as animal excrements, vegetable refuse and animal 
matter, as blood, bones, (kc. A manure, to be true food must 
contain at least some element, or combination of elements, indis- 
pensable to the plant to which it is applied ; and those manures 
are best which contain all, or at least most of the elements, requir- 
ed by the plants cultivated, and in as near the same percentage as 
possible. Our most valuable manures belong to that class which 
I have called natural, in contiadistinction to such mineral or 
artificial manures as nitrate of soda, sulphate of lime (gypsum), 
carbonate of lime, <kc. Natural manures are derived primarily 
from vegetable forms, and therefore contain the elements fitted to 
build up other vegetable structures. The excrements of any 
animal fed, for instance, on Potatoes, would contain the elements 
necessary for that crop in very nearly the same proportion as tho 
Potato. Again, an ox fed on Turnips, would furnish the best Tur- 
nip manure ; and so on. It is a fact often lost sight of^ that any 
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excrement of itself does not contain all the elements contained in 
an animaUs food ; but it should be better known than it is, that 
certain elements are to be found in the urine and others in the 
solid excrements. Now when only one kind of excrement is used, 
there is a certain loss, as plants always use the elements in the 
same percentage. For instance, two plants of the same kind will 
have the same analysis. Let us take two similar plants — both 
requiring, say, a large percentage of phophates or phosphate of lime. 
The one is planted in soil prepared with manuie containing all the 
inorganic elements in the proportion wanted, and the other plant- 
ed in soil containing the other elements in due proportion, but 
with a deficiency of phosphate of lime — so far as the latter plant 
is concerned, the other elements would only be available to the 
extent to which the phosphate was present ; and the analysis of 
the inorganic matters in the plant would be the same, the other 
elements being left in the soil ; and it would be the same though 
'the phosphate had been given in excess. It follows then, that not 
only should all the elements of a plant’s food be present, but pre- 
sent in due proportion, if possible, otherwise the surplus elements 
will be lost, or at least useless for the current crop, 

It may perhaps be advisable to say here that the food of plants 
is divided into two sections, the organic and inorganic. The in- 
organic elements are those which appear in the form of ashes when 
a plant is consumed by fire. The organic is that part which is 
driven off, in the form of gas, during the process of burning. The 
organic elements are carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 
These elements combine to form two distinct classes of com- 
pounds — azotised and unazotised. Sugar, gum, starch, and cellu- 
lose, may be taken as examples of unazotised compounds, having 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen as their component elements. 
Fibrine, caseine, albumen, gluten legumine, &c., may be taken to 
represent the azotised or nitrogenous groups, their component 
elements being carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. In addi- 
tion to these organic elements which are all found in the atmos- 
phere, and in water, there is what is called the inorganic or 
mineral elements which are drawn by the plants from the soil 
alone. These inorganic elements vary in their percentage in 
different plants. In some plants lime is a prominent element, as 
in the Vine, for instance ; others are rich in potash, others in 
sulphur, and so on. It is generally considered that about eight- 
een different elements appear in some form or other in vegetable 
life, rarely simple, however, but as compounds ; phosphorus and 
lime combining to form phosphate of lime ; phosphorus and 
magnesia to form phosphate of magnesia ; sulphur and potash to 
form sulphate of potash, and so on. These compounds are uhat 
are called salts An instance of what a salt is may be found in 
common salt, which is chlorine, oxygen, and sodium, in chemical 
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combination, forming chloride of soda or common salt. The 
elements which enter into the structnre of plants are * — 


NON-METALLIC. METALLIC. 


Gases. 

Chlorine; ... Ch. 

Hydrogen ; H. 

Oxygen; ... 0. 

Nitrogen; ... N. 


Solids. 


Bromine 

... Br. 

Carbon 

... C. 

Iodine 

... I. 

Phosphorus 

... P. 

Silicon 

... Si. 

Sulphur 

... S. 


Alaminium, , aL 

Calcium, . Co! 

Copper, , Cu. 

Iron (Ferrum), Fe. 

Magnesium, Mg. 

Manganese, .. Mu. 

Potash (Kalium) K. 

Sodium (Natrium) Na. 


These elements are rarely found pure in plants ; and when 
such is the case, it is regarded as an accident, and not as the 
normal state of things. 


Some of these are seldom present save as mere traces, such 
as iodine or bromine, which appear as iodides and bromides. 
Others again are almost universally present, and in quantity, such 
as calcium, which appears in the form of an oxide, or of an oxide 
in combination with some other element or compound. The oxide 
of calcium is pure lime, limestones and shells and chalk are oxides 
of calcium u\ combuiation with carbonic acid, and are carbonates 
of Iini6. Bone-dust is chiefly oxide of calcium in combination 
ff'M phosphoric acid, and is phosphate of lime, 

Siilpho-phosphate of lime is bones dissolved in sulphuric acid, 
and in chemical combination with it. Pliosphoric ticid is phos- 
phorus and oxygen in chemical combination, and sulphuric acid 
is sulphur and oxygen in combination, <fec., &c. 

Now, a growing plant requires these to build its structure. 
A growing plant collects the inorganic elements from the sidl, 
and the organic from the atmosphere, and, combining them in its 
tisane, bu Ids its structure, or, as we say, grows. An animal does 
the opposite of this Using the plant as food, it gives the organic 
back to the air again through its lungs, (fee., and passes the 
inorganic back to the earth in its excrements. Now it is these 
inorganic elements that we have got to look after ; for it is found 
that if a plant gets the inorganic elements in the soil, it will find 
the organic in the atinospliere. 

The fruitfulness of a soil is decreased or increased according to 
inexorable laws. With each crop that is taken from the ground a 
greater or less amount of fertility is removed, and if this process is 
continued year after year ultimate barrenness must result. There 
is no remedy but that of supplying, in the form of manuies, what 
is thus taken away. The farmer must feed the land which feeds 
him, and through him many others, or in the end, all must starve 
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together. I will now endeavor to give a short description of the 
different manures, and in order to do so, have arranged them in 
three classes : Animal vegetable, and mineral. 

ANIMAL MANURES. 

Animal manures comprise the flesh, bones, blood, excrements, 
etc., of animals. They contain more nitrogen than vegetable 
manures, and are far more powerful. The standard manure of this 
country is stable manure, which is composed of the excrements of 
the domestic animals. Of these, that of the horse is the* most 
valuable in its fresh state, but is very liable by fermentation to 
lose much of its value. A good sprinkling of salt occasionally will 
prevent this loss and add very much to its manorial value. The 
manure of sheep is next on the list, while that of the cow is of the 
least value, as the enriching substance of her food goes principally 
to the formation of the milk. The value of each of these manures 
varies with the food and condition of the animals from which it is 
obtained ; the manures from well kept cattle being far more valu- 
able than that from those which are poorly attended to, All the 
urine of animals should be preserved when possible, as this is very 
rich in nitrogen and the phosphates, and some writers on agricul- 
ture maintain that its value if properly preseived and applied is 
greater than that of the dung. From an experiment made a short 
while ago, it appears that in five months each cow discharges urine 
which when absorbed by loam, furnishes manure enough of the 
richest quality and most durable effects for half an acre of ground, 
there are various methods by which this manure might all be saved 
if the intelligent farmer will only set his wits to work in a proper 
manner. One simple way which I have observed, is to obtain a 
supply of soil in dry weather and to store it away in some shed or 
outhouse, and use it as an absorbent under the bedding, removing 
the soil to the compost heap as often as it becomes necessary. 
But the waste of manures is not confined to those of the liquid 
form : stable manure is often left exposed to the action of the 
weather and to ferment until the greater portion of its most valu- 
able elements have disappeared, and as it is always desirable to 
retain these fertilizing elements, it should be sheltered from the sun 
and rain, and fermenting heaps so covered with turf or loam, as to 
prevent the escape of the fertilizing gases. 

While referring to animal excrements, we are not forgetting the 
fact that the great bulk of such manure as is generally to be had is 
straw. Nevertheless the value lies chiefly in the excrements ; and 
the chief value of straw is to keep these together and to retain the 
urine till it is absorbed by the roots of plants and the several salts 
as they become soluble, thus preventing their loss from being 
filtered away by rains. 
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The manure of all poultry should be carefully preserved, as it is 
extremely rich in nitrogen and the phosphates. Professor Norton 
says that one hundred pounds of this material that has not been 
exposed to the rain or sun, is equal in value to 6ve or six loads of 
stable manure. It must be kept dry, reduced to powder and applied 
as a top dressing, or else formed into a compost with some matter 
to act as an absorbent. 

The flesh of dead animals, and the blood and offal from slaughter- 
houses are among the most powerful of fertilizers ; and yet it is not 
uncommon to see horses or cattle that die from disease drawn out 
in the woods or fields to decay on the surface of the ground. 
Every animal that dies should be made into a compost at once by 
covering with a few inches of turf or loam, as by that means 
decomposition goes on without the loss of the fertilizing elements, 
and a manure of the most valuable kind is produced. 

The value of bones as a manure is r.ndis[)uted, and they are 
beginning to be appreciated as they deserve to be by our farmers. 
They contain some of the most desirable and efficacious of the 
fertilizing elements required by plant life, and no thoughtful gardener 
should suffer them to be wasted about his house. One simple way 
of making bones available as a fertilizer is to take sulphuric acid 
and dilute it with three times its bulk in water ; then place the 
bones in a tub or barrel and pour in the acid as diluted upon them. 
After standing a day another portion of the acid may be poured on, 
when they will be found to be dissolved into a kind of paste, which 
is best applied by mixing thoroughly with earth, ashes, dried muck 
or some such matter. 

Sewage as a manure is far too much neglected. We are hearing 
continually of the tremendous loss caused by oar waste of town 
sewage. We leave that to those whom it most concerns, with the 
passing remark that it says little for the state of our political 
economy to waste that which, if properly applied, would produce 
the food that is brought from long distances at a tremendous 
annual cost. Of the waste of sewage in this country, I can only 
speak as others have spoken — in condemnation. As I pointed 
out when speaking of human excrements, house sew^age contains 
the inorganic fooii of plants in such a percentage as to make it 
available for any crop. Every house to which a garden is attached 
should have a tank into which the sewage would run and accumu- 
late, and this as a manure water would prove invaluable. Sewage 
as it comes from the house, is equal to guano water ; and where 
there is labour power enough, and the article convenient, its 
application would tell greatly in its favour, as we have abundantly 
proved. In quantities, it causes a luxuriant tender growth amongst 
such things as Cabbages, Cauliflowers, (causing the latter to throw 
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fine heads) and indeed among succulent crops generally. Lettuces 
and other vegetables fed with an abundance of sewage on thin 
hungry soils, are always much more juicy, tender, and crisp, in 
addition to having twice as large a crop. 

VEGETABLE MANUllES. 

Green Manuring — Vegetable substances in their green and succul- 
ent state are powerful fertiliser.'^ when thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil. A great portion of the bulk ot j^reen crops is obtained 
from atmospheric sources; and after a green crop is ploughed in, 
the soil necessarily contains more of the organic elements essential 
to vegetable nutrition than it did before that crop was grown ; it is 
richer, in fact, by the carbon, 0x3 gen, hydrogen and nitrogen, which 
the green crop has obtained from sources independent of the soil, 
In like manner, the crop grown after a green crop has been ploughed 
in, has the advantage of a regular supply of mineral elements which 
have been worked up by the roots of the fertilising crop from the 
soil and sub-soil, and which, in many instances, owing to their spar- 
ing soluliility, are with difficulty obtained under ordinary circum- 
stances. — Mortori'ii G ijclopivdki ‘‘The advantages of green manures 
‘ consist mainly in the addition of organic matter w’hich they make 
‘ to the soil. This matter aids in the liberation of those mineral 
‘ ingredients which are there locked up, and which, on being set free, 
‘act with so much advantage to the crop. The roots also exert a 
‘ great power in effecting this decomposition, and their agency is far 
‘ more efficacious than the intensest heat or the strongest acid in per- 
‘ suading the elements to give up for their own use wdiat is essential 
‘ to their maturity and perfection. By substituting a crop for a 
‘naked fallow, we have all the fibres of the roots throughout the field 
‘ aiding the decomposition which is slowly going forward in every 
‘ soil. 

‘ The proper time to turn in all crops used as a green manure is at 
‘ the season of blossoming, as in the green state the fermentation is 
‘ rapid, and by resolving the matter of plants into their elements, it 
‘ fits the ground at once for a succeeding crop. Strawy leaves and 
‘ vegetable are readily decomposed by the addition of a small quan- 
‘ tity of animal suhstance, or lime, and should he carefully compost- 
‘ ed, as they will add very much to the quantity of nutritive matter 
‘ collected under the form of manure iii a year. Turf, muck, mud, 
‘ the cleanings of old ditches, etc., are very rich in vegetable matter, 
‘ and are exceedingly valuable to the farmer for use 111 composts, and 
‘should he rnucli rnoie used and appreciated than tliey are now. 

MINERAL MANURES. 

Mineral manures include lime, salt, ashes, etc. These are very 
useful in supplying any inorganic niatter that may be required to 
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improve the fertility of the soil, and are also very valuable to 
improve the condition a soil may be in. 

Lime is applied to land in three different states — as quick lime, 
slaked lime, and mild or air-slaked lime To cold, stiff or newly- 
drained land it is best to apply quick or slake lime, while on light 
soils, mild or air-slaked lime is most benehcial. It is best to 
apply lime frequently and in small quantities, so as to keep it near 
the surface and always active. 

Common salt has been in use for ages as a fertilizer, and its 
great value cannot disputed. As an ingredient in compost it is 
invaluable, and operates on the soil with an influence which can be 
produced by no other stimulant, mineral or vegetable. It is very 
beneficial as a top dressing for wheat and grass lands, especially 
those of loamy texture. 

Ashes are composed of the entire inorganic parts of plants, and 
their great usefulness as a manure is evident and undisputed. The 
ashes from different trees differs materially in composition and 
value, but all are highly usefiil applications to every kind of soil 
and crop. Coal ashes are less vaiuai)le than wood-ashes, but are 
by no means to be neglected by the gardener, being very nsefnl, 
especially on stiff soils. 

Among the most common and most valuable of special manures, 
I place wood ashes,*’ says Professor Kedzie “ The amount of ash 
and its relative composition vary with the kind or part of vegetable 
burned, but we may safely take the ash of the body of a beech tree 
as representing the average composition of wood ashes. One bushel 
of ashes represents about two-and-a-balf tons of dry body wood, 
Wood ashes contain all the required elements of plant nutrition 
except nitrogen. One hundred pounds of wood ashes contains 16 
pounds of potash worth 80 cents, 3i pounds soda worth 2 cents, 
67 pounds of lime and magnesia worth 8 cents, and 5^ pounds of 
phosphoric acid worth 26 cents If we had to buy in the market 
the cheapest form the manurial materials contained in 100 pounds 
of ashes, the cost would be $1*16. Can you afford to throw away 
such valuable materials, or sell them for sixpence a bushel to the 
soap-boiler? No argument is needed ; here is the value and there is 
the selling price. Draw your own conclusions.” 

Charcoal. — Charcoal is made into an excellent manure by 
absorbing from the atmosphere, or the earthy substances with 
which it comes in contact, ammoniacal vapours and saline 
solutions which are very beneficial to vegetation, and without 
which they could not live. Now wood charcoal, (for there are two 
sorts, wood and animal) as it is very light and porous, has great 
affinity for vapours, absorbing a large amount of ammonia and 
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of oxygen. Ammonia is present in, and is given off from, all dead 
and decomposing animals and vegetables. It is also one of the chief 
constituents of manure, without which it is almost worthless. Wood 
charcoal also possess deodorising, disinfecting, and decolorising 
properties, which are entirely dependent on its absorbent qualities. 
Seeds sown and plants grown in moistened charcoal, sprout and 
grow with remarkable quickness. The best way to use charcoal is 
to mix about half and half with manure, or to carry the urinal water 
of stables and cowsheds and empty it on to a heap, or even let it 
steep in water from the dung heap, so that it may collect and retain 
the salts and solutions whicli are necessary for the well-being of the 
future plants. There is also another very valuable fertiliser, but 
which must be used with caution or it will do more hnrm than good, 
This is soot, which contains from 18 to 48 per cent, of minerai 
matters, which are found in combination with it, consisting of the 
earthy matters of coal and of compounds of gypsum and sulphates 
which are obtained from the lime of the flue and the sulphur of the 
coal. It also contains from I to 5 per cent of ammonia ; these 
compounds are for the most part very soluble, and enter into the 
composition of almost all vegetables. 


GARDEN REFUSE. 

There are few gardeners, perhaps, that will not candidly 
confess to a weakness in favour of ample supplies of manure and 
composts or soils ; and equally few that willingly cry enough of 
either, even when they are best served. Like the other good 
things of horticulture, these are not very evenly distributed. Some 
much-to-be-envied individuals appear to wallow in their abundance 
of these essentials to good gardening ; to many others it is a con- 
stant struggle to get the means to accomplish the end in one or 
other or both these matters. Much scraping and collecting to- 
gether of everything that is likely to be useful in eking out and 
taking the place of the limited but more valuable stores in hand 
has to be undertaken periodically as the usual lot of pinched means ; 
and only those who have some experience in this line can realize 
what is meant and entailed by this work of scraping and collecting 
together materials for composts. It means makeshifts and sub- 
stitutes often inferior in character and efficiency ; it entails an 
increase of labour rarely taken into account, and that can only be 
justified by actual necessity ; and it entails often an amount of 
anxiety and vexation on the gardener that only his devotion and 
enthusiasm can enable him to endure. All these considerations 
point to the necessity of utilising everything in any way fit to be 
converted into substitutes for manure or the better class of soils, at 
little cost of labour and time. 
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Among nil matters that m.-ij be so converted into manure and 
soil there is perhaf^s iiothnij? more available and useful than veget- 
able or garden refuse. Composed as it is of the remains of the 
iised-iip crops of tlie kitchen garden, the exhausted occupants of 
the flower garden, whether in the shape of stems, leaves or flowers 
of perennials and annuals, the mowings and sweepings of short grass, 
charred weeds and primings, and the rniscolhineoiis accMimnlations 
of decomposable matter rhaf result from the operations necessary 
to the dressing and keeping of gardens, it must, at least, he admitted 
to be varied enough as regards components. I have an impres- 
sion that more might be made of gardeif refuse than generally is the 
case in most places I have met witii very few cases in my own 
experience where the principle of saving and storing every particle 
of it was insisted on as a part of the general management of the 
garden. It some cases it may be unnecessary, owing to the require- 
ments in manure and soil being easily supplied from better sources ; 
yet even in such cases I wmuld ask whether, on the score of 
economy, the matter in question should not be saved There need 
be no fear that it will not come in handy and useful. Compost of 
this kind is of the greatest value in the planting of shrubs and 
trees, especially in cases where they must he put in ground that 
has been occupied previously by similar subjects. As dressings 
for flower beds and borders it is superior to manure, and for many 
vegetable crops, such as Saladings and Turnips, we 6nd it almost 
equal to manure. In rnv own case I arn by no means stinted in 
manure supply, nor in compost soils either, but for many subjects, 
they are easily improved in quality and texture by additions and 
mixtures from the compost heaps ; I find also that I have greater 
command of soils for composts, both in variety and quantity, from 
the habit of saving the refuse. 

So much for the uses of garden-refuse and the ways of disposing 
of it about larger gardens, in a brief v\ay, and now a word res- 
pecting its use in smaller ones. It is in these latter that the 
benefits of carefully husbanding in matters of a decomposable 
nature will be most felt. By small gardens, I mean those 
where all man u rial and compost matters must be purchased. I 
would urge on all possessed of such gardens, the importance of 
saving every scrap of green and dry refuse that may bo reduced 
to compost within a reaboiiable time. In the garden or out of it, 
on the premises or beyond them, let all matters capable of being 
reduced to plant-food by mean.s of fermentation or fire, be draw’ii 
together in one place and frequently turned. Two heaps may be 
advisable — one for gross materials, those which having much 
woody fibre in their composition, will require to be treated to 
liberal applications of quick lime, and the other for leaves of all 
kinds and the remains of herbaceous stuffs generally; in fact, every- 
thing that will ferment of itself may be put on this heap, and each 
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successive addition should have a little quick lime mixed with it 
for the purpose of combining with and fixing some of the gaseous 
constituents and promoting the decomposition ot the woody par- 
ticles. Some attention given to these points, and to the desira- 
bility of adding to the heap or heaps on every favoraide oppor- 
tunity, will have the eflfect of lessening the expenses of the garden 
in the first place, and will afterwards lead to the improvement of 
the soil. The kind and quality of manure tliat is generally pur- 
chased for gardens of the description conternphitod, is usually of a 
heating and stimulating kind, under which few soils can long 
remain equally productive, They are especially unsuitable for thin 
dry soils, whereas the compost is the best application that can be 
made to such. In a few years it sensibly increases its depth and 
annually adds to its productiveness. The compost will sustain 
excellent crops of all kinds of vegetables which, if not so luxuriant 
as those from manure at first, will be more sweet, crisp and firm. 

An American writer gives the following practical instructions as 
to the method of utilising refuse to the best advantage “What 
‘ is a compost heap ? Properly made, it is a heap of manure, a 
‘ repository of all kinds of otherwise obnoxious matter, which it 
* converts into harmless and most valuable plant-food. I say ])ro- 
‘ perly made, for there are heaps and heaps, and it is rare to find 
‘ one so built that its contents will decay well, or one not sur- 
‘ rounded by valuable liquid which is too often allowed to run to 
‘ waste. The heap is often thrown up anyhow for its materials to 
‘ dry instead of rot, and much of its value is lost in tiiat way. To 
‘ make a proper compost heap there must be a fair proportion of stable 
‘ manure. Having that at command, first dig out an oblong trench 
‘ in a convenient situation. It may be eight by tw elve feet for a 
‘garden, and twice or three times the size for a held. Throw out 
‘ all the black soil, down to the clay, upon one side, leaving the 
‘ other clear for wheeling or carting alongside. Commence with a 
‘ layer of coarse stable dung, about six inches thick, spreading it 
‘evenly over the bottom. Then build ii[), layer by layer, evenly 
‘ and flat, with the clearings of hedgerows, ditches and grassy walks, 
‘ weeds of all kinds (unless going to seed, when they should be 
‘burnt), lawn mowings, leaves, pea and or bean stalks, etc., in fact, 
‘anything which will decay. Always shake all thu stable manure 
‘ and green stuff to form an even layer, never leaving so much as 
‘ a barrowful in one spot. Build up the sides as plumb as the walls 
‘ of a house. Between every three or four layers of manure and 
‘green stuft throw' a sprinkling of the earth taken out, to prevent 
‘ heating too much, or a dressing of ashes, -if at hand. Deposit here 
‘ all the kitchen or bouse waste (old boots or tin cans excepted), 
‘ and the droppings from the fowl-house. Break up any lumps in 
‘the hen manure, or Vietter still, throw dry earth under the roosts. 
‘ After every layer of stable dung, or green stuff, tread it dowm 
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‘ well, and so go on, adding layer by layer, but never more than four 
‘ or five inches of any one kind. Should there be rather more stable 
‘dung than other materials, throw over more soil, which will absorb 
‘ the moisture and assist in the decomposition. Scratch the sides 
‘ down with a fork, leaving it as neat as a stack, but with a flat top, 
‘ and when about four feet high, cover all with a layer of three or 
‘four inches of soil to keep in the ammonia. After the heap has 
‘ been allowed to heat for a week or so, thiow over it the liquid 
‘ waste from the house, etc., and if any liquid should run from the 
‘ heap, dig a hole at the lowest corner to catch it, and throw it 
‘ back over the top. Of course, if pigs and cows are kept, the 
‘ mixture will be all the better. In about three or four months, the 
‘ whole will be found 'm prime condition for any kind of crop. A 
‘ heap of this dung should always be under way, in order to dispose 
‘of all waste or decaying matter, allowing the garden and surround- 
‘ ings to be kept in mu'A\ better order. Whenever the heap gets 
‘ about four feet high, top off with a layer of soil and start another. 

‘ Method makes money.” 

LIQUID MANURES. 

The advantages of applying nanures in such a form that they 
may be readily absorbed by plants, instead of laying inert in the 
soil for months, as is frequently the case when solid manures are 
used, should certainly be known to every one interested in garden- 
ing. In Europe the practice of using manures in a liquid form, 
especially for plants in pots, has been adopted extensively for 
years, having in many instances entirely superseded all the solid 
substances formerly used us stimulants In this country, except 
in very rare instances, the old practice is still adhered to. Liquid 
manures, except in the hands of the professional gardener, continue 
unknown or at least neglected ; this is the more surprising when 
we take into consideration the enervating climate, the innumerable 
insect pests and the thousand and one other ills to which our most 
highly prized favourities frequently succumV), and which, in many 
instances, would undoubtedly bo saved by a judicious administra- 
tion of some stimulants that w'ould induce them to start freely 
into growth. The following interesting remarks on this subject 
recently appeared in The (Jarden. 

“ One of the common mistakes made by amateur cultivators of 
‘flowers is that of over-manuring. To grow plants properly, little 
‘ or no crude manure should be incorporated in the soil, as it induces 
* a too luxurious growth of foliage and wood at the expense of the 
‘ flowers. The liquid form is the best in which to apply manure, 

‘ and this should be made very weak, especially if it be of astimulat- 
‘ ing character, such as guano. The chief value of liquid manure is 
‘ that its effects are perfectly controllable, and can be made constant 
‘ either to produce an exuberant growth and sustain it, or to produce 
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* any lesser efieot, as may be desired. If wood and foliage be desired 
^ the manure should be given as soon as the buds begin to swell or 
‘ when the leaves commence to develop. This growth can be kept 
‘ up during the season by frequent applications of the liquid, but 
‘ should never be continued beyond the 1st of August, as then the 
‘ growth naturally begins to cease, the wood begins to harden as the 
‘ season advances, and ripens for the winter rest of the plant. If 

* the liquid be applied after the commencement of this preparation 
‘ for rest, the growth is unnaturally continued, and the wood, not 
‘ having time to ripen, is winter-killed. When the production of 6ne 

flowers is desired, liquid manure should be applied when the flower- 
‘ buds begin to show themselves prominently and commence to swell; 
' it then causes a larger development of the petals and a enhance- 

* ment of the colours, but if applied too early, it is liable to produce 
‘ monstrous flowers, 

‘ Applied to Roses, the flowers are largely increased in size and 
‘ also in brilliancy of colour. For Zoiiale Geraniums and similar 

* plants, the supply must be moderate and continuous ; while to 
‘plants bedded out for their peculiar foliage, it should be given 
‘ more frequently, so as to cause the production of larger and higher- 
‘ coloured foliage. With some plants, however, such as bulbs, the 
‘ strength of the flowers is dependent upon the luxuriance of the 
‘ leaf growth of the previous season, the results of their vital action 
‘ being stored up in the bulb for next year’s blooming. In such 
‘ cases the plants should have a supply of the liquid for some time 
‘ after they have done blooming. When applied to fruit trees, the 
‘ best time for its application is after the fruit has set and it begins 
‘ to swell. To give it when the flower-buds show themselves is use- 
‘ less, as the size and colour of the flower have little if any influence 
‘ upon the size and flavour of the fruit. If the manure applied be 
‘ too strong, a too luxuriant leaf growth is brought about, and there 
^ is danger of the tree casting its fruit prematurely, the whole ener- 
‘ gies of the plant under the stimulating action of the manure being 
‘ expended in the production of leaves. As the season for the 
‘ maturing of the fruit approaches, the supply of manure should be 
‘ gradually withheld, or otherwise the fruit, although large and fair, 
‘ would become watery and lose much of its proper flavour. The 

* best mode of applying liquid manure to plants or trees in the open 

* ground is to make holes near them, or towards the extremities of 
‘ the circle to which their roots extend, with a crow-bar or stout 
‘stake, from 1 to 3 in. in diameter, driven in to a depth of from 
‘ 12 to 18 in., and then withdrawn, filling the holes with liquid. 
‘ It thus soaks away into the soil immediately in contact with the 
‘ roots, and nothing is lost by evaporation, as is the case when it 
‘is applied to the surface of the soil. This is also an admirable 
‘ mode of watering plants in the open ground during a drought. 

* The number of these holes should vary with the size of the tree 
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‘ or plant, one hole to every 2 ft square of ground being generally 
‘ sufficient. If the weather be very dry, the manure should be much 
‘ diluted ; and if the weather be wet, it may be applied of greater 
‘ strength. As a rule for the preparation of liquid manurts for out- 
‘ door purposes as above recommended, the following quantities of 
‘ various manures to a hogshead of water (sixty gallons) will give 
‘ the average strength at which it should be used, if applied every 
‘ two weeks during the season ; — One bushel of horse manure, or 
‘ the same quantity of sheep manure, or half a bushel of hen manure 
‘ or half a bushel of soot, or six pounds of guano, allowing the liquid 
‘to stand two or three^(lay8 before using, stirring it once a day, 

‘ and using the clear liquor,*’ 

Soot Water. — As a cheap and easily made reliable fertilizer 
this IS of great value. It may be used with much advantage 
wherever jilants arc grown in pots. There is no kind of plant it 
does not benefit, and it may be given to those which produce 
fruit, flowers, or fine foliage. It has the virtue better than any 
other fertilizer of clearing worms from the soil of pots, and this is 
a great gam in itself. No kind of worm will remain in the 
soil which receives a supply of soot water occasionally, and it 
causes foliage, fruit, and flowers to assume a much darker colour 
than they do when it is not used. It imparts extra vigour, and 
may be used all the year round. Ferns are specially benefited 
by it, and the fronds assume a deep green colour under its influ- 
ence. It may be used to expel worms before the pots are full of 
roots, but as a general fertilizer it should not be much employed 
until the roots have taken to the soil freely. It is not wanted until 
then. Many have much difticulty in getting the soot to mix with 
the water, but this is easily enough managed. Any ordinary 
old bag should be taken; half fill it with soot, put a brick or large 
stone inside, tie uf» the mouth, and put into the tank or barrel 
with the water. In a short time the water will have penetrated 
through every particle of the soot and converted it into a pulp. 
The water is then in excellent condition for use. It may, however, 
be too strong for giving to the plants as it is, but a quantity of 
it may be lifted and put into the pans with clear water, the 
strength to apply it being a matter which can only be determined 
by the cultivator. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Purely chemical manures are usually classed by those who 
know but little of the subject, as stimulants, but a stimulant is 
something which causes temporary excitement, but does not pro- 
duce any peirnanent good. 

To the human race alcohol is called a stimulant. We hear 
of old people being sometimes kept alive by the aid of stimulants, 
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but never of young people growing and thriving on them. Sir J. 
B. Lawes says : “ Light and heat are the only stimulants to vege- 

tation, all other things must be classed as foods,’’ Therefore chemi- 
cal fertilisers are not stimulants, but real plant foods. 

Commercial fertilisers, like potash salts, phosphates, bones, 
guano, ammonium salts, and nitrate of soda, contain plant-food 
in very concentrated and readily available conditions. Their prin- 
cipal ingredients are phosphoric acid, potash, lime and nitrogen. 
The rule in purchasing such manures should be to select those 
which supply most economically the materials that garden plants 
need, and which the soil fails to furnish in sufficient amount. 
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CHAPTER VII 

« 

Seeds ai^d SoWii^g. 


f HE proper selection of Seeds is nndonbtedlj the first step on 
the road to success in jrardening, if may therefore not in- 
opportune to ofier a few observations on srrd selection^ for 
there are some very unsound ideas far too prevalent, which 
often lead to injudicious purchases In the opinion of a hrge num- 
ber of persons, seeds are a purchasable commodity of like value 
from whomsoever obtained. No more delusive idea exists. If one 
thing is more certain than another it is this : that there is as much 
difference in seeds as in men and women, and consequently it be- 
hoves every one to get the best obtainable. There may be some 
trifling difference in price; the good will undoubtedly cost rather 
more money; but what I'j that circumstance compared with paying 
a trifle less and getting an inferior article ? Satisfactory crops 
cannot be grown from inferior seeds, however good the cultivation. 
Good seeds must be secured, then, whatever tiie cost and trouble 
in selecting them. 

The sage advice in one of our famous cookery hooks, which 
commenced with the admonition “ to first catch your hare,^' may 
be paraphrased on the present oc^casion bv the advice “ first select 
your seeds.” Any one who lias paid a moderate amount of attention 
to matters hoi ticultural, must know that during the la.st few years 
great improvements have lu en made in most of our vegetables, and 
in many flowering plants rn -ed from seed For example, compare 
the Cabbages of to-day wiili those of ten years ago, or the Peas, 
Broccoli or Cauliflowers These marked improvements, small from 
year to year, but important over longer intervals, we owe chiefly 
to our leading seedsmen, wlio have spent great pains in the creation 
and improvement of so many plants of every-day use. In numbers 
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of instances they have done the work in their own grounds i in 
others they have bought up at large premiums the results of other 
men’s labours ; but in one way or another it is to the enterprise of 
our leading English seedsmen that we are indebted for the im- 
proved characters of so many universally grown plants. 

Then it must be remembered that these enterprising members 
of the craft, however enthusiastic they may be, and we believe that 
many of them are enthusiastic to a degree not common amongst 
business men in other trades, have to regard the distribution of 
their seeds, however good theymay be, as a commercial transac- 
tion and if they are to thrive, they must contrive to gather a little 
profit by the way, or they will fail in their object. In what way, 
it may be asked, does this consideration affect the seed buyer ? 
The answer to this question will appear a little later on It must 
be conceded that every real improvement effected in any plant of 
general use, is a national gain. It is equally a personal gain to 
the individual cultivator. Each gardener has thus, it would seem, 
not only a personal, but a collective interest in these improve- 
ments. And again, if these seedsmen and the other raisers of 
improved seeds are repaid for their past labours they are encour- 
aged to undertake others, which in turn will benefit the general 
community. This can only be secured by a very large number of 
persons buying the novelties which are offered from year to year. 
There is a frequent notion amongst gardeners that it is hazardous 
to buy novelties. Perhaps it was so when ill-advised people offered 
untried things for sale ; but now-a-days, what with criticism in the 
Gardening Press and the care which good business men take to 
prevent disappointments, the risk is reduced to a minimum. 

It is rare that any strongly recommended novelty will now 
prove absolutely delusive. I may then, without indiscretion, 
urge our gardeners to be trustful as well as careful, only suggesting 
that in selecting novelties for trial, they should do so judiciously 
by choosing those only which are sent forth by well-tried and 
trustworthy firms. 

I cannot too forcibly impress on my readers this fact, that 
the pedigree of seeds is as important as the pedigree of stock. If 
a celebrated breeder of shorthorns by his skill and preseverance 
through long years, has obtained a stiain of animals superior in 
some respects to all others, and so commands a higher price for his 
produce, why should not our seedsmen, who have taken equal 
pain, equally reap the reward of their labours and enterprise ? 

SEED SOWING. 

The sowing of seeds is too often looked upon as an operation 
requiring but little care or attention, and especially so by the 
native malee. When the sowing is left in his hands, he cannot 
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realise that any difference should be made in the treatment of large 
or small seeds : his only idea seems to be that all that is required 
of him is to scatter the seeds either in a seed-bed or pot, as the case 
may be, cover them with a certain amount of soil, (in the majority 
of instances far too much) and leave the rest to nature. 

If there is one operation more than another that the owner of 
a garden should personally superintend, it is the sowing of seeds, 
not only to see that the work is properly done, but also to insure 
proper seeds being sown ; for it is a very common trick amongst 
maleesy when the sowing is left entirely to them, to purloin the 
seeds given them to sow, and substitute others of an inferior descrip- 
tion in their place. A great diversity of opinion exists as to the 
proper method of sowing seeds. Many of our leading Horti- 
culturists at home advocate the practice of sowing in an almost 
perfectly dry soil, and others as strongly urge the necessity of 
thoroughly saturating the soil before sowing. 

We next come to the question as to the proper extent of cover- 
ing to be given to the seeds, and on this point there are also many 
conflicting theories, some advocate covering deeply, and others, 
scarcely covering at all. If we err at all, it is better to do so by 
covering too little, rather than too much. The worst danger to be 
apprehended is that the seedlings may come up rather weaker than 
they would if they had a firmer hold on the soil. We must 
remember that all covering is, to a certain extent, unnatural ; 
plants in a state of nature distribute their seeds on the surface 
of the soil, and although these before germinating may become 
covered with leaves or other debris, this is the result of accident 
and not design. On the other hand, thousands of seeds are buried 
alive — suffocated, through excess of covering. The soil in which 
seeds are sown should be made moderately firm, if too haid, it will 
prove an obstacle to vigorous growth ; nor must the soil be left 
soft, a certain amount of resistance is necessary for the healthful 
development of the plants. 

Sowing small seeds. — Nothing perplexes amateurs and others, 
who are not well acquainted with gardening, more than the raising 
of plants from seed. To get up large seed is an easy matter, but 
not so in the case of small seeds, as they require very careful sow- 
ing and management, or failure is sure to be the result. Take 
Calceolarias for instance, or Begonias, the seeds of which are as fine 
as dust, and sow either in the ordinary way, and the chances are 
that the whole will be lost; whereas by preparing the soil properly 
and sowing on its surface, both kinds of seed germinate freely. 
First drain the pan or pot, and then put over the crocks some moss 
or rough siftings from the potting bench, and on these some of 
the finer soil, finishing off on the top with very fine sifted soil 
mixed with a little silver sand. All should then be pressed down 
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and made level and smooth, and then watered through a fine rosed 
pot or damped by means of a syringe, when, after standing to drain 
for a time, all will be ready for sowing. 

How TO sow VERY SMALL SEEDS EVENLY ON THE SURFACE OP 
THE SOIL — Many find itdifificult to do this; some advise mixing the 
seed with sand, but that does not help much. I have found the 
following plan perfectly successful. Take a piece of writing paper 
about the size of an oblong letter envelope, or better, perhaps, an 
envelope itself, bend it slightly so that the upper surface may form 
a hollow channel ; place the seed in this channel, about midway, 
then hold the paper by one end in the left hand, the thumb on the 
upper surface, the lower surface resting on the fore and middle 
fingers separated from each other, the channelled form of the paper 
being thus maintained. Then incline the other end of the paper 
slightly towards the surface of the soil on which the seed is to be 
sown, and with the forefinger of the right hand give a succession of 
gentle taps on the thumb of the left ; this action will cause the 
the seed to pass gradually down the paper, and over the lower 
edge, as sparingly as may be desired by properly regulating the force 
and frequency of the taps, and so the seed may be sown as sparsely 
and as evenly as you may desire. 1 can thus make even the 
minute seed of the Tuberous Begonia fall on to the soil almost 
singly. The lower edge of the paper must be smooth and even, 
otherwise the passing of the seed over would be checked ; this is 
best secured by using an envelope, this part of the work over, the 
next thingtoprovideagainstis theseed suffering from want of water, 
or the soil getting the least dry, as that is a rock beset with failure. 
To prevent the soil drying, nothing answers so well as a piece of 
glass laid over tho pot or pan, as it keeps the air in a thoroughly 
humid condition. A bell or hand-glass answers the same purpose 
if kept close, and in sunny weather it is always advisable to shade, 
as solar heat and light soon draw out the moisture. Should the 
soil become the least dry, the safest way to damp it, is to bedew 
it with water from a syringe, as it can be done more lightly than 
through the rose of a pot, if the syringe is used with dexterity. 
Seeds of a larger size than those named may be slightly covered or 
have a very thin sprinkling of fine silver sand amongst them, but 
only just enough to give colour, and not bury the soil. Seed the 
size of Mustard may be buried the eighth of an inch deep, and so 
on in proportion, but the great point with all to secure free ger- 
mination is to have an equal warm, moist bed, from which they come 
forth without any loss. 

Germination of Seeds. — Many and various causes tend at 
times to retard the growth or germination of seeds, as, for ins- 
tance, too much wet with too low a temperature ; and, as is often 
the case with small seeds, their being covered too deeply. One of 
the greatest sources of failure, however, consists in sowing in ground 
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but freshly broken up, or too loose and open, and not sufficiently 
firm to retain an even moisture, — a condition which is of the first 
importance in the successful rearing of all kinds of plants from 
seed. Freshly du'jj, or very light and loose soil, when seeds are 
sown in it near the surface, very often contains but just sufficient 
moisture to start the germ of the seed into growth ; and if the 
weather is at all dry, as frequently happens, this surface 
moisture rapidly evaporates, and the soil becoming dry below 
the seed, before the young root has had time to push its way down, 
the embryo plants at once perish, and the seedsman is but too 
often held in fault for nee'dless failure. Unless very^heavy or clayey, 
the ground in dry weather cannot be made fairly too firm for seed 
sowing, and whether sown in pots, pans, or boxes in the greenhouse, 
or on seed-beds, etc., in the open ground, a firm bottom should at all 
times be secured. In sowing seeds out of doors, freshly, broken-up 
ground, if of a heavy or retentive nature, should be made more 
firm by beating down with a spade, &c ; if very light and open, it 
should be trodden down firmly with the foot, and in either case 
raked level before and after sowing seed. This process will ensure 
an even and moist surface, a free germination, and, in very many 
instances, serve as a preventive of unnecessary disappointment. 

Seed sowing in dry weather — To obtain a regular succession 
of many things, both flowers and vegetables, it is necessary to sow 
frequently. In a well managed garden, although the bulk of the 
mam crops are sown during September and October, still to keep 
every yard of land constantly employed, seed sowing must be a 
continuous business almost throughout the year. During the 
months abovernentioned this is a very simple matter, for the soil is 
then moist and friable, in fact too frequently overcharged with 
humidity. As the season advances, this gives place to a continu- 
ous period of drought and it is at this time that the difficulties of 
the gardener commence. In most instances seeds that are sown 
obstinately refuse to germinate owing, of course, to the want of 
sufficient moisture in the soil ; and even when they do make their 
appearance above ground, they are generally so weak and sickly 
that they either wither off at once or become the prey of the first 
insect pest at hand. The first remedy for this state of things is to 
thoroughly saturate the seed beds with strong liquid manure before 
sowing, if no animal manures are available, Guano, at the rate 
of one ounce to the gallon of water, answers equally well. Sow 
the seeds immediately, covering with dry soil only ; treated in this 
way the young plants come up strong and vigoious, and get away 
from insect enemies at once by their rapid growth. 

Why Seeds Fail — An American writer on this subject very 
pithily remarks that “ when purchased seeds fail, the seedsman is 
blamed. If seeds do not produce a crop true to kind, the fault is 
probably that of the seedsman, or rather of the seed grower; but 
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when seeds fail outright, the fault is generally that of the one who 
sows them. Entire failure with seeds is usually due to one of two 
causes : to too deep covering, and to improper covering. When the 
seedling plants appear above the surface of the soil, the growth 
made in doing this is entirely from the contents of the seed. The 
stem of the minute embryo, the rudimentary plant, elongates, 
a portion pushes downwards into the soil, and another pushes to- 
wards the surface of the soil. The material for this growth was 
provided beforehand in the seed itself, either in the seed leaves of 
the embryo, as in the cucumber, or outside of the embryo plant, 
as in the beet. This growth takes place before the plant has form- 
ed any roots by which it can take up nutriment from the soil. It 
is evident, if the seed be so far below the surface that the material 
provided for the growth of the young plant is exhausted, before 
that reaches the surface, it must die. Hence, covering too deep 
is a frequent source of failure. If the seeds are but slightly 
covered with very loose soil, the embryo plant, after it starts, 
is in contact with the air, which fills the spaces between the 
particles of the soil and soon dries and dies. This common cause 
of failure may be avoided, by compacting the soil, bringing its 
particles in close contact with the drying air. Hence compacting 
the soil by the use of a roller, by patting tlie suiface with the 
back of a spade or by the old method, rough, hut effective, of 
^ treading in the seed’ by passing over the rows with the feet, either 
of these, which produces the same result, will ensure success with 
seeds which otherwise would fail. These are most important points 
to be heeded at sowing time. 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 


G^ItiVatioi^ of plaints ii^ Pots. 

-v\/\/\/Vv— 

S uccess in gardening, as in aftairs of greater consequence, is 
mainly dependent upon careful attention to a variety of 
little matters — too often considered of minor importance — 
and in no portion of the work of the garden is this careful 
attention more needed than in the cultivation of plants in pots. It 
is not a good plan to grow any plant in a pot ; but pot culture is a 
necessity of horticultuie, and as all gardeners, great or small, 
grow an immense proportion of their stock in pots for a shorter or 
longer season every year, it follows that they should know all they 
can about pot culture and its evils. Gardeners, and especially 
amateurs, are so much accustomed to growing plants in pots, that 
I dare say that the idea is a common one, that it is the best 
way to grow them. It is not the best way, however, and except 
under a few exceptional circumstances, it is the worst way. Very 
many of the ills which afflict plants are directly or indirectly 
traceable to their culture in pots. It is an acknowledged fact 
that green-fly, thrip, red spider, mildew and not a few other pests 
and diseases which attack plants, are encouraged and aggravated 
by culture in pots. How is this? some one will ask; and in 
answer it may be said that the idea is not a new one, or broached 
for the first time. Lindley gave the subject his attention, and so 
did Knight ; and inventors have devised pots that were said to 
overcome or mitigate the evils complained of, but owing either to 
the price or inconvenience of using such articles, they have never 
become popular, and for mostly all purposes the common (lower 
pot is still in general use. 

One of the greatest disadvantages connected with the use of 
pots is the necessity of standing them in places exposed to the 
air and sun, and the great fluctuations of temperature and 
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moisture to which the roots of the plants growing in them are ex- 
posed. It is very bad for any plant to have its roots in a medium 
that is liable to be alternately wet and dry, or cold and warm, and 
these are just the conditions to which pots expose them ; hence 
experienced gardeners are always casting about for some means 
of protecting the pots, and resort to plunging, shading, sprinkling 
paths, and various other devices so as to prevent these agencies 
working mischief as much as possible. When a plant is newly 
potted in abundance of soil, and freely watered, the roots are not 
so much afiected ; but when they reach the sides of the pots, which 
they soon do, and there is nothing between them and the sun 
and air but about an eighth of an inch of porous earthenware, 
they are liable to serious injury if not watched attentively. 
When the soil becomes parched in the pots it shrinks away from the 
sides, leaving a space between the two ; active evaporation begins 
from the tender roots, which instead of absorbing moisture, as is 
their function, part with it, and the consequence is that they are 
either killed or injured, and the branches suffer in proportion. 
Wherj large collections of plants exist, or where those in charge 
have not time to attend to the wants of the plants, this is quite a 
common occurrence, and many a plant is irietrievably ruined 
thereby. Regular attention to watering and shading can only 
prevent such things happening ; and in the case ot pot-bound 
plants a good deal of attention is required, because the soil in the 
pot soon dries up. To fully understand the condition of a plant 
situated in a pot as described, it must be lernembered that in the 
natural state when a plant grows in the ground, the roots have 
unlimited scope, and do not experience such conditions at all ; 
whereas in a pot exposed on all sides, evaporation is constantly 
going on from the roc.ts, the porous earthenware pot acting like 
a wet cloth put round a bottle of water to keep it cool. As re- 
gards temperature, the roots of all plants are naturally subjected 
to far more uniform conditions than the tops, that is to say the 
temperature of the ground does not vary nearly so much as that 
of the air, and it is found that the nearer these conditions are 
imitated in artificial culture the better do plants thrive. 

The remedies for the drawbacks of pot-culture are various. 
Many kinds of plants have of necessity to be grown on stages and 
shelves in houses where they cannot be plunged, and the cultivator 
must then do the best he can under the circumstances. The 
main point to attend to in such cases is not to water the plants 
during the driest and warmest time of the day when evaporation 
is moat active, but say in the morning or in the evening. Plants 
standing with their pots touching each other thrive much better 
than when the pots are placed widely asunder, and hence close 
ranking should be the rule, provided the tops have room at the 
same time. Under other circumstances the best plan is to plunge 
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the pots Up to the rim, whenever possible or convenient. Plung- 
ing obviates many evils, and it is often a good practice to plunge 
the pots of favorite subjects in another and larger pot, filling up 
the space between the sides with ashes or soil. Double-sided pots 
have been made to meet this end, but they are too cumbersome for 
general use. A dry cloth or a piece of stout brown paper tied 
round a pot, answer almost as well. The object in any case is to 
prevent radiation and evaporation, or the escape of heat and mois- 
ture from the soil in the pot, and so preserve the roots in an 
agreeable medium. 

This system of growing plants for out-door decoration is much 
more generally practised in this country than in Europe ; and 
where but a limited space is available, when intelligently carried 
out, is perhaps the most efficient method of beautifying and adorn- 
ing our homes. By this means we are not only able to grow a 
larger number of plants in a given space, but, provided they are 
properly looked after, will always present a neater appearance 
than when planted in the ground. 

The first point to be considered is the proper selection of 
varieties, and where, as in this country, we have such a plethora 
of beauty to select from, this is at times rather a difficult task ; for 
we must bear in mind not only whether the situation they are to 
be grown in is fully exposed to the sun — partially or entirely 
shaded — but there is also the question of .set, which must be regu- 
lated according to the position they are required for. If the 
plants are to be arranged in straight lines, they must be selected 
of uniform height for each row, but if intended to be grown in 
groups, they should be placed iii pyramidal form. The same regu- 
larity must be observed in the choice of the pots in which they 
are to be grown. 

Then, as to their proper arrangement. To this successfully 
great care and good taste is necessary. The common practice of 
grouping a lot of highly coloured foliage plants together, without 
anything to subdue or harmonise the effect, reminds one of a bou- 
quet of dark roses w ithout either foliage or any other colour to 
relieve them. Take the same flowers and add a small number of 
either yellow or pink varictie.s, with a fair amount of foliage, and 
mark the difference in appearance, and in the same way with 
plants, if highly coloured vanetie.s are judiciously blended with 
others having deep green fuliage, such as Palms, Cycads, Panax, 
&c., the effect will be greatly improved. 

COMPOSTS FOP. POT PLANTS. 

One of the most important matters connected with the cul- 
tivation of imported or acclimatised plants, — which have in this 
country to be cultivated mainly in pots or restricted borders, 
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frequently under glass or carefully shaded houses, and have, as a 
consequence, to be constantly stipplied with water by artificial 
means — must always be the constituents of the soil in which they 
are potted or planted. Although certain plants — the Croton for 
instance — appear to be not over particular as to what description 
of soil 18 used as a basis for a compost, yet even such plants attain 
to different degrees of health and vigour when the soli most suited 
to their nature preponderates. Good culture in all other respects 
lessens the evils arising from a misapplication of soils ; but when 
a plant finds its element in this respect, and is otherwise properly 
cared for, its character is developed with more freshness and 
vigour. 

I believe it is correct to say that the chief features of the 
horticulture of tne present, as compared with that of the past, is, 
that complicated mixtures of soils and manures are less used and 
believed in as “ the secret” of successful culture, and that the ten- 
dency is still in the direction of simplicity m this respect, Mixtures 
when compounded from fincy, and with little knowledge of the 
elements ot chemistry, may or may not be compounds of evil. 
After many years of extensive practice, 1 am thoroughly convinced 
that the mixing of different sorts of soils and manures for potting 
plants in general, is an evil to be avoided, and feel certain that a 
plant that thrives in loam will thrive better in it ultimately — 
make a more healthy and robust plant — if there are no animal 
or organic manures mixed with the turfy loam. I of course mean 
all organic manures of a rapidly changing character which putrifies, 
even though in that process the substances formed are highly im- 
portant to plant life. All such, and humus of every description, 
are best left out of the soil in which all the slower growing and 
more hard wooded plants are potted, if they are to be healthy, 
floriferons and long lived- By so doing the soil runs far less risk 
of becoming what is well understood by the term soured, and, of 
course, unhealthy. Tt may be asked, are the excrements of ani- 
mals and decaying vegetation not beneficial to such plants ? Un- 
doubtedly they are ; but not mixed in with the soil in a narrow, 
deep vessel like a flower-pot. Such highly stimulating, and more 
or less fermenting, substances are best applied as a top dressing 
when the plants require it. The turfy loam generally used for 
potting possesses, at first, much organic matter, of a less rapidly 
changing (because to some extent differently incorporated with the 
soil) as well as of a more natural character ; and as a rule no 
other manure need be mixed with the ball of earth in the pots, 
unless it be of a less rapidly changing character, such as giound 
bones. Take for instance a Croton and a Dracmim — plants of 
very diverse characters. They thrive splendidly in light turfy 
loam, and require nothing else till their pots get pretty well filled 
with roots. Then a top dressing of rich manure is of immense 
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benefit to them, which if mixed with the euil at the time of potting, 
is not only unnecessary, but positively injurious. The roots which 
these two plants make in the loam pure and simple, with perhaps 
the addition of some charcoal and bones, are far more numerous, 
and of a different character to those produced in soil made rich 
and soft with rapidly decaying manure, in which the roots are long 
and less twiggy, escaping more rapidly down among the drainage 
into simpler and sweeter fare. 

As a rule, we neglect far too much of nature's rule of potting 
and nourishing her children. We put manure of a too gross nature 
into the soil ; Nature lays it on the surface. We give a narrow 
deep body of soil, with comparatively little surface exposed to the 
air, and that little is far too often a mass of gangrene and slime ; 
on the other hand nature, as a rule, gives a shallow body of earth 
with a great wealth of surface clothed with living verdure of some 
sort. In all these respects we cannot, in small gardens or houses 
follow the lead of nature in the culture of plants in pots. But 
the further the departure from her ways, the more likely we are 
to be in error. We can, however, top dress more and mix less humus 
in our soils Who will say that flowor*pots would not he better if 
made a little shallower and a little wider ? With regard to the 
mixing of stones or charcoal, or clean broken potsherd, this can 
be followed without any offence to the eye, or any extra space. 
This I have come to regard as a cardinal point in the pot culture 
of nearly all plants that are not of the grossest and most ephemeral 
kind* Who that has much to do with plant growing and potting 
has not noticed that a plant that has clean crocks, nr, best of all, 
charcoal mixed to a liberal extent, with the soil in which it has 
been potted, has always been in a more satisfactory condition the 
next time it required a shift, than when these substances find no 
place in the soil 1 Take any hard-wooded flowering or ornamental 
foliage plant, and in potting it fill one side of the pot with soil in 
which charcoal is liberally mixed, and the other with soil devoid 
of that substance, and in twelve months, when the plant needs 
another shift, it will be found that there are double the number of 
rootlets on tlie side of the charcoal to what there is on the other. 
Wherever a few pieces of broken pot or charcoal are found in the 
ball of a plant, there the roots are found to muster in greatest 
numbers and health. 

The mixing of these substances, in imitation of nature's pro- 
digality, is not practised to the hundredth part in plant culture 
that its good effects demand. Charcoal has a wondrous charm for 
roots, and is of the very foremost importance in the soil of nearly 
all pot-grown plant<i. It has a beneficial mechanical effect ; has a 
sweetening tendency; is highly useful, absorbing ammonia and other 
plant food from air and water and from all decaying substances 
in its vicinity ; while its own character is most unchangeable. It 
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prevents stagnant water ; and being such a store-house, is a safe- 
guard against extreme drought. In the case of nine plants out of 
every ten, it would be well if charcoal formed a fifth part of the 
whole compost in which they are potted. 

The proper method of potting, and the description of soil to 
be used, will depend, of course, on the particular species of plants 
employed. Pots should be selected to suit the size of the plants, 
avoiding the too frequent habit of “ over-potting,” that is, of put- 
ting plants in pots that are considerably too large for them. It is 
much better to have to change them twice, or even three times 
in a year, than to put them at once into pots that are large enough 
to allow them to grow in for years. The plea generally put for- 
ward in favour of the use of large pots, is that they require less 
frequent attention as regards watering in hot weather than small 
ones, but that is overborne by the fact that a plant in a pot really 
too large, with a quantity of inert soil about its roots, is in far 
greater danger of sustaining injury from careless watering than a 
plant in a small pot full of active fibres ; for although the latter 
may flag or droop from lack of moisture, it soon recovers when 
water is supplied ; but an overpotted plant that gets into bad 
health from over-abundant root-moisture, is by no means so readily 
recovered. I would therefore strongly advise amateurs to rather 
under than over-pot their plants ; for, with the drainage in good 
condition, it is surprising what a small quantity of soil will sustain 
even a large plant if liquid stimulants be intelligently applied 
to it. 


Drainage of Potted Plants — The successful cultivation of 
plants in pots depends in a great measure upon the proper placing 
of the materials employed in potting. The first condition essen- 
tial to success IS perfect drainage ; if water-logged, no plant can 
continue long in a healthy state, whether it be in a pot or in the 
open ground. 

The first thing to observe in potting is to place two pieces of 
broken potsherds over the hole of the bottom of the pot. Arrange 
them so that they may lie side by side. These pieces should have 
a slightly concave form, and the concave sides should be placed 
downwards ; this will enable the water to pass off freely. The next 
point is the best kind of material to use above these pieces, 
and this is broken pots. For very small plants these may be 
reduced to the size of peas, but they should be increased in pro- 
portion to the size of the pots. Four-inch and smaller pots would 
require the size mentioned, but from that to eight-inch pots 
may be drained with a coarser kind, say the size of Windsor 
beans, and for larger pots, two or three times these dimensions will 
answer. The depth of the drainage must also be guided by the 
size of the pots — | inch will be enough for small pots, 1 inch for 
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medium size, and for larger sizes inch, and even two inohes will 
occasionallj be required. It is an error, however, to drain too much, 
as It must obviously be at the expense of the material in which 
the plant has to feed. A proper and careful regulation of the 
drainage is therefore necessarily required in order that the object 
aimed at may be perfectly secured. 

In collections in which little care has been bestowed upon the 
arrangement of the drainage, abundant evidence exists of the plants 
being in an unhealthy condition, an evil which arises not so 
much from an insufficient amount of drainage, as from a careless 
and injudicious applipation of it. Instead, therefore, of casting 
crocks into pots without thought or care, let them be regularly and 
evenly distributed. When this is done, the next point to consider 
is how to maintain the whole in an efficient state. It cannot be 
maintained in that condition if the soil is thrust into the pot with- 
out any regard to consequences. Under such circumstances, it 
must be evident that the water supplied from time to time would 
wash portions of soil down amongst the draining materials, and 
render them ineffective. To obviate this, a little coarse turfy ma- 
terial should be carefully placed over them. If this is done with 
caution, the drainage will be perfectly and economically secured. 

FEEDING PLANTS IN POTS. 

We next come to the most important point in the treatment 
of plants in pots, and the one on which success mainly depends. 
This is, the supplying them with nourishment of proper quality 
and in sufficient quantities. By this we do not mean merely 
copious dreucliings with water, which, by most amateurs, seem to 
be considered the only qnd nono\ success. We all know that 
even the richest soils contain but a very small percentage of the 
chemical properties essential to the support of plant-life, ami most 
of these are soluble in water, 'fhe consequence is, that in pot 
culture, where only a small quantity of soil can be employed, these 
ingredients are either speedily .absorbed by the plant, or washed 
out by the continuous stream of water that percolates through the 
soil from the supplies given for the support of the plant. When 
this occurs, the soil then becomes simply a reservoir to hold mois- 
ture. To keep the plants ir proper health and vigour, it is there- 
fore essential that we should supply them, at regular intervals, 
with such food as will replenish the exhausted properties of the 
soil. This may be done in two ways, first, by a top drosing of very 
old manure and fresh soil, mixed in equal quantities ; and second, 
by regular supplies of liquid manure. The former can hardly 
be made too rich, hut the latter should always be given weak, and 
for this reason, when stimulants are supplied in a liquid state, they 
are ready at once to be absorbed by the plant, and if given too 
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strong must always have a deleterious effect. “Weak and often/^ 
therefore, must be our maxim in supplying food in this manner. 

Re-potting is advantageous and necessary to plants grown in 
pots; they may succeed very well for a time in the same pot with 
liberal feeding of and rich top-dressing; but re-potting must even- 
tually be resorted to in order to supply tlie roots with fresh 
material. Young plants required to be grown into specimens, 
should not suffer by having their root space limited, otherwise 
their progress is not satisfactory; therefore potting in various stages 
is one of the principal items of a gardeiier^s duty, and when a sys- 
tematical routine is adopted, the plants thrive satisfactoiily. When 
subject to careless potting by breaking the old hall unnecessarily 
or curling the roots into a heap to get them into the pots, or crush- 
ing them one upon another without a portion of soil intermixed 
with them, bad results can only be expected, 

I would forcibly urge the importance of not using pointed 
sticks in liberating the roots either of hard-wooded on tender- 
rooted plants. This is held out by many to be most important 
and is largely practised. It is one of the greatest evils in potting 
that can be imagined, and more plants are ruined annually by it 
than from any other cause. Another great evil, and one that 
should be guarded against, is loose potting, especially those plants 
that require the soil to be firm, and this should always gradually 
slope to the collar to prevent the water passing thiough the new 
soil and leaving the old ball dry. After potting, the plants should 
be kept in a somewhat shaded position, until root action has again 
ccramenced. The sides of the pots should be syringed as they be- 
come dry, keeping them continually damp so as to save watering 
the plants for a few days after potting, to give the roots a fair 
chance of healing from the damage received. No matter how care- 
fully the operation is performed, it is almost impossible to accom- 
plish it without some injury to the roots. If properly potted, and 
the ball being sufficiently moist at the time and the soil in good 
order, the latter will be sufficiently settled without the customary 
evil of watering for some days at least. 

It is important that the pots used should be clean, not only 
for the sake of the plants turning out better when required, but 
because plants grow much better in clean pots. The excuses 
made for the use of dirty pots by no means justify the use of 
them, either in large or small gardens. If washed, as they are 
emptied, very little labour is incurred; they do not then take half 
the time as if stored away and the soil and dirt allowed to dry 
upon them Equally important is the washing of all crocks for 
delicate plants and as all plants love good drainage, and dislike 
the soil to become stagnant about their roots, it should be gene- 
rally practised, yet this matter receives, but little attentioii in the 
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majority of ijardeiis. Wlieii dirty crocks are used they hold the 
small particles of soil that may be washed down by coustant 
watering and help to choke the drainage. 

Experienced gardeners seldom disregard the importance of 
clean flower-pots for all kinds of plant culture. Amateurs rarely 
give this subject the attention it deserves, and are therefore trou- 
bled with many failures in consequence. Plants are soon affected 
with disease if grown in dirty pots ^ the soil soon becomes water- 
logged, sour and mossy, and the minute rootlets refuse to absorb 
moisture and nutriment from the walls in which they are im- 
prisoned. Two things lead to deterioration in pots — one, and 
perhaps the chief, the excessive porosity and softness of the 
material of which they are made, and the other defective drainage. 
Pots made of good hard clay, with sides of moderate thickness, if 
a trifle dearer, are certainly much the cheapest in the end, as 
these neither get dirty so soon, nor are they so brittle, and therefore 
last much longer. Plants should never be allowed to remain 
too long in the same pots; frequent shifts both promote health 
and free root action, and the cleaner and sweeter the pots the 
more active the root action will be. Even apart from this, 
however, dirty pots are unsightly, and if it be not desirable at all 
times to shift a plant into a clean pot, much good may be done by 
clearing off the moss on the surface of the soil and redressing it 
with fresh material, and also by giving the outsides of the pots a 
good scrubbing in water. In clearing empty pots, two tubs should 
be used — one fiill of cold water in wdiich the pots are placed to soak 
for an hour or two, and the other full of hot water in which the 
actual cleansing is done. If the pots be but moderately dirty, a 
whisp of straw or hay will make an effectual cleanser; but for very 
dirty, mossy pots, a brush is the most effective. A semi-scalding in 
hot strong soda water not only assists in the rapid removal of dirt, 
but destroys parasitical mosses and causes the pots to dry at once. 
No one having any regard to the lequiiements of plant life would 
ever use pots that have not been properly cleansed. 

Planting out Pot-bounv Plants, — Whenever it is necessary 
to plant out anything that has become pot-bound, and it is not 
thoiTQfht desirable to interfere with the ball, first make sure that 
the ball is thoroughly moist, and when planted, make the soil 
round it as firm as possible, leaving a slight cavity or basin when 
all is finished, to concentrate the moisture over the ball. When 
plants are planted from pots with hard balls in freshly turned-up 
soil, the water drains away too rapidly, and the plants perish from 
lack of moisture, even though plenty may have been poured round 
them And this is one of the greatest objections which exists to 
planting out pot-bound plants of any kind without disentangling 
their roots. The work and diflSculty of keeping plants put out 
under such circumstances, supplied with water in a dry soil, are 
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increased immensely, whereas if the roots be properly opened out 
in planting, and laid in fresh moist soil, one or two good waterings 
will be all that is necessary ; if dry weather follows, mulch thinly or 
thickly, according to the size of the plants and the nature of the 
soil, I am not now speaking of plants that are constantly 
grown in pots, and have occasionally, as they increase in 
size, to be shifted into larger pots. The two oases are not iden- 
tical, for whilst there may be instances in which it may be desir- 
able to reduce and open out the roots a little when subjected to fresh 
potting, in the majority of instances with plants in vigorous growth, 
the less the ball is broken up the better ; but then in growing 
plants in pots it is easy to make the thin stratum of new soil 
between the ball and the sides of the pot firm, so that instead of 
draining off the water from the roots, it in reality holds plenty of 
moisture in suspension, which gives the desired encouragement to 
the growth of the plant. 

Plunging Plants in Pots — The meaning of the term plung- 
ing — well known to gardeners — is that the pot is sunk in some 
substance that will retain moisture — soil, sand, coal ashes, saw- 
dust, and cocoa fibre refuse being the substances commonly used, 
and of these the last-named is considered the best. The effect 
of plunging pots is that the soil they contain remains longer 
in an equable condition, and plants suffer less from the frequent 
excesses of moisture and drought, to which they are subject 
when the pots are exposed to the air. It may be easily under- 
stood that the daily watering of plants is an unnatural process, 
and therefore must be more or less injurious, retarding the pro- 
gress of plants subjected to excess of moisture at one period, and 
perhaps in a few hours to immoderate drought in the soil, the 
process of assimilation being checked both when the soil is 
saturated, as it must be for some time after watering and also 
when too dry : both of these evils being reducible by plunging the 
pots, whether in the house or out of doors. Plants on window 
sills are especially liable to these fluctuations, and frequently also 
in plant houses, especially when the sun is allowed to shine on the 
pots ; while plants in pots set on the surface out of doors can 
hardly be got to thrive unless closely shaded, although watered 
twice or thrice a day, suffering not only from alternations of 
drought and moisture, but also of heat and cold, the rapid eva- 
poration through the sides of the pot chilling the roots, which are 
again subjected to intense heat when the moisture has evaporated. 
Independent of the benefits resulting from the plunging of pots, 
the saving of labour is also worthy of consideration, being in 
nearly all circumstances very great ; and nurserymen, as well as 
other plant growers, should take advantage of it to lessen their 
very heavy labour accounts, to which watering in summer time 
conduces to largely increase. 
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LABELS OR TALLIES. 

One of the chief attractions of a well kept garden is to have 
plants correctly and neatly named. The principal difficulty in 
carrying this out satisfactorily is to find a suitable material for 
labels. Zinc, galvanised iron, and terra cotta are all strongly 
recommended as being almost imperishable, but are unfortunately 
very expensive. Teak, and most of our other indigenous hard 
woods, are dark in colour, and must be well coated with paint 
before they are fit for use ,* the ordinary deal or pine label generally 
used in Europe not only attracts insects, but can scarcely be de- 
pended upon to last more than a season, and we have then not 
only the trouble of renewing them but frequently also the annoy- 
ance of many of them getting lost. The following method by 
which these may be made impervious both to climatic influence 
and insect ravages, will probably prove interesting to many of my 
readers. In a communication addressed to the French National 
Horticultural society, M. Huet, a well known authority, writes 
as follows : — 

“ Weary of having so often to undertake the manufacture of 
straw mats and flower sticks, 1 resolved, in 1878, to subject them 
to a preparation which had already succeeded well eight years 
previously in the case of ordinary wood, with the result that my 
straw mats, made four years ago, and inconstant use from October 
to May, are scarcely to be distinguished from new, I am convinc- 
ed that they will never be rendered useless through the material 
decaying. Peeled nut sticks prepared at the same time, and 
which have remained in the earth ever since, do not show the 
slightest signs of decay. I prepare them in the following maiiirer : 
In a cemented tank containing a solution of sulphate of copper, 
I put the mats, preventing them from floating by means of a 
lever fixed on the edge of the tank provided with a weight at the 
other end, and which bears on two pieces of wood placed cross- 
wise on the mats. They are left for about twenty-four hours in 
the solution, when they are withdrawn ; and when half dry they 
are steeped in lime water, I prepare in the same manner stakes, 
flower sticks, trellis-work, wood- work for frames, &c., but with this 
difference, that these remain in the solution from eight to fifteen 
days, according to the dryness and thickness of the wood. For 
the straw mats, fifty grammes of sulphate to a litre of water will 
be necessary, doubling the strength for the other materials men- 
tioned. In order to quickly dissolve the sulphate of copper it 
should be put into a closed wicker basket, keeping it near the 
surface of the water. As an instance of the duration of wood thus 
prepared, some stakes fixed in the ground in 1870 are still in a 
good state of preservation. Similar stakes, but unprepared, last 
only two years.” M. Huet adds that string, straw for thatching, 
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certain kinds of wood for building, and many other things may be 
similarly prepared, but care must be taken that no nails are in 
the wood, or they will be promptly dissolved. Wood having 
received the double preparation of sulphate and lime takes paint 
very well. It would appear that the use of sulphate of copper is, 
to an extent, known amongst the Vine-growers of France, but 
M. Huet claims that the lime water bath is so great an improve- 
ment as to render the process of real value, and for this reason, 
that when the sulphate bath alone is used the effect of the dipping 
soon wears off ; whereas the lime, combining with sulphuric acid, 
disengages insoluble oxide of copper and sulphate of lime but 
slightly soluble. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Watering. 

-~rAA/V»- 

* HE impoitant question of watering, is one that is not only 
imperfectly understood, but frequently very much neglected 
in many gardens. In fact, if there be one operation more 
difficult than any other to instil into the native malee^ it is 
this With them, it is not at all an uncommon occurrence for 
plants to be watered carefully and regularly for a week, or possibly 
a month, and then perhaps neglected for a similar period. This 
alternate system of starving and feasting can never lead to satis- 
factory results. Plants that are growing in the open ground, can, 
to a certain extent, withstand such fickle treatment, for their roots 
being unconfined, are at liberty to ramble in search of moisture ; 
but with plants in pots the case is entirely different. These are 
solely dependent on the grower for water, food, and all essentials 
to their existence ; failing any of which, or on receiving an excess of 
any, they are in danger of losing both health and beauty, even if 
they continue to survive under bad treatment. What plants need, 
is constant and careful attention, and this is much easier accorded 
than is generally believed to be po-ssible. It is not necessary to be 
always amongst plants with a watering-pot ; but they should cer- 
tainly all be looked over daily, and those that require it, watered 
thoroughly. Plants that are not allowed to become too wet or too 
dry, but are kept always at a desirable medium, will invariably 
thrive satisfactorily. The common habit of simply moistening the 
surface of pot plants is highly injurious, under such treatment the 
soil gradually becomes drier and drier at the bottom, until it will 
not absorb moisture at all, and the little that is given on the top 
will unavoidably run down the sides. When this happens, the only 
remedy is to put the pot aud its contents, for about half an hour, 
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into a buoketfiil of water, this will restore the soil to its usual 
state, although the roots will take sometime to recover the check 
they had received . On the other hand, the effects of over-watering 
are even more prejudical. The first result of this is, that the 
draidage of the pots becomes gradually clogged up, stagnation then 
ensues, all the fine fibrous roots, which are really the feeders of the 
plants, gradually, but surely, rot off, the foliage turns yellow and 
sickly, and death invariably follows. If taken at an early stage, 
all that is required to be done is to lay the pots on their sides for 
three or four davs, till the soil has again become firm enough to 
handle ; they soould then be re-potted in clean pots with clean 
drainage. In the event, however, of the roots having commenced 
to rot, they must be trimmed back carefully to the sound parts. 
If this has gone very far, and the foliage become, of a limp, 
leathery appearance, it is useless to attempt to bring them back to 
health again. 

Some one of high standing in the gardening profession has 
said that a great number of the gardeners of the present day re- 
quire the erroneous ideas “ pumped out** of them before they can 
be really useful and clever members of the profession. I will not 
attempt to discuss this question here, but rather proceed to notice 
what appears to be, if not an erroneous idea, a practical mistake 
of the greatest importance to those engaged in plant growing. 
Probably there is not one who reads these remarks, but knows it 
to be a fundamental principle, both of Animal and Vegetable phy- 
siology, that the chief means of supplying food to the system of 
either is by the agency of water. Just as nothing which is insoluble 
in water can be taken up by the absorbent system of the animal, 
so with the vegetable. Everything in the shape of plant food 
must be first dissolved in water and taken into the cellular tissue 
ill a fiuid state, hence the importance of keeping the soil, in which 
the absorbent system or the roots of the plants are, continually in 
a moist condition. If this simple fact were acted on as a matter of 
practice by all gardeners there would be a marvellous diminution 
in the quantity of plants which, if not miserable, are miserable 
looking. Who does not remember the consumptive appearance 
especially of pot plants in those places where this starving-for- 
want-of-water system is carried out. Plants want their meals regu- 
larly, but too frequently they are regularly “ put off’* till they 
suffer for the want of them ; then, when the roots are desiccated, 
and the spongioles for the time being annihilated, water comes in 
profusion, only to make matters worse, for the large quantity re- 
quired to thoroughly moisten the soil becomes hurtful on account 
of the roots being unable to perform the functions of absorption, 
and thus they are treated now with their roots in dust, and anon 
in puddle. It appears, in my estimation, one of the grossest 
errors horticultural writers fall into — the continually advising of 
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carefulness in watering, and being sure not to water plants till they 
are dry. This teaching is in direct opposition to that of nature. 
The rain does not wait till the earth is dried before saturating it ; 
nothing of the sort : any one can find out this for himself by 
examiuing the soil at regular intervals during the year, and except- 
ing during extreme dry weather, no great depth need be gone to 
before finding moist soil. It used to be the most troublesome 
question I had to solve in former days, when on looking over my 
plants there were those which though not dry, yet were not wet, 
and the fear of doing something terrible in its consequences debarred 
the plants from receiving the water they required, till drooping 
leaves caused a double quick rush after the watering pot. J 
feel no fear now, when I come across a plant in this condition of 
moisture, to supply it with water. I don*t like to see the soil 
get dry before watering ; and with heat, air, and light, the dread 
of killing it with too much water may be dispensed with, to the 
advantage both of plant and cultivator. Of course it is quite easy 
to give too much ; but judgment and a little experience will be 
the best guide to the time when water ought to be given. General- 
ly speaking, when the particles of soil are in a state of non-cohe- 
sion, no harm will accrue from giving water even though the plant 
does not seem to require it, only water ought to be withheld till 
the same noncohesive property is noticed in the soil. Plants water- 
ed thus never suffer a check from want of water. We know per- 
fectly well that plants extract moisture from the soil when to all 
appearance there is none in it ; but this is only a power for the 
preservation of life common to animals as well as plants. No one 
will say that it is impossible for animal life to be preserved for days 
without food, but as little will any one say that such a state is 
conductive to healthiness. It is just the same in the case of 
plants : allowing them to become dry, deprives them of the means 
whereby they procure sustenance ; and though not killed, if this 
style of watering is persisted in, the penalty will be, stunted plants 
and flowers, beside an unlimited host of insect pests to keep under 
and a larger quantity of water required to moisten the soil besides 
what escapes between the shrunken ball and the pot. The quantity 
of water required at one time for a plant is well worthy of atten- 
tion. When the soil is constantly kept moist, it will be found that 
very little is needed to thoroughly wet it. Any more is prejudicial, 
inasmuch as every drop of water that drains through the bottom 
of the pot has dissolved its share of the goodness of the soil and 
carries it with it. 

As to the rational of supplying plants with manure-water, 
I always consider it full time to use it when a plant has well 
nigh used up the soil in the pot in which it is intended for flower- 
ing or permanent growth. Ill the case of flowering plants,' such 
as the Camellia, a great many gardeners abstain from using it till 
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the buds are set, and then supply it to the plant one, two, or three 
times a week. Why it should not be used for watering every time 
the plants require it is not very clear to me. Giving weak liquid 
manure-water continually when the soil is exhausted, appears, to 
say the least of it, a more reasonable mode of using it than the 
plan of using it stronger and only occasionally. Some people 
make a point of faring almost sumptuously on Sundays, and going 
on “ short commons ” during the remainder of the week; and 
giving manure-water in this manner bears some resemblance to it. 
We know that the plant will not use more in one day than is 
suflScient for its wants, leaving the remainder for future use ; still, 
little and often I believe to be best My ideas on this part of 
the subject are, give manure-water as soon as a plant has filled its 
pots with roots; give it every time water is required, taking care 
that it is very weak at first, though it ought to be of a stronger 
nature as the roots increase in quantity and the plant in size. 
Treated thus, there is a certainty of giving enough food ; but as 
the buds expand and the flowers develop, feeding ought to be dis- 
pensed with and water, pure and simple, used. 

We hope it will be understood that these remarks do not apply 
to Orchidaceous or Cryptogamous Plants, nor to any species whose 
natural habitat is a dry one at root. 

With regard to the watering of vegetable crops, the above 
remarks apply with equal force, to insure the most satisfactory 
results, they must never experience any check through the period 
of their growth, either from want of water or any other cause, it 
must be borne in mind that many vegetables which are naturally 
biennials in a cool climate, can with us, only be grown as annuals. 
It follows then, as a matter of course, that we should promote a 
rapid development by every means at our command ; the principal 
of these is undoubtedly a plentiful water supply when used intel- 
ligently, for the requirements of various crops differ immensely, 
for instance Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Kohl, and nearly all tho 
Brassica tribe, can be treated almost as semi-aquatics — on the other 
hand, Peas and Beans require much less, fur with these a super- 
abundance of water leads to the production of an inordinate 
quantity of haulm and a corresponding diminution of the crop. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ii^sect Pests. 


8 R0BABLY there is no country in the world in which the gar- 
dener has more diflSculties to contend with in the way of 
insects and other vermin than in India. We have not only 
almost every pest that our brethren in Europe have to con- 
tend with, but a host of others that are even far more dangerous ; 
and not only this, but we are further handicapped by the fact that 
those species which are most dreaded i)y English gardeners, such 
as Thrips, Mealy Bug, Red Spider, Aphis and Scale, which with 
them are only developed at a high artihcial temperature, and con- 
sequently conhne their depredations to plants grown under glass, 
where insects may always to a considerable extent be kept under 
control by fumigating, syringing, sponging, and the many other 
means employed for the purpose, in this country all these pests 
attack plants growing in the open air, where they are far more 
difficult to contend with, and which, if at all neglected, frequently 
get the upper hand and defy all efforts to exterminate them. Some 
writers maintain that insects are in every instance the effects of 
disease and not the cause, and although we cannot accept this as 
an invariable rule, still there is undoubtedly much truth in the 
assertion. One of the surest means of keeping plants clear of the 
ravages of insects is to maintain them in a vigorous state of health, 
for it is always found that it is the weak, sickly plants that are 6rst 
affected when insects of any kind make their appearance. As an 
illustration of the fact that insects follow disease and do not pre- 
cede it, I may mention the general idea that prevails in this 
country regarding the ravages of the white ant on vegetation. We 
continually hear complaints, especially from residents in Mofussil 
districts, that Roses and other plants have succumbed to the 
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attacks of this insect. But is this really the case ? We believe 
not ; in every instance that has come under our notice we have in- 
variably found that the plants were weak and sickly, and that 
they were suffering from root fungus or some other disease long 
before the ants commenced their depredations. This opinion coin- 
cides not only with the observations of Firminger and other Indian 
authorities, but also of Figuier, Smeathman and many eminent 
naturalists who made the Termites their special study. It would 
be impossible for me to describe in detail the innumerable unweh 
come visitors that are found in our gardens, but I must content my- 
self with briefly describing the most important of them and the 
most effective means that can be employed for their extirpation. 

APHIDES. 

In this family there are supposed to be upw'ards of one hun- 
dred and fifty species; many of these, it is stated, coiiBne their atten- 
tion to one plant or family of plants, such as Apltis langtra, better 
known as the “ American blight,” which restricts its operations 
exclusively to the apple ttee, and Aphi^ which is only found 

on the Broad Bean. Other species, however, are far more cosmopol- 
itan in their ideas, and will attack almost anything that comes with- 
in their reach. The most common of these is Aphis rosm^ better 
known as green-fly or plant lice. These not only attack Roses, but 
almost any other plant on which they can effect a lodgement, and 
if neglected for a few days increase enormously. The young shoots 
of Roses and other trees ail round their circumforence for the 
length of upwards of a foot are often covered with this species; they 
remain crowded against each other, sometimes there are two layers 
of them. If cirefully observed, without moving the plants, they 
will, to all appearance, be tranquil and inactive, they are, however, 
gradually, hut surely, absorbing the vital powers of the plants^, 
piercing with the point of their trunk the epidermis of the leaves 
or stalks and drawing from them the sap they contain. Infinitely 
small as is the proboscis of the plant louse, wlien there are 
thousands of those creatures crowded on the stems or leaves of a 
plant it must evidently suffer . The enormous rate at which the 
aphis family increase under favourable circumstances seems almost 
incredible. Bonnet, a celebrated naturalist, gives the results of 
experiments made by ium to prove bow rapid is the multiplication 
of aphides ; he says : — “ A single female produces generally 90 
young ones ; at the second generation these 90 produce 8,100, 
these give a third generation whicli amounts to 729,090 insects; 
these in their turn become 65,61,000 ; the fifth generation con- 
sisting of 590,490,000 will yield a progeny of 53,142,100,000; 
at the seventh we shall thus have 4,782,789,000,000 ; and the 
eighth will give 441,461,010,000,000. This immense number 
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increases immeasureably when there are eleven generations in the 
space of a year. Fortunately a great many carnivorous insects 
wage fierce war against the plant lice and and destroy immense 
numbers of them. Thus they are held in check, and kept from 
multiplying inordinately.” 

Smee in his comprehensive work, My Garderiy in discussing 
this subject, says : — We are in the habit of looking to astronomy 
for numbers beyond the capacity of man to realize, but the mul- 
tiplication of Aphides aftord a more astounding illustration. To 
represent the number of the progeny of one of these creatures for 
the space of one year, thirty-six figures placed in a row would be 
required. As the distance in miles between the earth and the sun 
is represented by only eight figures, and as seventeen figures, 
would represent the number of Aphides required to form a line 
between the same bodies, we may form a kind of indefinite vision 
of the immensity of the power of multiplication possessed by 
Aphides and have a dim idea of the rapid manner in which they 
can cover vegetation when they appear.” 

Innumerable recipes have been recommended for the destruc- 
tion of green-fly, some of them, unfortunately, proving just as 
effective in destroying the plants as the insects with which they 
are infected, in the hands of an inexperienced operator. In the 
use of insecticides we must always take into consideration the 
constitution and nature of the plants to be operated upon : with 
hard-wooded plants having well ripened growth, we may use them 
much stronger than with those of a succulent nature, or where the 
wood is young and tender. With the former class of plants one 
application may thoroughly overcome our enemy, but with the 
latter it may be necessary to give three or four weak dressings at 
intervals of a weak or ten days. The following are some of 
the most reliable remedies than can be employed for eradicating 
this pest, 

I. Soft Soap and Tobacco , — Dissolve one pound of soft soap 
in three gallons of water, and when cool add one quart of strong 
tobacco water. Small plants in pots should be immersed in the 
mixture, bottom upwards, and held in it for a minute or two, 
taking care that the soil is not also submerged. When taken out, 
allow them to stand about ten minutes, after which syringe with 
clear water till every insect has disappeared. Plants in the 
ground, or such as are too large to bo dipped, should be thoroughly 
syringed with the mixture and afterwards with clean water. 

II. Sulphur mixture . — Four ounces sulphur, four ounces 
powdered tobacco, four ounces quicklime, and eight ounces of soft 
soap in three gallons of water. This is only suited for hard- wooded 
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plants, which should be well syringed with the mixture and then 
allowed to remain for tweuty-four hours, after which they must be 
thoroughly cleansed with water. 

III. Tobacco Powder , — This is one of the most certain remedies 
that can be employed for the destruction of green-fly. Procure 
ordinary country grown tobacco, dry thoroughly and then pulverize 
as finely as possible ; procure a common powder puff or a cook’s 
flower dredger, and after having first damped the plants, dust the 
powder freely over the stems and leaves. The plants should be tho- 
roughly syringed about twenty-four hours after the application of 
the powder. 

IV. Tobacco Water , — Take a pound of the strongest tobacco 
leaves, boil them for half an hour in a gallon of water, then strain 
and add half a pound of Gum Arabic and boil again till this is 
thoroughly dissolved ; when cool, add six gallons of clear water. 
This should be used in the same way as No. 1, but the plants must 
remain for about six hours before being syringed. The object in 
adding gum is to insure its adhering to the insects. 

Nos. III. and IV. are recommended to the uninitiated in pref 
erence to the other ; they are not only cheaper, but are rarely 
injurious to plants even when used in excess. 

Amkiuoak Blkjut. 

The American Blight Lamjera or Ertosoma Mali) is, 

we believe, entirely unknown in this country. 


Ants. 

We next come to one of the most troublesome of all the insect 
families, and one of which this country has a vast number of species. 
Ants, black, red, brown, ashy or yellow. Ants, omnivorous and 
graminivorous, abounding in every district that is not actually a 
swamp. Fortunately for the gardener this is not one of those pests 
that seem to have been sent into the world exclusively for his 
edification, or rather we should say mortification. Ants distri- 
bute their favors equally amongst all classes of society, finding a 
congenial home either in a mud hovel or a mansion, although it 
must be admitted that the richer the food availubie the greater the 
attraction for them. The following methods of destroying ants 
are given in Quin’s Garden lleceipts • — 

Eonea , — An effectual w’ay of destroying ants in places where 
boiling water cannot be used is to lay half-picked bones about. 
These will soon he covered with ants, and can then be thrown into 
a vessed of boiling water, after which they should be again laid 
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down to attract a fresh batch of victims. By persisting in the 
use of this trap a house will be completely cleared of ants in a 
short time ; the sooner, ot course, in proportion to the number of 
bones employed. 

Camphor , — If the ants have formed their nest at the root of a 
plant, pour upon them a quart or so of warm water, in which a 
piece of camphor, the size of a Hazel nut, has been steeped. 
This thoroughly destroys them, and is not the lease injurious to 
the plant. 

Chalk , — To prevent ants fiom climbing trees, scrape the bark 
in a ring about 2 in^ wide around the tree ; then take a piece 
of chalk and rub it on the ring all round till no green bark can be 
seen. The moment the ants’ feet touch the chalk it offers no 
solid footing, and they fall back, not one being able to ascend. 
A chalk mark, at least half an inch in breadth, around the upper 
edge of sugar barrels, boxes, &c , will not admit one ant into the 
interior. The same mark drawn on the edges of shelves will also 
prevent the approach of an ant. The chalk mark must, of course, 
be perfectly continuous 

Flower-pot Trap . — Suppose a colony of ants to be commenc- 
ing operations on a lawn, it is an easy matter to trap them all by 
placing a large empty flower-pot, with the hole stopped, over it. 
The ants will build up into the pot, and in a short time it may 
be lifted with a shovel and carried away and dropped into a vessel 
of water, which will make an end of them. 

Flower^ nf Hnlphar . — Flowers of siilpher are very useful in 
checking ants where boiling water cannot be used. 

Oai> Tar . — »When ants make a run up the stem of a fruit tree, 
a line of gas tar all round will put a stop to their progress, and do 
no harm to the tree. 

Gwitio , — It is not generally known that fresh Peruvian guano 
will drive ants from any spot, however firm a bold they may have 
obtained on it 

Mortar , — Make a mortal bod <»f then nest, stirring the ants 
in with the mud until their nortt becumoh a mass of mortar, which 
may then be removed. 

Felrohvm , — Pouring a little petroleum upon their nest every 
few days will effectually kill or banish ants. Parallin oil, benzo- 
line, and kerosene are also ver} clleo{i\e 

— The following mixture has been found successful : — 
Four ounces of quassia chips, boiled for ten minutes in a gallon 
">f water, dissolving in the liquid while cooling 4 oz of soft soap. 
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Quicklime , — Perhaps as good a way as any of exterminating 
a nest of ants is to dig the nest open and flood it with a kettle of 
boiling water. If a bushel of quicklime be then thrown in and 
tl»e earth replaced, the colony will be broken up, and the few ants 
left will seek other quarters. 

Raio Meat , — A very effectual plan of getting rid of ants is to 
place raw meat in dishes or vessels of any kind about places 
which they infest, and as they prefer that kind of food to any 
other, they surround it in thousands. Boiling water is then 
poured upon them, and this, if persistently applied, with the bait 
above recommended, will in time effect a good riddance. 

Water , — If the ants’ nest should be in a pot amongst the 
roots of a plant, the best way is to immerse the pot and plant in 
cold water, and let it stand for five or six hours, by which time 
the ants will all be drowned and their egi:s destroyed. One of the 
most simple and effectual ways to destroy ants is to pour boiling 
water on the nests at night, but in those case whore boiling water 
cannot lie applied, recourse must he had to some other remedy. 

It must he borne in mind that in applying any of the above 
remedies, it may be necessary to repeat the dose several times. 
Tlie ant is extiemely tenacious of life, and is one of the ‘‘die-hards” 
of tlie insect world. Not only thi.s, but during the breeding 
season, as instinct leads it to carry ofl its eggs to a place of safety 
the moment that danger threatens, the immediate neighbourhood 
of the nest must therefore he looked after, as well as the nest 
itself. When the ants are caught alive they must be at one car- 
ried away to a distant spot, and either burnt or drowned. 

THE CABBAGE (UlUB. 

This is one of the most troublesome pests in our Indian 
Gardens, especially where the soil is of a light sandy nature. 
The Cabbage Grub is the larva of a small insect belonging to 
the beetle family (Curculu» coiitmcfua), and attacks indiscrimi- 
nately almost every member ot the Ckibhuge tribe, generally 
causing the plants to form “ club roots.” When tlie grubs first 
begin their ravages there is nothing to indieute tlieir ])iesence 
until the plants commence to turn an unhealthy colour, fiuggiug 
in the sun and eventually witheniur away The following re- 
medies are recommended in Qiiin’.'^ “ Garden Keu ipts ” — 

Li)jie and Soot. — One ol the host niet!u>ii> o| pieventing the 
inroads of Cabbage Grubs is to make each ]>iaut unjialatable to 
them. In the spring procure some newly-burnt lime, and lay it 
under cover until it becomes air-slaked. ’J'hen take an equal 
quantity of soot and mix it with the lime. In planting, the holes 
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are made with the trowel in the usual way ; each plant is dropped 
into its hole, an inch or so of the soil put over the roots, a good 
watering given first, then a moderate handful of the soot and lime 
mixture thrown in each hole, and the remaining soil filled in. 

Soot avd Garden Soil have also been recommended as a specific. 
Take equal parts of soot and fine garden soil, thoroughly mix 
them with water to the consistency of thin mortar, and dip the 
plants in the mixture up to the base of the leaves before planting. 
This is said to be a safe and never-failing preventive of clubbing. 

Wood Aahei mixed with water and put into the holes after 
watering is also a favourite remedy in wood-burning districts. 
Some ashes should also be incorporated with the soil of the seed- 
bed, as well as strewed over the ground generally. 

Another remedy is to dip the roots of the plants, before put- 
ting them into the ground, into a mixture of soot and water, with 
the addition of a little saltpetre. This should be made of the 
consistency of thick paint, using 1 lb. of saltpetre to each gallon 
of soot. Charcoal dust, spread \ in. thick on the plot, and then 
just mixed with it by the point of the spade, will sometimes act 
as a preventive, and is always of some benefit, A dressing of 
lime from the gasworks, at the rate of twelve bushels to the acre, 
has also been found eftectual. 

Tn applying the above remedies, great care must be taken not 
to put in the niixtuie first and water the }>lant afterwards, as this 
would have the effect of washing the soil stems clean and taking 
the mixture down into the soil away from where it is required, 
thus affording no protection to the plants. 

THE CABBAGE APHIS (Aphis Brassicof ) 

These in appearance differ but very Itttle from the Hose Aphis 
and the same remedies there mentioned may be employed. 

Catekiullars. 

In England, and many other parts of Europe, caterpillars 
form one of the most dreaded pests in vegetable gardens. For- 
tunately in this country, especially in the plains, we are rarely 
troubled with them. The cabbage family, which in Europe is so 
liable to their depredations, is here, cxce])t in very rare instances, 
never affected. A few of our flow^ering plants, and more especially 
those belonging to the Araaryllidacea;, such as Crinums and 
Zephyranthes, are however sometimes entirely devoured by them. 
In the Himalayas, at an altitude of 5,000 to 8,000 feet above sea 
level, the true white cabbage butterfly {Pontia JJrassicoe) makes its 
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appearance and proves quite as destructive as in Europe. Miss 
Ormerod in The Manual of Injurious Insects,” gives the follow- 
ing remedies ; — “ Head-picking the caterpillars is a tedious remedy, 
but where there is no great extent of ground it is advisable as a 
certain cure. The application of finely powdered line in a caustic 
state, or of fresh soot, will get rid of the caterpillars, but may be 
objectionable with regard to after use of the vegetable. A sprinkl- 
ing of fine salt has been found very serviceable, carefully applied, 
so as to fall on the caterpillars ; and they may also be killed by 
applications of weak brine, lime water or soap-suds.” 

Flour of sulphur dredged over the plants, or a weak solution 
of alum lightly syringed over the leaves, have not, so far as I 
am aware, been experimented with, looking at the success of these 
remedies in other cases, they are well worth a trial. Many kinds 
of dressings, such as wood ashes, &c., have sometimes succeeded 
and sometimes failed so entirely that it is probable some point in 
the method, or the time of application, needs attention It often 
happens that a dusting given when the dew is on, or after light 
watering (so as to make it adhere to the caterpillar and also to the 
plant is of great service, whilst the same application given in the 
middle of the day is perfectly useless. 

It has been noted that caterpillars which appeared healthy 
up to a given date, immediately after (following on sudden rain) 
perished, and were found to have become mere lax skins con- 
taining a cream coloured fluid. Many kinds of caterpillars are 
attacked by purging when feeding on wet leaves, and looking at 
these points, and also that dry weather is the time when these 
special pests most abound, it appears likely that a good drenching 
from anything, such as a hose or gaiden engine down to a water- 
ing pot, if nothing better was at hand, might do good ; firstly, it 
would probably make many of the caterpillars fall off, and if 
treated as above mentioned, that is killed, or means taken to 
prevent their return, many might be got rid of ; and secondly, 
though artificial means would not help us so much as the change 
of weather, still the sudden chill from the cold water, and the wet 
state of the food which would be induced if the operation was per- 
formed in the evening, would probably clear off many. 

Good cultivation and heavy manuring of the ground, there- 
by running the plants on quickly, has been found serviceable, 
and the application of liquid manure will save a crop even when 
badly affected. 

If by manure and good cultivation the crop can be kept in a 
state of growth, that will make a larger amount of leafage per day 
to each plant than the caterpillars on that plant consume, all will 
be well ; but if, through drought, poor ground, or any other cause, 
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the c&terpill&ra t&ke oft wore tbBii the plant mak69 go^, oeoes* 
fan'/j it dwindles or perishes. This point is a most important 
one to be considered in attacks of this nature, and especially with 
regard to large crops to which it is most difHcult to employ any 
kind of insect preventive in the shape of dressing, fcmuuer- 
atively. 


SNAILS AND SNUGS. 

Of all the enemies tlio gardener has to encounter, there arc 
scarcely any more (ii/liciiJt to overcome than sings. The insidious 
nature of their attach almost forbid any attempts at caplure, for 
they do not commence their ravages till .after nightfall, and it is 
a strange fact, that the neater a garden is kept, and the fiercer 
the war we wage against weeds of all kinds, the more vigorously 
will this enemy attack us, so much so, m fact, that frequently in 
the case of small seedling plants, after we have carefully removed 
every weed from their beds, these troublesome pests will step in 
and complete the operation of cleaning the soil by removing every 
sign of vegetation from it. When we can find our foes, the best 
and surest remedy is Lynch law ; hut the finding of them is the 
difficulty. Although we may be **up with the lark in the morning 
we shall be too late for them, as they will already have gone back 
to their retreats, for the slug is probably endued with sufficient 
common sense to understand that if the early bird cannot catch 
the worm, he will look elsewhere for diet, and what is more luscious 
to his taste than the slimy slug ? The most effectual means of des- 
troying them is a free use of lime w^ater. This is prepared in the 
following manner. First, take fresh, unslaked lime in any desired 
quantity and add water to it at the rate of two gallons to each pound 
of lime, and let it stand still, till effervescence has ceased and 
the water becomes clear and limpid again, the lime having sunk 
to the bottom. Give a liberal dressing of this solution over the 
whole surface (ff the beds infected, and the ressults will be as 
amazing as they arc gratifying. For it will not. only promote a 
more vigorous growth of the plants, but will completely demolish 
the slugs, as by day they bury themselves m the beds that they 
devastate by night, and the lime water follows them into their 
holes and destroys them completely. Let any of our readers who 
are troubled with slugs, try this plan when young seedlings are 
just appearing above the surface, and see the benefits derived from 
it. For ordinary garden purposes an occasional drenching of the 
whole surface with lime water, will not only prove a powerful 
stimulant to vegetation, but will also keep slugs and many of our 
other enemies in check. 

If, however, we are determined to effect their capture, baiting 
them with bran is probably the surest method of doing so. The 
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easiest way to proceed is to take some pieces of slate, or flat stones, 
or pieces of tin, and lay them about in the garden among the 
plants, distributing them very liberally. Just at sundown, go out 
and place a teaspoonful of bran on each piece of slate or tin, and 
the slugs will soon become aware of it and begin to gather and 
feed on it. In about two hours, when it is dark, go out again with 
a lantern, and a pail containing salt-and-water ; pick up each piece 
on which the slugs are found feeding and throw them into the 
brine. This will soon wake an end of them. Although I be- 
lieve it is almost impossible to entirely extirpate these pests from 
any garden where they have once become firmly established, 
(and what garden is entirely free from them,) still from my ex- 
perience, I am convinced that the remedies described above, if 
persevered in, are the surest means we can employ to reduce 
their ravages to a minimum. 

SCALE INSFICTS. 

There is certainly no family of insects whose ravages are more 
to be dreaded than those belonging to this group, not so much 
from the virulence of their attacks as from the fact that in con- 
sequence of their closely resembling in colour the bark of most of 
the plants and trees they infest and their peculiar formation, they 
are liable either to be overlooked altogether, or frequently, at 
certain stages in their development, lead the uninitiated to imagine 
that they are simply excrescences of the tree caused by the exuda- 
tion of the sap or some other natural cause, and are consequently 
neglected until they have done material injury ; whereas, on the 
other hand, if they had been taken notice of at an earlier period, 
their extirpation would liave been comparatively easy and without 
danger to the plants. 

Insecticides . — Prevention is better than cure, and whenever 
fresh plants are to be introduced into a bouse they should be 
examined to see that they are clean, and if any traces of the in- 
sects are found, the plants should be thoroughly cleansed with one 
of the following insecticides — 

Hard-wooded plants with smooth leaves may be washed or 
dipped in a mixture of parafliu oil and water, one wiue-glass of 
oil and three gallons of water kept well mixed ; if the oil is first 
mixed with double its quantity of soft soap, it will not separate 
so quickly from the water ; the next day the plants should be 
thoroughly cleansed by a good syringing with soft water. Soft- 
wooded plants, or those with hairy leaves, are liable to injury from 
the oil, as it is diflicult to cleanse them properly afterwaids, and 
if much of the oil remains on them, their pores get clogged up 
with it. Plants that will not bear this treatment may be washed 
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with a stiffish brush and soft soap and water, or gently brushed 
with camphorated spirits of wine diluted with 50 per cent, of water, 
or one of the insecticides sold for the purpose. 

RED SPIDER. 

If the siaie of this insect were proportionate to the damage it 
does to plant-life, it would be much more formidable in appearance 
than it is, but, being exceedingly small, it frequently escapes 
detection until the plants upon which it makes its appeareuce 
have sustained serious injur 3 ^ Great numbers of cultivated plants, 
especially those grown under glass, suffer from its ravages ; but 
such as have thin, ^oft leaves, like Vines, Cucumbers, and Melons, 
are more subject to it than others. The living insects cannot exist 
in a low temperature, hut their eggs are proof against the lowest 
temperature. The Red Spider has a great aversion to moisture in 
the atmosphere, and still more to its application directly overhead 
by the use of the syringe or garden engine, a fact which at once 
indicates the means most likely to prevent its appearance where 
water can be used plentifully without injury, in other respects, to 
the health of the plants. 


WHITE ANTS. 

A chapter on Insects would hardly be complete without some 
reference to this most terrible of all pests of our Indian Gardens, 
and yet nothing new on the subject can be said, for although there 
may be many ways of mitigating their ravages, a certain and 
effective destructive agent }et remains to be discovered, that is one 
that can be used with safety amongst growing plants. Kerosineoil 
is no doubt a valuable agent but it must be used with care, one of 
the chief objections to its use is the difficulty generally experienced 
in mixing it with water, this may be readily overcome by first 
adding an equal quantity of sour butter milk {dhai) to the oil, 
shake these well toL^ether in a closed vessel for a few minutes then 
add water at the rate of 3 gallons to each pint of oil and apply 
immediately to the soil where required, another good agent is pure 
water when liberally applied, level down the hills about three or 
four inches below the surface and flood copiously for three or four 
days, this will have the effect of dispersing the colony but will kill 
but a very small percentage of them. In places where White ants 
are very troublesome, great care should be taken that all manure 
leaf mould, or anything else added to the soil, should be thorough- 
ly decomposed. 
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Ihe Uegetable or Kitchen $ar5en. 


* HE vegetable or kitchen garden in India, and especially near 
any large town, is, a sadly neglected department. Very few 
private individuals, even if they have the requisite amount 
of space at their command, care to take the trouble to grow 
their own vegetables. Why this is so, it is certainly difficult to 
explain, for, with the majority, but little attention is required to 
grow them well. Many doubtless, are under the idea that during 
the season our markets are so well supplied with every kind of 
vegetable, and at such moderate prices, that it is not only cheaper 
but far less trouble to procure daily whatever may be required. 
Undoubtedly this is, to a certain extent, true ; but is this 
the only thing to be thought of? What can be said with refer- 
ence to the quality of vegetables procured from our markets ? 
Admitted that most of them are grown to a very high state of 
perfection as far as size is concerned, but that is all that can be 
said in their favor; the quality is invariably of the poorest descrip- 
tion. The reason for this is very plain to any one at all conversant 
v\ith the subject. Not only aie the varieties grown of the oldest 
and most inferior description, but, as a rule, they are produced from 
acclimatised seed, which, in many instances, has been glowing in 
the same locality for years. Even ui Europe, it is an admitted 
fact that nearly every kind of vegetable deteriorates by being grown 
successively on the same soil. How much more is this likely to 
be the case in this country, where they have also many other diffi- 
culties to contend against ? As a rule, native gardeners are under 
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the impression that size is the one object to be attained, and there 
is a certain amount of rivalry amongst them to produce enormous 
specimens of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Celery, etc., but further than 
this, their ambition does not go. They are content to grow the 
same varieties as their fathers, and possibly their grandfathers, 
grew before them. Take the following for instance : — The only 
variety of Cabbage grown for the Calcutta markets is the Drum- 
head or Cattle Cabbage ; the only Turnip, the “ Flat Dutch;'' the 
only Lettuce, Green Hammersmith ; the only Pea, a variety known 
as the “ Patna Pea,” which is the common white English field Pea, 
and the same with nearly every vegetable, only one or two of the 
oldest varieties are to bo found But why should our market 
growers care to make a change ? They certainly can see no reason 
for doing so, for they find that, not only are they able to dispose of 
what they now grow readily, but also that to secure good prices 
for their produce size is the only desideratum, and yet how often 
we hear it remarked that vegetables in this country have not 
the flavour they possess at home.” I believe this to be an en- 
tirely mistaken idea, and such a conclusion can only be come to 
by the consumers of bazaar produce. If these grumblers could or 
would grow their own supplies, and grow them as they ought to 
be grown, and not leave them entirely to the tender mercies of the 
maUe^ they would soon give a different verdict, — for, provided good 
seed of good varieties is procured and properly cultivated, not only 
will our vegetables be in no way inferior to those produced in 
Europe, but in many instances will be infinitely superior, for during 
the cold season here we have a climate probably equal to any in 
in the world for the successful cultivation of nearly every descrip- 
tion of European vegetable. 

It would be a difficult thing to say why the culture of the 
Kitchen Garden should be the last of which amateurs as a rule get 
a thorough knowledge, seeing that it is the most generally useful 
of all, for a Kitchen Garden is indispensable wherever a gardener 
is kept, whereas other branches, emliracmg luxuries such as orchid 
culture and ornamental flow'er gardening in all its many and vari- 
ous forms, is indulged in according to the taste and means of the 
owner, and vary in its requirements in almost every establishment. 
In many gardens the ornamental or show portions of the grounds 
have so overgrown the amount of labour at disposal, that the useful, 
but less conspicuous portions are robbed of the necessary attention. 
If the Kitchen Garden crops require screens to hide them, the 
fault must lie at the door of the cultivator and not in the crops 
themselves, for we are not acquainted with anything that yields 
more lasting pleasure to a gardener than a well-ordered Kitchen 
Garden. There are at all seasons some objects of interest in 
crops at various stages of growth, so that it would be difficult to 
say which is the most interesting season, for ho who is to achieve 
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satisfactory results must look far ahead and provide against the 
influence of adverse seasons, the effect of which will well-nigh 
baffle the most experienced cultivators, even when well acquaint- 
ed with the best varieties, seasons of sowing, and the most favor- 
able soil and positions for the site of the Kitchen Garden. In 
pointing out a few simple rules that tend to make the Kitchen 
Garden of equal interest with other departments, I would 
remark that it is on the small matters connected therewith that 
success or failure rests. In laying out a Kitchen Garden we 
must set our minds entirely on the object we desire to be attain- 
ed, that its usefulness will be measured by results, and 
whatever our notions on straight lines In pleasure grounds may 
be, there can be no question of their thorough adaptation for the 
end in view ; therefore all boundary or intersecting walks or 
roads should be perfectly straight and parallel with each other. 
Good walks are indispensable, not only for comfort in walking, 
but should be capable of bearing the carting and wheeling 
necessary to every portion of the garden ; they must also be well- 
drained and present a 6rm, moderately rounded surface, and 
kept at all times scrupulously neat and clean from weeds and 
litter of every kind. The question as to the number and width 
of the garden walks must in the main be decided by each in- 
dividual occupier, who will no doubt be guided by the extent of 
his garden, which, if it be small, may simply be intersected by 
a path down the middle, or, if large, a path round the sides in 
addition, but no more walks than are absolutely necessary should 
be made. 


SOILS. 

Every day experience jioints to tlie fact tliat in the matter of 
soils successful cultivation depends not alone on the land contain- 
ing the requisite food elements to supply the wants of the plants 
grown thereon, but also to the texture of the soil being such as to 
favour the production of roots, and to admit of their penetrating 
freely through it in search of the elements therein present. It is 
generally found that the piogress made by a plant is regulated by 
the greater or less quantity of roots it ])OS8esbcs, particularly the 
small feeding fibres with their absorbing extremities which, where 
the conditions of the soil are favourable, will usually be found 
ramifying in all directions, acting tiie part of foragers to supply 
the army of shoots and leaves above ground with the water requi- 
site to keep up a healthy existence. Nature does not work in vain, 
and few, if any, of her children make greater eflorts to adapt them- 
selves to circumstances than do plants ; and where the texture of 
the soil happens to be too close to admit of the feeding rootlets 
entering in their wonted fashion, their ramification is correspond- 
ingly reduced, the result of which is that the progress made by 
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the plants to which they belong is so much slower. In the case of 
some plants, such for instance as are of an enduring nature, requir- 
ing a long period to reach maturity, the slower growth may be 
no disadvantage, possibly the reverse ; but with most things, 
particularly those that are of an annual duration, like the majority 
of kitchen garden crops, slow impeded growth, such as instanced, 
is much loss — loss from a twofold point of view, in quality as well 
as in quantity, for it goes without saying that vegetables in any 
way checked or retarted in growth, are never equal to such as 
have been grown under conditions favourable to their quick and 
free development. Cultivation by which the land is periodically 
stirred to a depth comm'ensurate with that to which the roots of 
the plants to be grown naturally descend^ aided by the drying 
influences of sun and air, and the disintegrating action of frost, 
effect a good deal iu the way of pulverising? and breaking up close 
adhesive soils, still, where there is naturally an absence, or all 
but absence, of sand in the soil, the effects of digging and trench- 
ing, helped by the weather influences, do not effect the permanent 
loosening of the soil in a way that benefits it for the full produc- 
tion and extension of roots, as even in the short space of a few 
months the naturally adhesive nature of the land is such that in 
garden phraseology it goes together again to an extent that 
seriously impedes root-progress. Additions in the shape of manure 
or vegetable matter dug in have an influence for a time in 
keeping heavy soils of a clay-like nature more open, but as ^ 
this kind of matter decays it leaves little impression of a lasting 
character on the close compact mass with which it has been in- 
corporated. Nothing short of the addition of some matter that 
will mix with the soil, but that will not decompose, will suflfioe, 
otherwise no more than a temporary influence will be effected. 
Sand, the material that where naturally present in the soil keeps it 
permanently in a condition suited to the free action of roots, is 
the commodity that would present itself as the most suitable for 
adding to heavy retentive soils, such as many kitchen gardens are 
composed of, and to these my remarks mostly apply ; but unfor- 
tunately in localities where the land is of the most stubborn clayey 
nature, there often happens to be a total absence of this material 
within a distance that admits of its being used in quantities suffi- 
cient to fully remedy the evil, and, be}ond this, it is generally 
found that where sand is applied with this object to land that is 
annually dug, it gradually gets washed low down so as to get below 
the point where most wanted. But there is another and a lasting 
remedy whereby land of the description under notice can be 
brought to a right condition, and which moreover in most cases 
offers the advantage of the material being on the spot in the shape 
of clay, which simply needs burning to bring it to a state that will 
correct the evil in a way that nothing else will, as from the time 
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it is dug into the iand no perceptible disintegration takes place, 
and through the fact of its being lighter than the soil with which 
it is incorporated, it does not descend. In gardens where the 
laud is of a heavy clayey nature, the soil is usually insufficient 
in depth, and here another advantage presents itself by bringing 
up 8 or 10 inches of that which lies next below that which the 
spade has hitherto stirred, burning and then working it in with 
that which has previously been at the top The staple is so much 
deepened, and the whole brought to a condition that beOts it for the 
free unchecked extension of the roots of the different crops to be 
grown on it, with the further gain that the temperature of the soil 
is increased by the quicker passage of superfluous water from it 
consequent on its more open condition. Clay, or, as it is more 
generally termed ballast burning, is often looked up^n as a formid- 
able operation bp those uho reside in h)calitie8 where little or none 
of such work is carried out, it is neither difficult nor expensive, 
even in places where fuel may be dear. Work such as here des- 
cribed may be done at little, if any more cost per acre, than the 
market gardeners often spend on a single application of manure, 
with this difference, that where the land is too adhesive in nature 
for the roots of plants to act in it as they should, one may go on 
indefinitely applying manure to it, which under the conditions, will 
never be more than half effective from any point of view, \^herea8 
the ballast remedy will be complete and lasting in its influence. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the cost of the work will, in 
future years, be quite covered by the saving in laboui effected 
through the much greater ease with which digging, hoeing, and 
other operations will be carried out through the freer condition of 
the soil, with the additional advantage that it will admit of being 
worked in weather that would preclude the possibility of its being 
stirred if in its original state. 

TRENCHING. 

Deap stirring of the soil is one of the most important points 
in vegetable culture. There is no soil that cannot be improved by 
it, but its effect will be most noticeable on heavy lands. In all 
soils, there is a vast mine of fertility locked up that only requires to 
be judiciously worked to have a marked effect upon the crops. 
During any break in the rainy season, all available labour that can 
be spared should be devoted to this purpose. Cleanliness and sur- 
face culture of the soil are, to a certain degree, effective in the 
development of plants, but without deep stirring the land will not 
produce to the full extent of its capability. A dry season severely 
tries the crops of the shallow cultivator, and infallibly proves the 
advantages of deeper culture ; manures in such cases, near the 
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surface, do not produce their proper effect, and the plants in many 
instances, if they do not actually perish, are stunted and dwarfed 
for want of a deeper and firmer grasp of the soil. Moisture is one 
of the greatest essentials in the cultivation of succulent vegetables, 
and the importance of deeper culture as the means of attracting 
and retaining moisture in the land should be more generally recog- 
nised. In trenching land where the sub-soil is very inferior, pro- 
bably in extreme cases some injury may result from bringing up 
too much of the crude inert soil from below to the surface. All 
clays are retentive of moisture in wet seasons, but they often crack 
and part with it too laadily in dry hot weather. Now all this may, 
in a great measure, be altered or counteracted by deep culture. 
The drainage in wet seasons would be more effectual, and in dry 
weather the advantages of deep culture would be two-fold ; there 
would be great facilities for the plants striking their roots down- 
wards, and the loose sub-soil would encourage the ascent of 
moisture faoin the water bed below on the principle of capillary 
attraction. In dealing with a bad sub-soil it will be better to try 
and improve it without bringing any to the surface. This can 
most effectually be done by removing the top spit as in bastard 
trenching, and then digging or forking into the bottom any fer- 
tilising material such as manure, ashes or burnt earth. — any thing in 
fact that will tend to open up and disintegrate the crude mass. In 
this way a steady improvement will go on, air and water will per- 
colate through It more readily, rendering its mineral constituents 
more soluble and suitable food, and in the course of time portions 
of it may be brought to the surface and still further improved by 
exposure to the atmosphere. 


SEEDS. 

Seeds should be piocured from reliable sources, as nothing is 
dearer in the end or more vexatious than bad seeds. If you 
cannot rely on all the seed germinating, it is impossible to have 
satisfactory results, and patches and gaps are a great eyesore. 
I would always say — select for yourself, for all collections of seeds 
contain some that you do want and many that you do not. No 
one can select for you without knowing the requirements of each 
individual place. Always have enough and to spare, as the season 
for sowing some crops is soon lost, and unless yon make provision 
for failure by duplicate sowings, great inconvenience or the loss of 
a crop may result. It is a mistaken economy to buy cheap seed ; 
breed or purity of straii* — induced by constant selection — has a 
value in seeds even V>eyond their germinating powers. Seed may 
grow well, and produce strong plants, and yet the crop be inferior for 
want of the necessary care in the selection of the stock. This is 
often lost sight of by the purchaser of cheap seeds. 
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The rage for cheapness and the strenuous efforts made to meet 
it in many quarters are totally incompatible ^ith the growth of 
seeds of the highest quality. The whole of the processes involved 
in the production of good seeds are expensive. The skill to select 
the best strains, and constant attention needful to keep them true, 
costs much time and money. Good soil is also needful to give 
good seeds, and the whole circle of its sowing, cultivation, harvest- 
ing, cleaning, sampling, storage, packing, and sale, is an expensive 
one. From the time it reaches the earth as a seed crop, till it 
returns to it again as a produce crop, it costs money. 

Many people complain of the dearness of seeds. Those con- 
versant with the capital, skill and lal)Our devoted to its growth, 
often marvel at the cheapness of good seeds ; but whatever the 
actual price of the latter may be, they are cheapness itself con- 
trasted with what are called cheap seeds. 

Some cultivators seem to imagine that if they have only a 
great weight or bulk of seeds for their money all will be well. 
There cannot be a greater mistake. The value of seed is the exact 
number of healthy plants it can produce. Tike percentage of 
growing seeds in samples varies as widely as from 10 to 95 per 
cent Supposing seeds that yielded only 10 per cent, of living 
plants sold at a quartet of the price of seeds that yielded 95 per 
cent, the good seeds would still be more than nine times cheaper 
than the inferior. Nor does this express all the diHerence in favour 
of the good seed, for the inferior probably only yielded a half or 
quarter of a crop, though the rent of land, rates, cost of tillage, 
culture, and probably harvesting, were just as high for the poor 
crop as for the best. In fact, some of these items, such as hoeing, 
weeding, &c., are often highest on the worst crops, for when the 
crops fail, the weeds multiply and thrive the more. 

These are a few of the considerations that should induce every 
one to sow in their gardens and on their farms the best seeds only; 
but how to get them — that is the question. The answer is less 
difficult that many imagine. Deal only with the best and most 
respectable seedsmen, and be willing to pay a good price, for the 
dearest seeds are invariably the cheapest in the end. Even the 
best may not always grow, for in some seasons it is impossible to 
furnish perfect seeds, and millions are killed by being sown in beds 
no better suited for them than a pillow or mattress of Furze would 
be to their cultivators. 


SOWING. 

This is an operation that should never be entrusted to a native 
gardener, unless done in your presence. Honesty is a virtue hardly 
known or practised amongst them, and a very common trick is to 
substitute worthless bazaar seeds for those that have been entrusted 
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to them to bow. Fur very enrl) crops, which mtiat be sown before 
the expiration of the rainy season, it is necessary to maie beds 
raised three or four inches above the surrounding soil. Thase may 
be of any length required, but should not be more than thtee feet, 
or at the most four feet wide. They should have a narrow drain 
riinning betweem them to carry ofi' any excess of moisture. For 
later sowings, when the rains are over, the old native method of 
laying out the ground is certainly the best Tliis is done by 
dividing it off into beds three or four feet wide, with a raised 
path running between tliem about one foot wide, and three or four 
inches high, which must be well beaten down. Tliis serves a two- 
fold purpose — giving free access to the vegetables for weeding and 
watering, and also retains a much larger amount of moisture at the 
roots of the crops than when the sowings are made on raised beds. 
Care must be taken that the soil in the beds has been either 
trenched or dug to the depth of at least eighteen inches, or, for 
root crops, even two feet will not be too much. After being 
well pulverized, a liberal supply of well rotted manure should be 
added ; the quantity will, of course, depend on the kind of vege- 
table to be grown in the bed, fur their requirements differ tb an 
enormous extent Take, for instance, the Cabbage or Cauliflower, 
fbr which the soil can hardly be made too rich, but supposing Peas 
were grown in the same soil, the probability is they would delight 
their happy possessor by the vigour of their growth at least for 
a time, till he found that all their strength had been expended 
in the production of haulm, for in such cases, although they may 
possibly bloom freely, the pods rarely set at all. But not only is 
it necessary to regulate the quantity of manure according to the 
crop to be grown, but it is als ) equrlly essential that the descrip- 
tion of manure best adapted to the requirements of each particular 
plant should be employed. It is, of course, a well known fact 
that the properties of various animal manures differ very consider- 
ably in their component parts, some being rich in ammonia, others 
in lime, potash, &c In like manner also each particular vegetable 
possesses one or more properties, generally to a much greater 
extent than the soil naturally is able to sustain. If, therefore, 
we employ a manure possessing those ingredients necessary to the 
life and well being of the plant, it natural!} follows it must be 
berieBted thereby ; but, on the other hand, if a manure is used 
whose principal part is one fouinl but in a minute degree in the 
class of plants to which it is applied, anc which in most cases 
would exist naturally in the soil to a greater extent than is actually 
required, it follows that the crup is in no way improved, and in 
many cases would be seriousl} injured thereby, besides the manure 
being entirely wasted. 

After manure has been added, and the soil broken up as 
finely as possible, the surface should be turned over daily for at 
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Icutfj/ thf6e or four d&ys before the seed is sown. This exposes it 
to the beneficial nctioii of the air — a point that is of more conse- 
qu/fnce than many are disposed to believe It is a too common 
practice in this country to allow tliat portion of a garden allotted 
io the cultivation of vegetables to remain a desolate waste through 
the whole of the hot and rainy season, during which time not only 
/will an immense quantity of weeds accumulate, but it also thereby 
harbours an unknown quantity of insects of every description, 
much to the detriment of any crops that eventually may be 
grown in the soil. Instead of this, if the ground is regularly 
turned over once or twice a month, not only will it prevent an 
accumulation of weeds and insects, but the soil will receive more 
benefit in thus having every particle of it exposed to the air, 
than it would from a heavy dressing of the best manure that could 
possibly be procured. The next point to be considered is the 
condition dt the soil at the time of sowing. If it is too dry, the 
seed will fail to germinate for w'ant of moisture, and watering 
immediately after seed has been sown is also very pre judicial to suc- 
cess, as this causes the soil to become caked and hardened, thereby 
preventing the seed from pushing through. When the soil is too 
dry, the best plan to adopt is to give it a thorough drenching one or 
two days previous to the time of sowing. On the other hand care 
must be taken that the soil is not too damp, otherwise, in all prob- 
ability, the seed will rot instead of germinating. 

All seeds should be sown in dulls, for not only is there a saving 
in the quantity used, but less labour will be required in cleaning 
and thinning the crop. Early sown crops should not be covered so 
deeply as those sown later when the great excess of moisture has 
evaporated from the soil. Large seeds like Peas and Beans may be 
covered about 2 inches, smaller seeds from to 1 inch, making some 
allowance for the condition of the soil wlien sown. For instance, 
when sowing Early Peas, unless the site is naturally very dry, it is 
better to/ sow in the surface soil tlmn to lay the seeds in a wet 
stagnant medium, where the plants, when they do struggle tlirougbi 
will be weak and spindly in their growth and incapable of with- 
standing any excess of moisture or drought, whilst successional sow- 
ings, when dry weather may be shortly expected, will thrive better 
in deep drills or trenches, as by such a course they are enabled jbo 
obtain a greater amount of moisture for a longer period, and besides 
when artificial waterings are necessaiy, the moisture will be more 
easily retained round the plants. Although it w ill be desirable to 
sow as nearly as possible on the dates that will be hereafter given 
(making some allowance from the climate of the place in its relation 
to latitude and other special circumstances, such as shelter and 
elevation, which have in some instances a great influence on the 
growth of early vegetables) yet when dates are given for planting 
or sowing of certain crops, it should be understood that they are 
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always to be ftv\b\ecW) vbe weatber ami to th« natural oonJitioD^ 
thfi soil Duriao^an experience of many yearn, 1 have aiways found 
bj waiting and watc/un^ and setting h fafoarnbh opportunity 
srAen o^mf, s good seed time could generaUy be secured. lu 
dealiiiit with heavy land, / have derived great advantage from 
having a heap of light rich compost in which the charred remaiaa 
of the rubbish heap form a considerable portion, to cover all small 
seeds. This is a matter that calls rather for forethought than extra 
labour^ and the benefit derivable therefrom will be found ro be 
great when one has to deal with a heavy tetucioua soil ; it is also a 
great consolation to feel that reliance may be placed upon every 
good seed arrowing, even supposing that extra trouble has been in- 
ourred. We have frequently heard complaints of dower seeds not 
growing when sown in the open borders, and the seedsman blamed 
for supplying bad seed when really the fault has been in the way 
the ground has been prepared and the seed has been sown. Sow 
only when the land is in good condition to receive the seeds, even if 
you have to delay a week or even a fortnight for a favourable 
opportunity, for there will then be no difficulty in procuring a good 
crop of plants. Sow thinly — for when you have bought reliable 
seeds there is a waste both of seeds and time in thick sowing. 
Commence thinning the young plants early, and examine them two 
or three times before that operation is completed, all that is neces- 
sary to guard against being over-ciowding from thinning being too 
long delayed. A crop neglected in this particular never turns out 
well. 

The proper covering of seeds is a vexed question that has 
hardly yet been settled by men of science, while almost every 
practical man has his own rule of thumb modes and degrees of 
covering. Two facts, however, are brought out very prominently. 

One is, that seeds are long suffering in the matter and will manage 
to grow at various depths from nudity to several inches of earth ; 
the other is, that most seeds are covered to excess. All covering 
is, in a sense, unnatural — Nature sheds all her seeds on the surface, 
though by varions devices she often contrives to bury them to a 
greater or less depth. This is at least a strong argument for flat 
sowing. The depth of one or two diameters of the seeds is a rule 
which may be applied with safety to all seeds. For one seed that 
perishes irom exposure to the air, probably a thousand are buried 
alive under an impenetrable barrier of eaith. 

The protection of seeds is the last and one of the most import- 
ant points about their sowing. It seems as if it were forgotten at 
times that seeds are sown to grow, and not merely to get rid of 
them ; for they are not seldom cast into beds already crammed 
full of the seeds or roots of weeds and the germs and perfected 
forms of slugs, grubs, worms, and other insect pests. The first are 
ready to smother the garden seeds in the germ, the last waiting to 
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devour th^ first growth of the seeds and eat up their substance 
bodily. Almost as well cast valuable seeds into the sea, ns into 
such nests^of weeds and dens of insocis. Seeds should be protec- 
ted from all such danger by insuring that the beds are clean before 
they are cast into them. The seeds may also be protected by 
various dressings so as to make them invulnerable to the attacks 
of insect pests below, and birds or other seed pilferers above 
ground. Sprinklings of parafin oil have proved effective for both 
purposes. This oil, however, varies so much in strength, that unless 
it is carefully used, it kills the seeds while rendering them unp Ja- 
table. The simplest and surest remedy is a coating of red lead 
round the seeds. The easiest mode of applying it is simply to 
wet the seed and dust it with dry lead turning over the seed until 
the whole is coated. It is thus impregnable as the old warriors in 
their iron coats of mail — nor slug, nor bird, nor mice will touch it, 
while the lead neither hinders germination nor weakens the vital 
powder of the germ. 

All kinds of seeds that are sown in beds and transplanted to 
permanent quarters, sliould not, on any consideration, be allowed to 
get drawn or starved in the seed beds. If the ground be n< t in 
readiness for their reception, as soon as large enough, they should 
be pricked out in nursery beds and carefull} removed afterwards. 
One rule should be followed witli all crops, that is, to drill all seeds 
and to plant nil plants in straight lines of equal distance apart each 
way, not only for the sake of appearance, but for the expeditious 
manner in which the operation of cleaning the crops may be per- 
formed compared with broad cast sowing. Immediately the lines 
of seedlings are visible, run the hoe between them, which not only 
destroys all weeds, but greatly encourages the growth of the crop. 
I cannot too strongly condemn the practice of mixed cropping, 
or sowing two crops together, such as Lettuce and Parsley, amongst 
Onions, and Beans amongst Potatoes : this is of itself enough to 
give a weedy self-sown aspect to the best crops, and no advantage 
is thereby gained. It is quite distinct from intermediate cropping, 
which in some cases is highly favouiabie to both. Parsley, herbs 
and salads that are in daily demand, should be ^rown on narrow 
beds or borders, clear of the walks, but convenient for gatl ering. 
As regards varieties, I should not recommend an experimental 
system of growing all new kinds, as the most likely to furnish a 
constant wid reliable succession, nor yet be prevented by prejudice 
from adopting any real improvements. I would rather recom- 
mend a few of the most promising kinds to be tried each year, and 
select from them for permanent varieties when convinced of their 
superiority by comparison of growth and suitableness to locality. 
Exhausted crops should be cleared from the ground immediately, 
as by making surplus growth they not only rob the land to no 
purpose, but give an impression of dismal desolation and decay, 
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vkhich should be ft8 much avoided in the Kitoheti Gftrden aa in that 
V».rtiou of the s-rouml» licvotea to oriismenUl gardoiiing. Neither 
IS tliere any gain a* rcgardn econoniy of labour, iti neglecting neat- 
ness ami order ; theii.ilereiico between a garden kept eyatcniaticiilly 
clean and one where weeds run to seed, can only be appreciated 
bf those «lio hare fried it. 

These instructions in seed sowing may read somewbat tedionsly, 
but they are simple and easy in practice ; and if generally oarried 
out they would go far to abolish the pertietiml grumWin^je about 
bad seeds, and to prevent those failu.esof crops which are among 
the greatest drawbacks to the pleasure of gardening. It is hardly 
too much to assert that nine out often of these failures Arise from 
bud sowing rather than worthless seeds. 

HOT AVION OF CROPS. ‘ 

It is not an easy matter to lay down suitable rules for aajr 
regular sjsteni of cropping small gardens, and even when the plan 
is decided on, it is still more difficult to carry it out, where close 
and continuous cropping is the order of the day. It is not like 
cropping a farm on the four course system, where every yearns 
crop, like a piece of well fitting machinery, is made to dovetail into 
the next; but there are certain general principles that must not 
be lost sight of, although it mny not at all times be possible to 
carry them out. There are some crops — such as the cabbage tribe 
for instance — that may be termed exhausting crops, and these 
should never be planted on the same land two years in succession. 
Others again, such as Celery, Peas, and Onions, that usually have 
the land highly manured before planting, leave it in a much less 
impoverished condition, Onions having been successfully grown on 
the same land for many years, ’ 

I do not recommend it as a good practice, but in small gar- 
dens it cannot always be avoided ; but much may be done to mit- 
igate any had effects aiising from this course by a frequent 
change of seed. Where deep culture is systematically carried oiit, 
and where the n anure supply is ample, the constant and complete 
rotation of crops loses some of its importance. Still, even where 
these advantages are always present, no two crops of allied geneja 
should follow each other in direct succession, if it be possible by 
any means to avoid such an arrangement. It has never been 
satisfactorily explained on scientific grounds why a rotation of 
crops is necessary ; but that it is necessary, and absolutely so, no- 
body for a moment doubts — the evidence on that head is too 
conclusive. 

Physiologists at one time supposed that plants threw ofif some 
kind of excreta from their roots which were injurious to aft^ir- 
crops of the same kind ; but it being found that plants in a heal- 
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thy state did not excrete any substance whatever, this hypothesis 
was given up as untenable. The next and most plausible explan- 
ation is, that by cropping the ground often and repeatedly with 
the same kind of plant, we exhaust the soil of the food which that 
species requires — starve it, in fact. No doubt this practice does 
impoverish the soil ; but experiment has demonstrated that the 
supposed exhaustion may be made good without any disadvantage 
if rotation be neglected ; and this is about as much as is known at 
present. The uncertainty which exists on this point need not, 
however, effect our practice very seriously, or hinder a well tried 
system of rotation from being carried out. 

The common rule with cultivators is to let each crop be as 
unlike that which has occupied the ground before as possible 
If this cannot be managed — if Cabbage must follow Cabbage, 
Greens, or Turnips — or any of the Brassica tribe, for example — 
then the only plan is to trench the ground 2 or 3 feet deep, and 
manure as liberally na can be afforded. I by no means wish to 
convey the idea, however, that crops will absolutely refuse to 
grow, or that they will seriously fail, if the same kind of crop 
occupys the same ground for a few yeirs in succession, without its 
being more than simply dug and manured. Plenty of people are 
obliged to plant their vegetables on the same piece of ground 
for years together, and yet they secure very fair crops ; but the 
returns grow less and less annually. Fortunately for many, the 
potato submits to the repetition system better than most vegeta- 
bles. Provided the ground be fairly manured annually, it will 
produce good crops for a number of years. 

To attempt the practice, how’ever, with such subjects as the 
Kales, Carrots, Onions, Peas, Beet, Parsnips, &c , would be very 
unwise The rule laid down for our guidance, viz., that plants of 
the same order should uot succeed each other, is rather too vague 
for practical purposes ; but the following directions as to change 
of crops will meet the wants, in most cases, of those li^ho have to 
crop their garden ground economically and as cultivators have 
often to do, on the mixed system ; that is cropping between the 
rows of main crops witli other things — as for example, sowing 
Spinach, or planting (/aiiliflowers between rows of Peas or Celery, 
&c., — a common practice in almost every garden. Acting on the 
hint already given, that each crop should be as unlike the preceding 
one as possible, it of course follows that root crops should not follow 
root crops, but vice versd ; neither should very exhaustive crops 
follow each other, hut a partial rest .should, as far as practicable, 
be given to the soil by following a heavy and exhaustive crop with 
a light one. None of the Brassica tribe should follow each other, 
but they may succeed Beans, Peas, Putatoes, Onions, Ctdery, Beet, 
Parsnips, or Carrots. Peas may follow any crop hut those of the 
Leguminous class, and may particularly follow Potatoes or other 
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root crops, O.jioiis O.iious and Leeki usually tuocood 

Celery, the ground being m a rule well aiMnured fur the k$t crop 
and 3 'ist '\u co\\d\t'\o\\ 0 uoua. Ueana and Kidney Beaus tnav 

like Peas, follow any crop not belonging t»* tbe pod-beariug claas 
/i/jd mu be succeeded by any of the K Jo tribe — Beet, Spin:iob or 
Cirrots tmjp follow auj but root crops, 
or PAtaley, Spinach may succeed, Peas, Bjaus, Potatoes, Onions, 
Lettuce, or any crop, but those of the top-rooted seotioa, eapeoially 
Beet, to which it is allied. Seakale may follow any crop, but those 
of the Cabbage tribe. Shallots and Girlie the same as Onions. 
Lettuce and Endive may almost follow any crop, being shallow* 
rooting plants and gteatly indtienced by the way in which the ground 
is dug. Celery, owing to its peculiar nature, may succeed any 
crop, whether belonging to the same order or not ; the ground 
being dug, specially man are J for it and deeply turned up, it is 
not affected by the previous crop. Turnips are benefited by ro- 
tation more than almost any other crop, and should never follow 
any of the crucifers within two or three years, unless the ground 
can be well trenched and manured. Potatoes do well after Peas, 
Beans, Celery, Spinach, or any other crop, but manure must be ap- 
plied according to the exhaustive character or otherwise of the 
preceding ciop. These directions, we are aware, can only be par- 
tially followed out in any garden, but they indicate the course to 
be pursued as opportunity affords. 

WATERING AND MULCHING. 

Even in the best arranged gardens, irrig.itiou has gpuerally 
been looked upon as a matter of quite secondary importance, and 
it is very rarely that we meet with a thoroughly well arranged' 
system whereby crops can be quickly and eflBciently watered. 
There is no questioniug the fact that if a good supply of water 
in a Kitchen or front garden could be easily applied, it would 
double tiie produce, and unless there are facilities for. doing it 
thoroughly, it would be better to divert the labour attendant 
thereon into a channel calculated to mitigate or counteract the 
effect of along drought. Watering on the surface only, without 
giving sufficient to reach the main roots, is of very doubtful utility 
even when it can be applied every evening ; but if it can be done 
only occasionally it is worse than useless, because it tends to draw 
the roots to the surface, and when tho water is withheld they 
perish. 1 have already referred to deep culture as a ready 
means to enable vegetables of all kinds to withstand drought, and 
mulching ns a preventive is of the greatest utility. Half-decayed 
manure is the best material to employ, as it not only checks evapo- 
ration in the most efficient manner, but it also enriches the soil, 
as all water falling over it carries the ammonia to the roots of tbe 
plants ; it may either be spread on the surface about two inches 
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thick, or, where its appearance may be objectionable, covered with 
loose soil. Grass or litter of any kind may also bo usefully em- 
ployed in the same way, where irrigation is not available and all 
watering has to l>e done by hand. Whenever it is decided that 
any crop must be watered, let it be done in the evening and tho- 
roughly ; and if the surface cannot be mulched, loosen it with the 
hoe the next day. When watering must l)e done by hand, I prefer 
to water for two or three days in succession and then leave tho 
crop unwatered for two or three days, at the same time using the 
boe freely where mulching is impossible. 

IfOEING. 

The hoe is j)erhaps on most soils the most useful iwpJcnjoiit m 
the garden. Hoes are made of various shapes, but two only need 
now be alluded to, viz., the Dutch boe and the draw hue ; the 
former is best adapted for eartb-stirring pur])08e8 or destroying 
weeds, and the latter for drawing drills or drawing eaiih up to the 
stems of crops. During fine weather, when the surface is dry, the 
Dutch hoe should be constantly iii use, not only for the purpose 
of destroying weeds when they are small and easily eradicated, but 
also to keep the soil in loose friable condition so necessary for the 
encouragement of rapid growth in vegetables. Tlie surface should 
be thoroughly broken up about tw’o inches deep. It is a waste of 
labour to let the hoe slide over the bard crust, as some men do if 
left to themselves, and then call such a mere suiface tickling hoeing. 
When soil becomes haid on the surface it parts with tlie moisture 
much more rapidly, as w’ell as ceases to attract moisture fiom the 
atmosphere in the same way ac» a louse open surface. The only 
difficulty ill the way of the more general use of the hoe in this 
country is the very strong objection that our native gardeners have 
to it. The old-fashioned system of weeding and loosening the soil 
with a small hand instrument has become so imbedded into their 
nature, that it frequently requires no small amount of coercion or 
moral persuasion to induce them to adopt any other method ; if 
owners of gardens studied their own interests they would discard 
every native tool, with the single exception of the kodallee, and 
enforce the use of English implements, by which not only is work 
done more thoroughly but much more expeditiously. 
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^esaiptive ^ist of Vegetables, 
WITH CHLTBRAL HOTES, 


ARTICHOKE (^C////an/ ) VERN, Hern Hathiouuk, Hurshuf, 


^y^^LTHOrCMl this plant la naturally a perennial, it can only be 
cultivated as an annual vvitli any amount of success in the 
plains. It IS, therefore, necessary to sow the seed as early 
^^d(3 possible. This is bt*st done in seed-pans or boxes about 
the middle of August. The seed, if good, will germinate in ten 
or twelve days. As soon as this occurs, they must be allowed as 
much light and air as possible. It is, therefore, advisable to place 
the boxes or pans in the open air during the continuance of fine 
weather, and only removing them under shelter wlien it is raining 
heavily, as the {dants, in their young state, are very delicate ; and 
if subject to any excess of moisture, are apt to damp off If the 
seedlings come up too thickly, they should be thinned out and 
planted in other gumlahs. As soon as the plants are five or six 
inches in height, they may be put out in the ground prepared for 
them. Great care must, however, be taken in removing the 
plants that the tap root is not broken, otherwise they will 
receive a check which it is difficult for them to recover from. 

The soil in which they are grown can hardly be made too rich. 
The plan most generally adopted is to dig trenches at a distance 
of three feet apart, and after thoroughly pulverising the soil to a 
depth of two feet, a heavy dressing of rich manure should be 
given. The plants may then be placed in the trenches at intervals 
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of two and a half or three feet, and must be kept well shadfed 
till established. Water must be liberally supplied through the 
whole period of their growth, and they will also be much bene- 
fitted by frequent dressings of strong liquid manure. In Europe, 
the Artichoke IS generally propagated by offsets or suckers from 
year to year ; occasionally this method is adopted here. With 
a little care, old plants may be kept through the rainy season. 
There is, however, but little advantage gained by doing so, as, 
although the heads may form earlier, except under very careful 
treatment, they are always inferior to those produced by seedling 
plants when well grown. 

Firrninger, in his “ Manual of Gardening,” states that in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta only what is called acclimatised seed 
can be u-ed with any prospect of success, as it is very rare indeed 
that a single head can be obtained from plants raised from “ im- 
ported seed.” In direct contradiction to this, another well known 
authority Liiidolicus,” says the seed of the Artichoke is best 
imported from France, England or America.” “ Country seed is 
easily obtained, but can never be relied on, as it frequently yields 
worthless flowers.” My experience certainly coincides with the 
latter. On more than one occasion I have had plants raised 
both from English and acclimatised seed, growing side by side, 
under precisely the same treatment, and the former has invariably 
produced the finest beads. 

Cvliure in the llHh, — Seed maybe sown at anytime from 
March to May, (but it is not advisable to plant out the seedlings 
before the commencement of the nuns,) they will not of course 
produce any flower heads till the following season. Globe Arti- 
chokes will succeed well in any deeply-stirred, well-enriched soil, 
and they are not nearly so tender as the mode of culture in 
vogue with our fathers would lead us to expect. A little dry 
litter or fern placed round eacii plant before frost has set in, 
is all the protection they need in most situations ; ashes or burnt 
earth packed round the collars of the plants will answer the same 
purpose. New plantations are best made from offsets taken from 
old stools in March or April. If a piece of the old root can be 
taken off with them they will establish themselves in less time, 
and some of them may produce a few heads in the autumn. Plant 
rows 3 feet apart and every year afterwards, until it is necessary 
to replant, all the weak offsets or shoots that spring up round the 
sides of the main stems should be removed in spring, as they do 
not produce any flowers, and only tend to weaken the plants. 
The undeveloped flowering heads, when getting firm at the base, are 
the parts usually eaten. The young leaves that usually shoot up 
towards the end of August are sometimes tied up and blanched 
like Cardoons. This, however, is not often practised, except in the 
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case of old plants which it is intended to destroy. All stems from 
which the heads have been cut should be removed at tbq same time, 
as they only tend to exhaust the plants if allowed to remain. 
It is hardly advisable to allow them to occupy one position too 
long, as they are strong-rooting plants ; and when the soil is 
exhausted they quickly show signs of deterioration, both in the 
size of their globular flower-heads and in the loss of their perpe- 
tual bearing habit ; but the latter fault can in some measure be 
rectified by severely thinning out the flower-stems when they 
first appear, so as to induce them to throw up a succession. 
Salt sprinkled amoifgst the [ilants during the spring months 
will be exceedingly beneficial to them. Mulching also, with occa- 
sional doses of liquid manure, will encourage the production of 
very fine heads. 

The following are the most popular varieties — 

Lak<.e (jtRKEv (iLOiiE — fil lobular heads, the best for general cultivation. 

Lvtk.e PrHJ’LL Paris — Oval heads ; a much esteemed variety. 

Laon or Paris Green — A variety much grown in France, very large. 

Nafles Lar(.l (tRKEN —Of delicious flavour, the best. 

Skulian Marrow —A highly recommended Italian variety of quick 
growth and matures early, heads very large, — tender and fleshy, of 
tile most delicate flavour. 

New Eaul\ Violet Cami'ania.— -A very flue new variety from Italy, 
whei c tlic Artichoke is a favourite vegetable. The flower heads are 
foimed early, arc thick, fleshy and of rich flower. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE {IleHanthu^ tuherosus. 


This is a very useful vegetable, and is much cultivated in 

some parts of India 
where potatoes are 
not procurable at 
the time it is in 
season. The tubers 
should ho planted 
in April or May in 
the open ground, in 
rows two feet apart 
and eighteen inches 
between the tubers, 
and about four 
inches deep. If 
grown in a good 
rich soil, no manure 
should be given 
them, as it often 

has the effect of causing them to form too much stem instead 
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of producing good tubers. They will be ready to take up by f he 
end of October, and as soon as they are dry, shonld be carefiiJiy 
stored in sand or earth, as, if exposed Jong to the air, they 
invariably shrivel up and become useless, 

ASPARAGUS (Aspsira^s officincdu,) 

Vern, Soot Moolee, Murohoba or Palagras. 

One of the most delicious of all European vegetables, and 
although extensively 
cultivated in this coun- 
try, the produce is of 
very inferior quality as 
compared with that 
grown in Europe, not 
only in point of size, but 
also flavour. This is 
probably more owing to 
the want of care bestow- 
ed on its cultivation 
than to the difference 
in the climate There 

is certainly no vegetable that will repay good cultivation better 
than Asparagus. This was clearly proved at a recent show held at 
Tunbridge Wells, where special prizes to a large amount were 
offered for the best exhibits of this esculent, the leading class being 
for three bunches, each containing one hundred heads. The first 
prize exhibited in this section weighing upwards of thirty-seven 
pounds, or au4verage of about two ounces for each head. Although 
it may be out ot the question for us to attempt to grow anything 
approaching this, still much can be done to improve the pipe stem 
style of growing that is so generally seen amongst us. 

It is impossible to make land too good for Asgaragds if large 
heads be desired, though those of medium growth are equally 
good in every respect except size. I have often heard the remark 
made by occupiers nf a small plot of ground, that they should 
much like to have an Asparagus bed, but have been deterred from 
planting one on account of the expense. Of course it is possible 
for Asparagus beds to become very expensive, but it is by no 
means a necessary accompaniment, for it need not cost more to 
prepare the land for Asparagus than fur Onions, or any other crop 
that requires high culture. It is not a crop that can be sown and 
gathered the same year, and to a certain extent that, no doubt, is a 
drawback ; but even granting that three years must elapse before 
many dishes can be cut, if fairly treated afterwards it will continue 
CO produce Asparagus in a satisfactory manner for many years with 
little cost. 
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\ light, rich, Bandy loam, of an alluvial character, is the best 
soil for Aspvagus, but any soil, if well treated, will produce good- 
flavoured heads. As a rule, the quicker the growth the better and 
more tender will be the produce ; this remark, however, most 
assuredly applies to other vegetables, for all are produced in greater 
perfection in a rich, highly manured soil Asparagus is a strong- 
rooting plant, and if planted thickly must be liberally fed, and, when 
crowded together in narrow beds, as is frequently the case, if not 
treated liberally, the soil is soon exhausted, and the produce be- 
comes weak and poor; but give it as much room as the roots 
can occupy — taking into consideration that it is a perennial, the 
spread of whose roots and branches will increase annually for many 
years if fairly tended — and this exceptional manuring for Aspara- 
gus need not be so rigidly insisted on. I contend that if other 
crops were crowded together so closely in proportion as Asparagus 
generally is, the result would be so unsatisfactory as to suggest the 
cause of the failure and its remedy at the hrst glance, but as As- 
paragus is a long-suffering plant, sufficient notice is not taken of 
it; and when plants die off in the thickly-planted beds for want of 
light and air, excessive planting is one of the last things suspected 
as in any way conductive to the shortness of the crop. 

Seed should be sown at any time from July to September, 
either in boxes pans or pots and kept well sheltered from heavy 
rains, the soil in which they are sown should be light and porous, 
as otherwise it will be found very difficult to transplant the young 
seedlings without injary. In favourable weather fresh seed will 
sprout in two weeks from the time of sowing. Seed older than 
one year will take longer to germinate, and, if more than three 
years old, it is unsafe to sow it ; there is no prospect of its ever 
germinating. In case the seed is older than one year, soaking 
it in milk twenty-four hours before sowing will cause it to ger- 
minate sooner. 

In about three months from the time of sowing the plants 
should be large enough to be transferred to their permanent 
quarters, if however space is an object, they may first be planted 
out in a nursery bed about 9 inches apart each way, and if liber- 
ally treated will make splendid plants the following season. In 
Europe and America, plants are rarely put out before they are 
one year old, experience having proved that these give better 
results than younger seedliiigs. 

PLANTING. 

Every one has his own mode of planting. In France, the 
general practice is to trench the bed 2 ft. deep, removing entirely 
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1 ft. of the boil, and laying it in a ridge beside the bed. Plenty 
of manure is then added to the remaining soil ; the roots are 
planted 2 in. deep and 1 ft. apart, in rows ft., asunder; and 
every year a layer of manure, and 1 in. in depth, of the surround- 
ing soil, is thrown on the bed, so that when the bed is made 
level the roots are still sufHoieutly deep. During the third season 
a few heads are cut. Loudon market gardeners plant the roots 
1 ft. or 1| ft. apart, in rows 2 ft. or 2] ft., asunder. The beds, 
which are 3 ft. wide, consist of two rows, each bed being separated 
from the other by a footpath or alley 2 ft. in width. Every year 
the soil of the footpath is thrown over the bed, and in autumn im- 
mediately after the dry stems are cut, the soil is again taken off the 
bed and thrown into the alley. Under this system Asparagus 
of a medium size can only be obtained ; but now-a-days people 
want 


LARGE ASPARAGUS, 

which may be secured as follows Select a piece of ground for 
the beds of good quality; 
trench it thoroughly 2 
feet deep, carefully re 
moving stones, roots, and 
anything else which may 
be injurious to tlie roots; 
mix with the soil plenty 
of manure or compost. 

In February, should the 
weather be favourable, 
form the ground in ridges 
4 feet wide and 1 feet 
high, and in March or April, according to the weather, make a 
trench between each ridge a few inches deep, and plant on little 
hills or elevations 3 feet apart, cautiously spreading out the roots, 
and covering them with 1 inch of good compost ; then add an inch 
of fine soil. A stick should be inserted to protect the roots and to 
which the small sterns can he fastened when tliey require support. 
Keep the ground clear of weeds and destroy all slugs, snails, and 
Asparagus beetles; the latter lays its eggs on the stems, and when 
the larvtc are hatched, they destroy the young plants. Hoe the 
ground over as often as may he required, and water two or three 
times during the summer with liquid manure if needed ; never 
intercrop with any other vegetable. In the autumn, when the 
stems have withered, cut them down to 1 inch or so of covering 
and put a layer of old manure or compost from 3 inches to 5 inches 
deep over the roots. 
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Second Year. — In February or March fork up and level the 
bed, leaving the roots about 5 in. or 6 in. of covering, or make 
small hills 5 in. or 6 in. high over each plant. Make good any 
plants that may have failed, and cover the whole bed with a layer 
of rotten manure or compost 3 in. or 4 in. thick ; this will keep 
the soil iu good heart and in an equable state as to moisture, 
therefore no more watering will be required ; destroy weeds and 
insects, and tie the stems to their sticks in order to prevent the 
wind from shaking the roots. In autumn cut down the dry stems 
to a few inches above the ground ; again make up the ridges, leav- 
ing the roots 1 in. or in deep, and over all put as much manure 
as you like. 

Third Year. — In February level the ground as in the 

preceding spring, and remove 
what was left of the stems, 
over each plant put a little 
hill of soil, and sticks will be no 
longer wanted, as the stems 
will now bo sufficiently strong 
to resist the wind without 
support. A few heads may 
this year be cut for use from 
each plant. The cutting 
time being over, the bed may 
be levelled if preferred ; every 
autumn, apply plenty of 
manure, and every spring 
mulch between the hills with 
fresh manure to prevent the 
soil from becoming hard. 
Salt dissolved in water and 
applied in spring will be 
found advantageous ; but be 
careful about applying chemi- 
cal manures, which often 
prove fatal to the plants. All 
seeds should be picked ofi as 
early as can be done ; do not let them fall on the ground in autumn, 
otherwise a quantity of useless young plants will appear to the 
detriment of the bed. 

The distances at which the plants stand apart may appear too 
great, but wide planting is the only secret as regards getting fine 
Asparagus ; besides, the number of heads produced are double, and 
their size three or four times larger than they otherwise would be, 
thus showing a large balance in favour of plenty of room. The 
celebrated Argenteuil Aspargus, so largely imported to Coveut 
Garden, is grown in a way similar to this. Seed should be sown 
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in the Hills daring March or April, in all other respects the culture 
will be the same as described above. 


VARIETIES. 


Argenteuil— T he finest purple 
variety. 

CoNNOVERs’ Colossal— Large and 
vigorous ; colour deep green. 

Early Ciant I’uri'll— A robust varie- 
of the most delicious flavour. 
Erfurt Giant — A well known good 
old variety. 

Giant Emperor.— This is a selection 
from the cclclirated Conovers’ Colossal, 
closely resembling that variety but under 
good culture assuming tnammoth propor- 
tions and yet at the same time retaining 
the delicate flavour of that esteemed 
kind. 


Barr’s Mammoth.— A splendid 
variety of American origin, it is of very 
fine flavour, the shoots being very ten- 
der, almost to the stem ; it is one of 
of the finest and handsomest \arietie8 
grown, as well as the most productive. 

Palmetto. —Another American va 
riety of great merit, it is descrilwid as- 
being of enormous size, very even and 
regular in growth, and theliest flavored 
of all varieties, this variety is gradu- 
ally taking the place of that good old 
kind Conover’s Colossal, with the lead- 
ing American growers, being far more 
prolific and coming into season earlier 
and lasting longer than that variety. 



Asparagu.s Palmetto. 


Long Island Giant. — This is probably another unproved variety of 
Conover’s Colossal— it is now entirely superseding that variety with American 
growers both for the home markets and for canning, it is described by the 
introducers as producing tender heads fully 12 to 15 inches in length and 
from one inch to an inch and a quarter in thickness. 
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ASPARAGUS BEAN (DoHcJio^ vclts)^ 
VERN.— Hurbuteb, Loobbba, Pauti, Shweet Seem. 



AM’AiiA(n .s J3 evn. 


There are several 
species of this vege- 
table nearly all of 
which are indigenous 
to this country, the 
most generally cul- 
tivated is Dolichos 
Chinensis, a very 
strong growing va- 
riety reaching a 
height of 12 to 15 
feet ; seed should be 
sown in May or 
June, and will pro- 
duce a succession of 
crops throughout 
the rainy season. 
The pods should be 
gathered when 
about 8 or 10 inches 
long when, if pro- 
perly cooked they 
are almost equal to 
French Beans in 
flavor. 


Dolichos Ciihicnsis — The Cuban Asparagus Bean is a vast 
improvement on any of our indigenous varieties ; flowers are of 
medium size, greenish white, succeeded by pods of remarkable 
length frequently 30 inches when fully growui, but it is not advis- 
able to allow them to attain anything like maturity, as the pods 
then become hard and stringy. 


BROAD BEANS. (Faha VaUjaris). 

VERN. — Sbem, Shi EM, Bean. 

It cannot be said that the cultivation of this fine old vegetable 
is attended with unqualified success in many districts. Frequently, 
ifrom some unexplainable cause, although plants may thrive vigo- 
rously and bloom freely, they obstinately refuse to set a single pod. 

They succeed best in a deep, stiff, loamy soil with a moderate 
amount of well -rotted manure added. The seed should first be 
steeped in warm water for about twelve hours, otherwise they will 
take a very long time to germinate. The sowing should he made 
in October, as early as possible after the rains, in drills about 
eighteen inches apart; the seed should be planted about two inches 
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deep with a space of four inches between them. As soon as the 
plants have ceased blooming, pinch off about two inches of the top ; 
this will induce them to set more freely, and an occasional syring- 
ing during the time they are in bloom will also conduce to the 
production of pods Some authorities recommend sowing the seed 
in boxes or pans, and as soon as they are two or three inches high, 
transplant them into the open ground One advantage gained by 
this method, is that the crop grows more uniformly, and it is also 
stated that the fruiting is thereby considerably accelerated. 

In the Hills at an elevation of 5,000 to 8,000 feet these succeed 
splendidly, sowings mdy be made at any time from March to May. 

VARIETIES 


E\hibiiio\ Lo\c loi 



Iit\N Bl \J O P Vnil JIJON 


This 18 undoub 
tcdly the finest 
and most produc 
1 1 V e Long Pod 
Bean I have ever 
seen, the stems 
being CO V e r e d 
with handsome 
pods containing 
seven and even 
eight beans in 
each I can 
strongly rocom 
mend this as a 
most valuable in 
ti oduction 

AQI ADULCl 
Giant — Very 
long ])odd<.d, most 
prolific and of ex 
(luisite flavoui, 
fine foi exhibition 

1 VKI\ M\/\gon-— 
1 he e idlest va 
iiety, beans very 
small 

H ARLINGTON 
\\iNDS 0 R — An im 
pro\ ed variety 
with \ ery large 
pods 

Mackie’s Mon 
VRCH— A highly 
locommended va 
iiety, the best for 
general crop 


OiAM Si V n 1 1 I ( N j ( i) A vtry iiiu !< n^. poddtd vaiiety growing 10 
to 12 Indies in hngtli very prohiic 

Johnson s W ondj i m i A well known old variety 
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DWARF Oil FRENCH BEANS . — (Phaseolus vulgaris), 
VERN. — Fras Seem, Chota Seem. 

What we term French Beane — the Haricot Bean of the French 
— are not of French extraction, but come from Plimaolus vulgaris^ 
a native of India, which is mentioned as being in common cultiva- 
tion in England in the year 1597. Phillip Miller of Chelsea, in the 
edition of his Gardener's Dictionary published in 1731, devotes 
a good space to the genus Phaseolus, and states that it takes its 
name from a Greek word meaning a long and swift ship, because 
the husk of the fruit or pod resembles such a ship. 

It is diflGicult to discover any reliable information as to the 
origin of, and the times when, the leading varieties of the dwarf 
French or Kidney Beans were introduced to commerce. The 
earliest seed catalogue I can put my hand on — that of James Car- 
ter, 238, High Holborn, published in 1842 — simply states, “Kid- 
ney Beans, dwarfs and runners, in sets,” and this practice of 
cataloguing appears to have been common at that time. In 
Messrs. Peter Lawson k Son’s seed list, published in 1852, there 
is a list of varieties of dwarf Kidney Beans, and the Dun, Negro, 
Canterbury, Fulmers’ Early, and Wilmot’s Early, appear in this 
list. As far back as 183G I find that the light or Early Dun, and 
the dark or liver-color Dun, were mentioned as early varieties, 
very hardy and productive ; the dwarf Negro, or Black Kidney 
Bean, “ as much esteemed both in this country and the Continent 
for its green pod,” an opinion quite as freely held at this distance 
of time — more than half a century ; and the Negro was at that time 
very much used for food by the black population in the Brazils. 
The dwarf Canterbury, with its small clear white seed, was then as 
now a well-known dwarf early sort, but rather unproductive in 
some cases ; still it is an esteemed sort for an early crop, the young 
pods being very tender. Fulmer’s Early was also iu cultivation 
then, but Wilmot’s Early appears to have been a later introduc- 
tion ; and both these are little grown in our days, except by some 
of the older school of gardeners. 

There are now a great many varieties of dwarf French 
Beans. The Royal Horticultural Society’s recent trial of dwarf 
Beans at Chiswick included forty-two distinct varieties, many 
of which were received under almost innumerable synonyms. 
It is worthy of notice that Kidney Beaus are in increased demand 
every year ; and it is believed that the increase, though owing 
to a great extent to the growth of the population, is also oc- 
casioned in part by a greater appreciation of Beans as an article 
of food. 
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Id the North Western Provinoes and Punjab sowings may be 
made by the end of August but in Bengal it is hardly advisable to 
do so before the middle of September and even then it would be 
better to wait a few days if heavy rains prevail. They should 
be sown in a moderately shady position ; if fully exposed to the 
sun they not only grow slowly but almost invariably become 
infested with a kind of fly that destroys them in a few days. The 
seed, if good, will germinate in from four to seven days and the 
plants of the earlier varieties should be in full bearing in six to 
seven weeks from the time of sowing. Sow in the Hills from April 
to June and again fron^ August to September. 

The number of kinds in cultivation are now very numerouSi 
but the following selection will be found to embrace variety 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 



English 

Varieties. 

Canadian Won- 
der.- This it without 
doubt one of the best 
Dwarf Beans, produc- 
ing pods 9 to 12 in. 
in length, which 
when boiled are very 
tender. 

Ciikvrier'.s Fla- 
geolet! — A new con- 
tinental variety of 
great merit. Seeds 
and pods, brightgreen 
which retain their 
colour when cooked.: 

Carter’s Lonos- 
woKD.— A very vigor 
ous variety producing 
veiy long straight 
pods in the greatest 
profusion. 


Dwarf Bean, The Shah. 


Emperor William. — A very fine new variety of great merit, enorm- 
ously prolific, and of the very best quality, I cannot recommend this 
too highly. 

The Shah. — This belongs to the “ Negro ” class but is quite distinct 
in growth from that variety, as will be seen from the Illustration, this^ is 
imdoubtedly the most prolific of all green-pod beans, the plants continuing 
to bear through the entire season if care is taken to remove the pods 
directly they become fit for use. 
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Qrenn Gem. — A very fine new variety belonging to the Flageolet 
class, very vigorous in growth and enormously prolific, pods long and fieshy, 
dee|»> green, retains its bright colour when cooked. 

McldiLLAN^s Prolific. — A splendid main crop variety, very hardy and 
prolific, pods of medium size and excellent flavour. 

Monster long-podded Negro.— Awarded Firnt Clans Crrtificate by 
the vKoyal Horticultural Society. One of the most valuable vaiieties. 
robust habit, pods 7 to 8 inches in length. 

Ne plus ultra. — Quite distinct in seed to any other variety ; habit 
dwarf and compact ; very delicate in flavour and very early. It is enorm- 
ously productive. 

&R Joseph Paxton. —A well known and highly esteemed variety ; 
pods large and fleshy, very prolific. 

William’s Early Prolific. — A very early and prolific variety, of 
excellent quality, seeds and pods maikcd with violet. 

Black Wonder.— A variety somewhat resembling the Negro, but 
ripens fnlly ten days earlier. 

Bean, Dwarf Blue Pod Butter. —A very striking Novelty and 
quite distinct from any other variety in cultivation. The compact bushy 
plants grow uniformly to a height of about 12 inches and are extremely 
ornamental ; the leaves and stems being of a bright purple colour whicli be- 
comes more intense as they advance in growth, and form when covered with 
the pinkish purple flowers and deep blue pods, a most showy olqect. Tne 
entire pods cook a rich green, it is Ijesides the sweetest flavoured of all 
string ^ans and immensely prolific. 


American Varieties. 

Earliest Red Valentine. — This variety is at least 10 days earlier 
than the early lied Valentine, and is usually ready to pick in :15 days from 
the time of planting. On account of its great earliness it is largely grown 
by market Gardeners, but except in the characteristic of extreme earliness, 
it differs in jio other way from the Early lied Valentine next described. 

Early Red Valentine.— Desirable for either Market or family use, 
being early, protluctive, tender, and of excellent flavour. The pods arc 
round, somewhat curled, and the seeds, wlien ripe, salmon speckled with 
purplish rose. 

Best of all.— This superb variety originated in Germany, and, while 
it had been grown for some years around New Orleans, was offered in the 
North for the first time in 1886. The pods are 6 inches long, very fleshy, 
succulent, stringless and of rich flavour ; they are produced early and abun- 
dantly. Altogether it is one of the most valuable green-podded beans for 
market or family use. 

Refugee or Thousand to One.— A very productive medium or late 
variety. The young pods are tender and of fine flavour. This variety is 
extensively grown for pickling. Seeds dull yellow speckled with purple. 

Early Mohawk. — \'ery early and will stand more cold than most of 
the bush varieties. 
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DWARF BEANS. — Wax Bod Vauiettks. 

This is a compaiatively new class that is gradually but surely 
gaining in popularity and must eventually supersede all other 
varieties, they have already become established favorites through- 
out America and also on the Continent of Europe. The pods are 
generally of a beautiful waxy yellow colour, entirely free from 
strings and when cooked are of a rich buttery flavour entirely 
distinct from any other species of Bean in cultivation. These 
should be sown rather later in the plains than the ordinary dwarf 
varieties as they thrive best in a cool dry atmosphere. lu the 
Hills they grow with wonderful vigour, seed sown in April if kept 
liberally supplied with water will produce three or four crops in 
succession if each crop is removed as soon as the beans are large 
enough for use. The following list embraces all the best Conti- 
nental and American varieties. 

Dwarf White Wax. — Similar in every respect to the Dwarf (Jerman 
Wax ; the pods are, however, not quite so round, and the bean is pure white 
when ripe. Highly recommended. 

Early Dwarf (Jkkman Wav.— The finest of all, pods transparent, 
Waxy yellow, and snap like pipe-stems, hoil as ricli as Imtter, and, when 
highly seasoned, are luscious; they aie thick and very tender, entirely 
stringlcss, and fully as early as the Valentine ; one of the best market 
varieties. The bean, when ripe, in black. 

Kmi’RKSS ArorsT V. —A splendid new variety, very e.irly, good llavour 
and exceedingly prolific. 

Mont D’or. — An extra early and \ery prodiictiv'e iiew' dw'arf butter 
bean. The pods are very niiineious, to 4,' inclu s long, of pale yellow 
color, very fleshy excellent in quality. 

Fla(jeolot Wax.-- S omewhat resemhliiig the preceding, the pods are, 
however, longer and the plants most prolific. 

Dw'ARF Butter W\\, Hisisiakok. — This variety, is one of the most 
attractive and famous varieties of Wax Beans known in (ilermany. It is 
very early, the pods wdiicli are produced in great profusion, will average 
six inches iii length, arc almost tianspareiit, e\ceedingly brittle and of 
very delicate flavor ; tlie bean wdien dry is of a l)eautiful bluish blaek color 
and of a kidney shape. 

Crystal White Wax !Jl \n.— Although quick to matin e, they arc slow 
to harden, retaining theii juicy, succulent flavor for some days after they 
are ready to pull. The pods are ivory wdiite, small size, lound and very 
fleshy, with small wdiite seed. 

Bolden Wax.— One of the best dwarf beans ; earlier than the ordinary 
Wax. Pods are large, long, brittle and entirely stringlcss, of a rich golden 
wax color. 

KiDNF.y Way. — T his new' Wax Bean is claimed to be the most produc- 
tive of all. It is also very early and the pods are extra large and very hand- 
some, both in color, and form, tender and fine. 
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New Black Eye Wax. — The seed is white with black markings 
around the eye. It is the earliest wax bean in cultivation ; the pods are 
about an inch longer than the Golden Wax and plants are vigorous in 
growth. It is very productive, and the pods are large and beautiful in color. 

Ward well’s new Kidney Wax.— This new variety is entirely free 
from rmt ; it is earlier and will ytrld greater than either the popular Golden 
Wax or German Black Wax. A strong, vigorous grower. The pods are of 
a rich*golden color, perfectly stringlcss, tender and of the finest quality. 

The Yosemtte— Combines size, productiveness and quality in one variety, 
and is the nearest approacli to perfection that nature has as yet given us in 
Wax Beans. The plant is a remarkably vigorous one, covering the ground 
with its heavy foliage in sueli a manner as t<) shade the earth and keep it 
moist ; and if tlie pods arc kept closely picked, new ones will continue to be 
produced, and a marvellously lajg(‘ crop will be obtained. 


KUNNER BEANS. 

There are numerouB varieties of Runner Beans, but those 
most generally grown are the common Scarlet Runner and Painted 
Lady. Carter’s Champion has, during the last few years, been 
largely grown, and deservedly, for it is a fine productive Bean of 
good quality. There are many other kinds of Runner Beans that 
are by no means commonly grown, but which are yet of great 
special merit, and afford also differences in quality and flavour 
that make them specially acceptable. Allowing the Scarlet 

Runner, as it is, to be delicious, yet one may tire of eating it 

every day for weeks in succession, but if alternate dishes of other 

equally good kinds that differ in character can be furnished, the 
pleasure of partaking frequently of Runner Beans is enhanced. 

The Scarlet Runner was introduced from South America in 
the year 1633, at a time when the question of the royal privilege 
in England was shaping itself into the form which eventually 
brought Charles I to the scaffold. It is supposed that the Scarlet 
variety, which grows so tall and is so prolific, was first cultivated 
about that time by Tradescant, the celebrated gardener at 

Lambeth. It was then, we are told, in so great repute for its 
flowers that they formed the leading ornament in the nosegays of 
the ladies ; and it seems to have kept its place only as an orna- 
mental plant for nearly a hundred years, as its legumes were 
seldom used as an edihle substance until brought into notice by 
Miller of Chelsea in the eighteenth century. 

Tlie latest novelties among Runner Beans are the Wax-podded 
and Yellow-podded, or Butter Beans, the latter name being given 
more out of compliment to the colour of the pod than to its edible 
quality. These are termed skinless, or rather, like the pods of the 
Sugar Pea, they have no lining, and should be cooked and eaten 
whole. To ensure good produce, a fair supply of nutriment when 
the plants are in full bearing should be the first consideration. 
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Runner Beans, when in full growth, make heavy demands upon 
the soil, and if not complied with, an attack of red spider and 
consequent deterioration in quality are the result. To ensure 
perfect success, some pains should be taken in the preparation of 
the soil ; and the moat uniformly satisfactory system which I have 
ever employed is sowing in trenches that is to Hay, slightly below 
the level of the surrounding ground, a plan which ensures their 
being thoroughly watered in dry weather. The ground should be 
marked out with a line to length required ; the soil should then be 
taken out two spits in width and about the same in depth, cutting 
down one side quite str^iight and level, and throwing the soil out 
on the opposite side. This should be done some time before the 
Beans are planted, in order to allow the soil thrown out to become 
well sweetened. At sowing time, having previously placed good 
strong sticks close at hand, a layer of manure should be placed in 
the bottom of the trench ; then take the sticks and place their 
ends firmly upon the bottom, setting them upright against the 
even side ef the trench ; then fill in with the soil already mention- 
ed, mixing with it some manure as the work proceeds, and tread- 
ing the sticks firmly in, in order to make all secure. In this 
manner the labour of cutting sticks will be saved, and they will 
have a firmer hold of the ground than they would have if merely 
inserted in the ordinary way— no small advantage, as in exposed 
situations they are liable to get displaced in rough windy weather. 

If, as I have mentioned, the trench be not quite filled, and if, 
moreover, it be mulched with manure or litter of some kind, the 
labour of watering will be much reduced, the whole amount given 
going direct to the root. The evil regarding watering outdoor 
crops grown upon the level without mulching is that the water 
does not penetrate readily where it is most needed ; the surround- 
ing soil being lower than that actually occupied by the roots, the 
water runs off without benefiting the plants To many, this 
method of growing Runner Beans may appear to involve a greater 
amount of labour than necessary ; I write, however, for small cul- 
tivators — those principally who are obliged to make the most of a 
limited area, gardeners, of course, who grow Beans in large quanti- 
ties are naturally obliged to get through their work in a somewhat 
quicker way, and could not well be troubled with sticking and 
other details of that kind. I am sure, however, that anyone who 
will make a trial of the plan just recorded, and will compare the 
results with those obtained in the ordinary w^ay, will never be- 
grudge the extra time and labour bestowed. 

For Runner Beans, the rows should not be less than six feet 
apart when grown in a quarter exclusively devoted to them ; but 
it is much better to arrange them from twelve to sixteen feet apart 
and croD the intervening spaces with dwarf subjects. 
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Double row6 are to be preferred to single ones, as they 
produce more Beans. Each seed should be at least 6 in. apart. 
Managed in this way they grow strongly, and if stopped when they 
have attained the height of 5 ft. or 6 ft. they will produce fine 
large trusses of bloom from top to bottom. Sowings should be 
made at the same time as recommended for the dwarf varieties. 
In the North-West Provinces and the Punjab not only the Scarlet 
Runner Class but most other species of Runner Beans thrive 
to perfection, they are not. liowever, recommended either for Lower 
Bengal or the Bombay Presidency, as although in these districts 
the plants grow with great vigour they can rarely be induced to 
set a single fruit. 

In the Hills however they have found a congenial home, every 
variety that I have ever tried growing with the greatest freedom 
and bearing plentifully. Sowing may be made from March to 
May, The Scarlet Runner may here be grown as a perennial 
provided the old roots are protected from frost by a covering of 
litter or wood ashes, on the first approach of spring they will again 
start vigorously into growth, and if watered regularly will produce 
beans in abundance much earlier than crop raised from seed. 

VARIETIES. 

SCARLET RUNNER CLASS- /Vi 

Carter’.s Cti\'vti’ION Soaklkt. -Rods large and fleshy, a grand improve- 
ment on the old variety. 

Painted Lady. — A variety of Scarlet Runner with very handsome 
flowers. 

Girtford (Rant Scarlet. — Very vigorous grower and lieavy cropper, 
pods very large, deep green colour, one of the best for Exhibition. 

Improved Scarlet. — A splendid selection from tlie old Scarlet, 
prolific. 

Ne Plus Ultra. —This is a highly improved variety of the old Scarlet 
Runner Bean, and undoubtedly the best of the many new forms of this 
highly prized old favorite. The pods are R2 to ].) inches in length, very thick 
and fleshy and of the most delicate flavour, immensely prolific. 

The Shaii. — A highly improved variety of the white seeded Runner 
l^an. Pods more than double the size of the original form, and of the 
finest flavour. 

Perry’s Leviathan Prize —This Bean after several years’ trial and 
careful selection, has proved to be the best variety for exhibition or table 
purposes. The pods are extra long, without being coarse oi stringy, of 
excellent quality and flavour ; they are produced in great abundance, and 
thereby are the best for market purposes. It is very hardy, and can be 
sown earlier or later than any other vaaiety. 
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WjiiTK Dutch or Caseknike.— The earliest of all Kimiier IJcans, 
very prolific and of good quality. 

RUNNER FRENCH BEANS.-f/Vm.sro/w.s vnlyaru.) 

These much resemble the Dwarf varieties in their produce, 
in the Punjab and other districts where we have a lengthened 
cool season, they are very valuable, as they not only bear most 
plentifully but continue in season very much longer than the 
dwarf kinds. 


VARIETIES. 


iMJMioVKo SoiTTiiEKN Ckkask-Back, OR Fat JlojisK. This Variety lias 
been tli <5 most popular Pole Bean in some seetioiis of the Soutli, espceially 
Louisiana, for many years, and strange to say it has not been more largely 
disseminated. It is a strong grower and an abundant beaier, producing 
handsome green pods in clusters, which are from (> to 7 inches long ; it 
is entirely stringless and very fleshy. 

Southern Prolific. --The rapid growth of this bean produces pods 
brittle and tender. The pods in a grten state are most cxcellt nt for cooking, 
and it is to-day one of the most popular varieties in tlie Southern States, 
where it is much better known than in the North. 

Buujarian ]5uTTKii. -A splendid new continental variety, witli long 
fleshy green pods speckled with black, quite stringless. 


Wax Pod Varieties. 


BuurEK’s SiTNsHlNK. — 'rile bright light-yellow jxmIh ;u( boi ne in elu.sltTS 
of three ami four at eveiy |oint of the vines, and on a jiole in full be.ning 
the yellow of the pods greatly predominates over the guan of tlie foliage - 
well warranting its name “ 'J'he pods .iii* ])i i leetl> stiidglit, 

and although hat when yelling, are meaty, of finest quality and (itfirdy 
fit rm (fir US. 

Giant Wax —Pods eight to nine inches long ; eleai, waxy yellow, thick 
and fleshy ; very productive ; when cooked tendei and delicious. 

Mont D’or or Goluln Butter— T his variety is of nnsuip.issed ijuality, 
produces pods of a beautiful golden wax colour, entirely stiinglcss and very 
productive, they should l)e eaten when young. This variety cannot be re- 
commended too highly. 

Bean— Early Golden Cluster Wak PoLE-Tliis is tlic earliest of all 
varieties of Pole Beans, surpassing the famous fiiaiit Wax, in both (jnality 
and productiveness, the poilsare of a beautiful, golden yellow color from (> 
to 8 inches in length, entirely stringless, and an* produced in large clusters; 
one of the desirable features is that of retaining tenderness and fullness 
after the beans are developed, of delicious flavor and cannot be too highly 
recommended. 
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IIean— Nkw Ooldkn Wax Flacseolkt Pole— This new variety is re- 
garded by many as the cream of all Wax Pole Beans ; it was introduced from 
Crermany two years since, and has already become a great favorite for its 
many good qualities. Its pods are of a beautiful, golden yellow color, entire- 
ly striiigless, of round form, full and fleshy, and of ecmisitc flavor ; the vines 
commence bearing when t,uite young and continue throughout the season, 
]>roducing a succession of young and tender pods, ranging in size, from 7 to 
8 inches in length, and produced in large clusters. 


LI M A BE A NS, —( Phascolns huiatus ), 

The Lima Bean although a native of this country, appears to 
he but very little known. The plant is a very rampant climber 
and require stakes at least ten to twelve feet high for its support. 
The pods are borne in clusters of three or four at almost every 
joint, these are not edible, but the broad flat beans are shelled 
similar to Broad Beans and when cooked have a flavonr much 
resembling roast chestnuts : culture the same as the other varieties 
of Runner Bean. In the Hills where they grow and fruit most 
luxuriously, they should not be sown before the middle of 
April. 


VARIETIES. 


Kin<. <u tiik (1 \Ki)K\ Lima - Wliilc the dried beans are about the same 
size as the common Laige Lima the f/r/m beans are of unusual size. The 
pods are very long, and frcqueiitl> contain four to six very large beaus. 
Specimens have )>cen selcctcil o/t a v// w, and each pod containing five 
beaus. The beans arc large and liaiidbonie, w hile in quality they are 
excellent. The [)ods are prodiice<l in large clusters, and the luxuriant vines 
present a beautiful sight, so thickly laden. 

Kxtka eaulv Lima (.Tcrs<*y.) — The beans arc nearly as large and fully 
as good as the Large Limas, while they mature nearly as early as the Small 
Lima. The vine.s are vigorous in growth, bearing profusely, large, broad 
pods ill clusters of four. s 

CirALLKNOEK— D kkkk’.s imi‘Kovki» OK PoTATi) LiMA. — Early aiid Very 
productive ; if measuicd in the giceii state the pods arc smaller than in the 
large white Lima, but the beans arc very plump, and are so close together 
in the pods as to crowd against each other, 

LaK(JE White Lima.— The well kiiowoi favorite. Large, greenish white 
beans, of finest flavor sliellcd green, and also good dried for winter use. 
Being very tendei, it should not be jdaiited before the ground is warm. 
The beans will come up sooner if the eye in the seed is placed downwards. 

Cakolina, ok Sk wee. —This variety is similar to the Lima, growing 
fully as strong, but half the size ; as a market variety it is not so desirable, 
but 1 consider it more productive ; there is no difference in flavour. 

New Dwaki, or Brsii Lima Bean. — This is undoubtedly the most 
valuable vegetable novelty that has been introduced for many years. 
Thousands hsve been deterred from cultivating the most delicious of vege- 
tables — the Lima Bean —from the great trouble and expense of procuring 
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the unsightly poles on which to grow them This is now a thing of the 
past, as the New Bush Lima, grows without the aid of stakes or poles, in 
compact bush form, from 15 to 18 inches high, and produces enormous 
crops of delicious Lima Beans, which can be as easily gathered as the 
common garden bush beans , it is at least two weeks earlier than any of 
the climbing Limas 1 his tact alone would stamp it as the most valued 
novelty of recent years, but when m addition to this we lealize that it is a 
true bush bean, requiring no supports, some idea of its great value can be 
realized , it produces a continuous ciop from the time it comes into bearing 
and being enormously productive, i very small patch will keep a family 
supplied with this splendid vegetable throughout the season The beans are 
of the si/e of the Sieva or bouthcin Lima 



BEET — ( Tkia vnJyai ) 


VERN — CiiuivANDAR, Mol Palang 

This 18 one of the most valuable vegetables, and is probably 
more popular in this country even than in Europe 

A deep sandy loam, trenched to a depth of at least 30 inches, 
suits It better than any other kind of soil, and if poor, it should 
have been well manured for the previous vegetable crop or at 
least SIX months before it is requited for Beet In such soils, 
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the cleanest and most even roots are produced, but Beet will also 
succeed on calcareous soils, if of sufficient depth. Heavy or stiff 
loams intended for its growth should be thrown up into ridges before 
the rains set in, so as to get well pulverised, and, if very heavy, 
a light dressing of coal ashes worked into them would prove 
advantageous, and materially assist in producing clean roots ; 
stable manure should' not be added to the soil unless it is 
trenched deeply, when it may be placed quite at the bottom of 
the trench ; if otherwise, as soon as the roots reach it they 
become forked, instead of making straight, welhshaped roots; 
therefore, if the soil be so poor as to require manure, I would 
recommend a sprinkling of guano, or superphosphate, to be 
applied to it between the row^s as soon as the plants are fairly 
established. 

Beet must have an open situation ; it never grows or looks 
satisfactorily when grown under the shade of fruit trees, a position 
to which it is often relegated, and why this should be the case, 
I am at a loss to imagine, most varieties of Beet are ornamental 
as well as useful, and one w’ould, therefore, suppose that a con- 
spicuous place would be selected ior them. 

For an early crop, a small quantity of seed should be sown 
in pans about the middle of August, and if they come up too 
thickly, should be transplanted into other pans, where they must 
be kept till the end of the rainy season, when they should be 
planted in trenches as mentioned above. These, however, never 
make such fine roots as those sown in the open ground about the 
end of September. 

The seed should then be sown in drills 16 in. asunder, and 1 
in. deep ; and it should be covered in by hand — a rake should not 
be employed for this purpose, as by its use half the seed is often 
drawn out of the drills, and the crop turns out a failure. Thin 
out the seedlings, as soon as they are large enough to handle, 
to 9 in. apart in the row, and if dark, bronzy-leaved kinds be 
grown, see that the greenest-looking plants are drawn out. After 
thinning has been completed, by means of the hoe frequently 
loosen the soil between the rows, an operation which will aid the 
growth of the Beet, and at the same time keep down weeds. 
If blanks, through failures, occur in the rows, they should be 
filled up with young plants in showery weather, though roots 
obtained in this way rarely prove satisfactory, being small and 
irregular in growth ; still it is worth doing, if only for the sake of a 
good appearance. 

Sowings in the Hills may be made at intervals from February 
to September. When lifted, the tops should not be cut, but 
screwed off, and the roots should not be injured more than can be 
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helped, as such injury induces decay. Before cooking, the roots 
should be well washed, but not peeled or scraped, or in any way 
bruised, for, if such be the case, much of the saccharine matter 
escapes during the boiling, a process to which preference is gene- 
rally given, and this mode of cooking doubtless renders Beet most 
agreeable to the generality of palates ; though some prefer to bake 
it, by which mode a deeper colour of flesh is ensured, and a firmer 
texture, and where these are desired, or the roots much braised, 
baking should be the plan adopted. 



liA.sTiAN'N Blooo TruMv Bj-j.t 


VARIETIES. 

As a rule, the colour of the roots is the first consideration ; 
but that, I think, is a mistake, us flavour should have precedence, 
rather than colour. Where both are conibinod, however, as is the 
case in Dell’s Crimson, which has many synonyms, such a variety 
must be the best to grow; moreover, this variety has the additional 
attraction of deep crimson-coloured foliage, and is of uo small 
importance as an ornamental plant. Other good varieties arc — 

Henderson’s I’lNK-Armr, Nuttino’.s I>\vari Kri* \M)K<.M'Tian TuuNir- 
ROOTKD — The last being more especially suited foi growtli on shallow soils. 

Bastian’s Red Turmi* — An early vaiiet}, medium si/e and good eoloui, 
recommended. 

Blood Red 'J’urnip — Flesh deep bh)od retl very sweet and delicate in 
flavour. 

Bassano — V ery early, fle.sh not so go<»d in eolom a.s the preciding vai ieties. 

Crown Prince sRoot deep blood red, foliage very dark. 

Cattell’s Dwarf Blood Red — Fine rich colour 

CovENT Garden Kkd — Roots daik red coloui ami wall sh.iped, good 

flavour. 

Pell’s Crimson — Useful alike for culinary pm poses .in<l liower L^aiden 
decoration, the foliage being of a lieh crimson colour and remaikahly 
effective. 

Draoacna TjEAF—This is one of the most distinct \ ai ieties } et introdueecl, 
the foliage being entirely diirerent from any other kind in cultivation, the 
leaves being about half to three (juarters of an ineli in uidth and about I.") 
inches in length, the roots are of medium size and loloui and line flavoui. 
As an ornamental plant, for Flower Garden decoration this has few equals. 
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Long Blood Ui.d. 


E(jyptian2* 1^ark1Ke])7 Turnip-rooted — Flesh 
dark crimson, of good flavour. The earliest variety. 

Frisry’s Excelsior— a very fine new variety, 
medium size, good colour and excellent flavour, a 
very ornamental kind. 

Long Blood Red — Root smooth and almost 
black, 12 to 14 inches long. 

Middleton Park Favourite— Fine dark 
colour, and excellent quality ; useful for both culi- 
nary and decorative purposes. 

Nk plus Ultra Brilliant crimson red foliage, 
with demi-long roots of very superior flavour. 

New Pear Shaped--A very tine variety, roots 
and foliage very deep blood red. 

Nutting’s Dwarf Red — Medium size, fine dark 
colour and excellent flavour. 

Omk(;a— A new dwarf topped variety, deep red 
colour, delicate sweet flavoui. 

Osborne’s Dwarf Red -Flesh deep blood red, 
medium si/e, roots long and tapering very fine. 

Veit( h’s Improved Black — A fine variety of 
very dark colour and good flavour, grows to a 
large size, and is valual)le for early use, or may be 
sown late for general crop. 

Victor! \ —Deep blood-red, one of the best. 

Whyte’s Bla(Mv —A very dark crimson variety, 
of fairly good quality. 

Heine des Koikes (Queen of the Blacks)— A 
unique and be.iiitiful variety, desirable both for its 
table rj Utilities and ornamental foliage. The habit 
of this variety is very erect and its handsome 
foliage is a d.iik blood red, resembling in color a 
dark variety of Dr.ic.uia oi Canna. Ihe beet it- 
self is full sized, dark crimson in color aud unex- 
celled in quality. 


American 

Varieties. 

Arlin(.ton Bllt.- 

1 can iLcoinmcml this 
variety for botli the ama 
teur and the maiket ganU- 
ner. It i.s somew hat of the 
same style as Dewing’s Blood 
Turnip, but quite distinct, 
being rather flat and imuli 
earlier, it is similar to the 
Eclipse in shape, but is 
darker and more desiraljle 
in color. The peculiar and 
distinctiv^e feature of the 
Arlington Beet is the fact 
that it does not become bit- 
ter and stringy wdien it is a 
little old, as is the case with 
many other varieties. 
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Buist’s Extua Early - I'his variety is a cross between the Extra Early 
and the Red Turnip ; it is fully as early as the former but the flesh is of a 
brighter color, approaching the Early Red Turnip, and for market gardening 
it is unsurpassed. This is almost identical with Burpee’s Extra Early. 

Dknvino’.s Imi'Koveo Blooo Turnii* — Fine turnip form, very symmetri- 
cal in shape, and free from any fibrous roots. Flesh deep blood-red, very 
tender, and sweet, grows uniformly to a good size. 

Bui.st’s Soaulkt Peki-'K(’TIon — One of the most beautiful varieties 
grown, of half-long shape, dark-blood color, with a deep, rich crimson foli- 
age ; a very desirable and elegant variety, and has become very popular. 

Edmund’s Earia TiiiiNri* -This splendid new variety from Massachus- 
etts is the most uniformly “thoroughbred” of all beets; with very small 
tops, the neat, sliort foliage being a lich bronzy red, 

Bket, Nk\n Crimson This is a very great acijuisition, to the 

varieties of Till nip Beet, for it.s ime flavor, exticme carliness, and beautiful 
crimson coloi. It is a veiy ile.sii.ible variety. 

Eoiip.sk Tile El lipse is irin.iiK.ible, not only lor its wonderfully rapid 
growth, but .ilso foi the sin.illne.s.s of top and (‘\tia fine (j[uality. It is fully 
as eaily as tlie Egyjitian, and of better (jualit\. 


Borecole. See Kale. 

BU()(/C()LI, ( Ih'afisKui oA/v/mi hotnjfis aaimragoides) 
VERN. — CiioTA Pnoob Kobke. 

Tiik Broccoli, wlucli is really only a hardy class of Cauliflower, 
is very extensively cultivated iii Europe. This is, of course, owing 
to the fact that it is hardier and better able to withstand a low 
temperature than the lattei. 

Broccoli thrives best in a deep loamy soil, well drained, but 
it is not very particular in this respect, and will produce fine 
heads in any well-eiiriched soil of which the staple is loam. In 
old garden soils in which humus has accumulated, it is often 
attacked with the grub or maggot, which cuuses “ clubbing.” In 
suchcises lime may be applied with great advantage, or burnt 
clay and fresh loam, if it can be afforded. The ground should he 
trenched two or three spades deep previous to planting, and the 
manure, if rotted, well incorporated with the soil, or if rank, 
buried in the bottom of the trench. If trenching cannot be done, 
then Broccoli should follow some other crop, such as Potatoes or 
Onions, or any crop not belonging to the Cruciferso or tap-rooted 
section, such as Carrots, Turnips, or Beet, and the ground should 
be dug as deeply as a good spade will go, and well manured. 
Where the soil in which Broccoli is to be planted is naturally of a 
light character, if moderately rich, it should not be dug, but made 
as firm as possible round the plants. The best kind of manure 
for Broccoli is undoubtedly well-rotted stable manure, with a 
sprinkling of soot added to destroy worms. 
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Seed may be sown in the Punjab and North-West Provinces, 
ftom about the middle of August and in Bengal early in September, 
as soon as the plants have made their first pair of perfect leaves 
they should be transplanted into a bed of t;ood rich soil at a dis- 
tance of four inches apart each way ; in ten to fifteen days they 
should be again transplanted, this tune keeping the plants fully 
six inches apart, fifteen days later give them still another shift, 
placing them fully nine inches apart, about three weeks after this 
last transplanting they should be ready to be put out into their 
permanent quarters. 

If the weather be dry, the seed-bed, or that from which the 
plants are taken, should be watered well the night before to soften 
the soil. The holes to receive the plants should always be made 
sufficiently large to admit of their being easily put in without 
breaking their roots “Buttoned” and stunted plants are in 
many cases caused by bad planting. They are put in with broken 
and mutilated roots ; and those that have a tap-root often have 
it bent double in getting it into the hole, and, instead of the point 
being at the bottom of the hole, it will be sticking up above the 
surface. 

The best time for sowing in the Hills is during August and 
September, planting out should be done early in October so that 
the plants may get a good hold of the soil before the cessation 
of the rains they will require to be wall w^atered during dry 
weather. 



Broccoli, White Dwakj Mammoth. 
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VARIETIES. 

There are an immense number of varieties now grown in 
England, many of these, however, are quite unsuited to our climate, 
as they take a very long time to attain maturity, the following 
varieties are all of quick, vigorous growth and can be recommended 
with confidence. 

Carter’s Champion— A large variety, of good flavour. 

Chappkl’s Cream— One of the best, heads large and fine. 

CovKNT Garden White— A splendid variety with firm heads. 

Dilcock’s Bride — A very large and compact variety, splendid flavour. 

Fren('1I W HITE — An early variety, strongly recommended. 

Leamin(JTon — One of the best varieties, heads 8 to 9 inches in diameter 
and very solid. 

Malta Early White — A fine early variety, good size head of fine 
colour. 

Perkin’s Mammoth — A very large variety, if sown early will produce 
splendid heads. 

Shtton’s Perfection — A dwarf, handsome variety, very compact in 
hal)it and of fine quality. 

Veitcm’s Self Pkote(TINO — A very fine kind, much resembling Cauli- 
flower Autumn Giant but coming into season a month later, if sown at the 
same titiie as that variety. 

White Dwarf Mammoth — A splendid variety, producing heads in 
eveiy respect e(jual to the best varieties of Cauliflower. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS (Brassica ohracea bnllata 7iunor,) 
VERN. — Gooneeooon Koree, Choke Koree, 

A well-known variety of the Cabbage family, which, instead 
of forming a single head, produces numerous sprouts, each about 
the size of a hen’s egg, one from the axil of each leaf. When well 
grown this is one of the most delicate flavoured vegetables we 
possess. To ensure really good sprouts, it is necessary that they 
should be grown without a check from the time of sowing, up to 
the period when they have made their full growth. Many experi- 
enced English cultivators recommend that the seed should be sown 
in the places where the plants are to remain. This, although pos- 
sible in England, could never be attempted in the plains in conse- 
quence of the rainy season being at its height at the time that it is 
necessary that the seed should be sown. The best plan to adopt, 
therefore, is to raise the plants in small pots in the manner recom- 
mended for early Cauliflowers, or the seed may be sown very thinly 
in a seed-bed under shelter ; and as soon as the plants are large 
enough, they should be transplanted with a large ball of earth 
adhering to them, so that the roots are not injured. 

Brussels Sprouts will succeed in almost any kind of soil, pro- 
vided it be well and deeply cultivated, and fairly manured. Poor 
sandy soil will require a heavy dressing of good manure, whilst lime 
and burnt clay may be beneficially applied to cold clayey land, just 
previous to planting, in preference to rank manure, which would 
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have a tendency to produce gross open Sprouts instead of the 
close, medium-sized buttons that are so much appreciated. Fre- 
quent stirrings of the soil, general clean culture, and removing 
decaying leaves, add to their growth and cleanly appearance, and 
ought to receive attention. As regards earthing up the stems, 
there has been much dispute as to the merits and demerits of the 
practice, but I have seen them grown both with and without that 
assistance, with much about the same result. In exposed places, 
however, earthing up is certainly to be recommended, in order to 
enable them to resist the force of the wind ; but, as Brussels 
Sprouts, unlike Cabbage or Broccoli, bear all up the stems, it is not 
desirable to bury them to any great depth beyond giving them 
necessary support. The Cabbage-like heart should not be rut off 
from the centre of the plant until the crop is fit for gathering. 

Good soakings of manure water, given to Brussels Sprouts 
during dry weather, will help to keep them in a vigorous and 
healthy growing state. In gathering, Brussels Sprouts are fre- 
quently broken from the stems of the plants, and sometimes with 
a portion of the stem adhering to them ; bat this is a mistake, 
inasmuch as it destroys the second crop of ^oung Sprouts. A 
sharp knife should always be employed to cut off the Sprouts, 
leaving as much spur as possible without impairing the size of the 
Sprout. The largest and hardest should always be gathered first, 
in case they should burst, and consequently become spoiled. 

Seed should be sown at the same time as the earliest varieties 
of Cabbage. In the Hills sow at any time from April to September. 
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VARIETFES. 

AifiBURTii. — A superior variety of robust habit, producing a large crop 
of line solid sprouts of splendid flavour. 

(^>VKNT (Iauokn. — A very tine strain, producing sprouts of large size 
and good (piality. 

(yUTHUsn’s (hANT. Without exception, the finest possible strain of this 
excellent vegetable. From repeated trials with other varieties in various 
parts of the countiy, it lias proved itself to be unsurpassed. 

Craki’.s Favoritk. — A very fine new variety, strongly recommended. 

DAi.KKTTif.- A sup(*rior variety with tine large sprouts. 

Fvnis Maukkt -A very tine dwarf variety that cannot be too highly 
recommended, the planti^ rarely exeeed a lu'ight of two feet and are densely 
clothed with small, vei y soliil sprouts of the most delicious flavour. 

l*ui:sii>KNT (' MINOT — This variety is described by the raiser as “the 
finest in cultivation,” the Sprouts arc very large and of fine quality. The 
.stems are of medium height, densely covered with sprouts forming sym- 
metrical pyramids. 

Sctton’s Keadino FA'imiTTroN. — The largest variety, strongly recom- 
mended to intending exhibitors. 

\’^EiT(’if’.s h]\iiir.TTiON — As an K\hibition variety, this cannot be too 
highly recommended, it is of medium height, sprouts large and regular 
ill size, and of vin y line flavour. 

S('KY’M(.K()rR^ (ii VNT. —A fir.st class dwarf growing variety. 

SrTTov’.s Matcule.ss. - Fxcelient and productive, of robust and vigorous 
growth, 'rile stcm.s ar(‘ covered with compact globular Sprouts of good 
flavour. 


/>ms*s*/ro 0/c/*«mr (J'lpitatd ), 

VKUN. — Koiike, Banda Koukk, 

Probably, with the exception of the Pea, no vegetable can 
boast of so many named varieties as the Cabbage. It cannot, 
however, be said that these are all distinct kinds, on the contrary, 
very many of the supposed new varieties that are being con- 
tinually introduced are notbintr more or less than synonyms of 
old well known sorts that have been in cultivation for years, 
although some of them, by careful selection, may be considered 
as decided improvements on those which they have descended 
from, and which they so closely resemble. As evidence of this, 
F may mention that some two or three years since the Royal 
Horticultural Society of England undertook an exhaustive series 
of experiments with the (’abbage, in which upwards of one hundred 
varieties were grown for trial, the result of which was that it was 
proved beyond dispute that there were really only sixteen or 
eighteen distinct kinds, the remainder of those tried being either 
identical with the typos selected, or mere cultural improvements 
on them. 

Even in very small gardens, it is always advisable to grow 
two or three varieties, as by this moans Cabbages may be had in 
season from December to June when a proper selection is made. 
For a very early crop, such varieties as Early York, Express, Early 
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Etampes, Ellam^s Early Dwarf, and Early Paris Market may be 
relied upon, these should be followed by Daniel’s Defiance, (barter’s 
Heartwell Marrow, Enfield Market, Imperial, Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Mein's No> 1, Kainham and King of Cabbages, all of these 
varieties belong to the Conical or Pointed Head class, these may be 
succeeded by the Early Drumhead varieties such as Henderson’s 
Early Summer, Burpee’s Surehead, New Peerless, All Seasons and 
Improved BrunswicL The latest crop should be selected from such 
varieties as Succession, Autumn King, Marblehead Mammoth, 
Improved Drumhead, Improved Flat Dutch, Florida Header, 
Burpee’s All Head and Short Stem Drumhead. 

Culture ^ — The Cabbage is a very gross feeder, and to grow it 
successfully it must have liberal treatment, and more especially 
BO in this country where its growing season is much more limited 
than in a colder climate. The first sowings may be made towards 
the end of August, in seed-pans placed in a sheltered position, 
but allowed as much light as possible as soon as they germinate, 
otherwise the plants will probably become drawn and damp off. 
As soon as they become at all crowded, they should be thinned 
out and either transplanted into other giua/ahH or into the open 
ground in a raised nursery bed, undei the shelter of a huogla 
or mat. It is certainly a doubtful question if much advantage is 
gained by making early sowings in seed-pans as described above, 
although it is a practice very generally adopted. One objection to 
it is the extra trouble necessary to raise good strong plants, and 
another that plants grown in this way never tlirive so freely, or 
produce such a good crop as those raised iii the open ground 
and transplanted to the place where they are to remain direct 
from the seed-bed. The ground in which the plants are to be 
grown can hardly be made too rich ; the manure best suited 
for the Cabbage is night-soil, but in this country it is of course en- 
tirely out of the question to employ it on account of the prejudices 
of the malee. The next best is goat or sheep manure, and 
where procurable, should be used in preference to any other. 

Many cultivators recommend the old Chinese method of plant- 

ing, that is to make regular rows of holes, each eight inches in dia- 
meter and of the same depth, at a distance of 18 to 21 inches apart. 
These holes should be filled up with a rich compost made of equal 
parts of mould and manure. This is certainly an economical 
method, but should never be employed when plenty of manure 
is available. A much better plan is to make trenches, twelve 
inches wide, removing the soil to a depth of nine inches, then have 
the bottom of it well turned up to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches. After this, four or six inches of manure should be 
added, which must be well forked into the soil, the plants should 

then be placed in the centre of the trench at a distance of 15 

inches apart for the smaller varieties, and two feet apait fur the 
larger sorts, and the same space should divide the rows. The 
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young plants will require to be shaded for three or four days, 
and should be liberally supplied with water till well established. 

Keep the hoe constantly stirring round the roots of the plants, 
nothing promotes vigorous growth so much as to admit plenty of 
air into the soil. When the plants are about half grown, a good 
plan is to open out their roots to a depth of two or three inches 
and leave them exposed to the sun for one or two days, then fill up 
with old sheep manure, good loam and mustard or Cotton Cake 
in equal quantities, the ground should then be well irrigated, this 
may be repeated in 15 or 20 days ; those who have never tried this 
treatment will be surprised at the wonderful result obtained when 
it is intelligently applied. It 1886, when the Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbage N^as first introduced into this country, I grew a 
crop of about 400 plabts under this system that averaged over 
30 lbs. each, three selected heads turning the scale at 43, 45 and 
49 D)8. respectively. 

In the Hills it is generally recommended to sow Cabbages 
from March to September, spring sowings, however, cannot bo 
relied upon to produce a good crop except in places where there is 
an ample water-supply, the better plan is to sow some very early 
variety about the end of June, these if pushed forward, will produce 
nice heads from October to December, and about the middle of Sep- 
tember, sow for general crop any early variety such as Daniers 
Defiance, Jersey Wakefield or Early Summer and to succeed these 
Brunswick, Flat Dutch or Florida Header, the plants for these 
sowings will be leady to put out by the end of November and if 
properly cared for, will continue in season from March to J uly or 
even August 

Varieties — The number of varieties or rather supposed varie- 
ties, is almost legion, I have endeavoured in the following list to 
include only such kinds as can be relied upon with confidence, 
and at the same time have some distinguishing characteristic of 
their own. 

SECTION L— EN(;LJSH AM) CONTINENTAL VAKIETIES. 

Conical or Pointld Uladi ii. 

FlLLEKKUArT. — ILe pointed, <onie.il heads attain a laige size, can he 

used mediniii early, )>iit aie 
spd hilly valuable for late use. 
I'he heads are very hard and 
solid ; tliey feel nearly as hard 
as marble, are of excellent 
quality, pointed or conical in 
shape, with a peculiar twust at 
the top It is remarkable for 
its certainty to head ; it is very 
hardy and tlirives Avell every 
where. 

Kino of thi^ Caiuiagks.— 
A valuable kind for general 
crop ; early, and of superior 
quality. 
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CaIwTJ] s EvKLY IbAKT 
N' n I One of the best 
eiily xdiietieb llu heads 
lu cxtiemely him with few 
oiitsuh oi loose leave \ery 
mild flavour 

( ATTl^LJ s luLIVNd^ — 

One of the euliest, first 
el iss qu ility 

Cocoa Tsui — Smill and 
hstinet excellent quality 

Dvxri s Djhvncj 
( 1 1 vj j \ Maki ow 

\ m i^nifieeiit \ iiiety ^^row 
in^ t llcwd^ht ffiomttn 
t l\ iit> } ouiids Ivemuk 
il l> «-iil> slu it Ic^j^ed and 
c ( 111) let nd of the most 
lelieioub n mow fl ivoui 

F \ j 1 I J his IS un 
1 ul)tedly tie iiliebt Cab 
1 in eiiltn ition Ihe 
heals lu of medium si/e, 
come il m foi m veiysilid ind eon pact of i yellowibl leen ]( ui a very 
desirable vdiiet> 

KlL\MS KUvLY 

Dwarf —A hrst eliss 
early Cabbage in ill ics 
pccts Being \ ery com 
pact, they can be planted 
very elose together, thus 
growing double the 
quantity of plants on the 
same space usu illy oe eii 
pied most othei kinds 

EaKL\ h TAM I 1 s 
Excepting only the ne w 
“Express,** deseiiled 
above, this is theeiiliest 
>ariety in eultn ition 
the heads are obh n^, 
very solid and fiim 
medium size, and of m i > 
fine quality 




Cai i u J ( 11 n 1 Hi viviwiLL 
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Littlk Pixie ou Tom Thumb small, delicate flavour. 

Mein’s No. 1. — The larijost and best early Cabbage ever sent out. The 
hearts are formed very early, and ultimately attain to a great gize and 
weight, ot finest c|ii.ility, and keeping very long without bolting to seed. 

Nom'vuml 1mi’]u)Vi.i>. — One of the best and earliest, small compact 
heads, delicate flavour. 

PvKis Makkkt -e.irl} 
v.iriety, someuhat leseml^ling 
the Oxheart in form but is far 
superior to it. 

Sh viipV K\riKLU Mvukit 
--A great improvement on the 
ordinary variety producing tine 
solid heads of splendid ijuality. 

Sutton’s iMPKKiMi -This 
popular Cabbage maintains its 
reputation as the best and most 
profitable variety that cay be 
grown. The heads are conical CannAOK, Paris Market. 

Ill shape, large, firm, very tender, and ot superior flavour. 

Sutton’s all Heart. —A splendid new variety, heads medium size and 

very solid, produces but very 
few outer leaves, it can there- 
fore be planted close. 

Winniostadt. — A medium- 
sized, second early variety with 
large, light green, fleshy leaves, 
and forming broad conical, solid 
hearts, of exc'ellent (piality. 

W heeler’s J Ml'ERIAL.- 

very early, and an excellent 
sort for general use. 

DUUMHKAD VAKJETIKS. 

Hrunsm K’K. — A very large 
flat vaiicty of excellen t (juality 
.Hid edily. 

M AO DEHEIK!. — A good large 

Cm’.t.aoe, Fii.ui* HKRAi t. Variety, highly rec«»nimended. 

S( H\M< IN ri RT (,>1 INTVE. -The e.irliest of all large Drumheads; grows 

from a foot to eighteen inches 
in diameter ; does not head 
very haul, but is remarkably 
tiuidei . The heads are very 
handsom<‘, and almost as rich 
in flavour as the Savoy class. 

’I’OHONTO (» I a N t. -- 
’Phis vaiiety is described as 
an impioveinent on the 
pieceding and coming into 
season aliout a month later. 

Plm (,,)uintal.— C losely 
resemhling the Schweinfurt, 
but does not attain such a 
large size. 

Hurst’s Select Drum- 
head. — Very large, hardy 
( AiuiAc.E liuuN.sw U’E. and productive, never fails 

to head, those who like 

plenty of flavour in a Cahhage w ill appreciate this variety. 
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RED OR PICKLING CABBAGE. 

Blood-Red Berlin. — Medium si/ed and excellent tjuality, 

Kkfuht Blood Red. -Very dark , the best for pieklin^^. 

Lar(JK Red Dutch. - This variety is the hir^-est in cnltivation, forming 
immense solid heads but not so dark in colour as the piecu'dinj,'. 

Early Pointed Head.— In .shape this reHemblc.s the early ^'ork, heads 
of medium size very solid and splendid colour. 

SECTION II— AMERICAN VARIETIES 

During the past few years wonderful improvements have been 
made by our American cousins in this family, especially m the 
Drumhead class, both in point of size and (pnility, some of these 
being now almost as delicate in flavour as the l)est varieties helong- 
ing to the Conical Section. American Cahhage seed is yearly in 
creasing in popularity in this country no doubt owing to the fact 
that as a rule it possesses better gerrniDHting power and a greater 
certainty of heading that many of the European varieties some- 
times cultivated. 

All Seasons.— Whore only one variety is grown, tins is superior to 
allothers, the heads are of good siz(‘, very .solid, and form early, remaining 
a long time in season. 

Early Jersey Wakefield —Umiuestionahly tlie best early Cabbage 
in cultivation. Jt posse&.ses tiie merit ot large .size of liead, small outside 
foliage, and uniformity in producing a eiop. Abtmt 12,000 ciiii lie planted 
on an acre. 

Florida Header.— One of the fiuc.st of the new Drumhead varieties, 
heads large and very solid, frequently -u'cighs upwards of 20 ll)s. should bo 
sown early as it takes a long time to mature. 

Henderson’s Early Summer.— Heads about ten days later than the 
Jersey Wakefield, but being of over double the size, it may be classed ns the 
best hinjr nU’ly Cabbage. In weight it is equal to mo.st of tlielate varieties, 
and its slioit outer leaves enable it t(» be })l.inte<l as close as thi' .IiTsi y 
Wakefield, about 12,000 to the acio, wliile the Early Flat Dutch, \\ inning 
stadt, etc , producing no laiger heads, c.in only i»e gioWn at tlie rate of S,()00 
to the acre. 

Henderson’s Succession. — A splendid new \aiiety in foim reseinhling 
Henderson’s Early Summer but grow'iiig toueail; double tlu si/e and coming 
into use about 15 days later. As a mam ciop \ oicty this lias few equals, 
certainly no superior. 

.HaRULEHEAD Mammoth Duumhi.M).— ihobaldv tlu' lai gest \ ariety of 
Cabbage in cultivation, .specimens often weighing liO lli.s In good soil and 
with pioper culture it will aveiagc JO lbs. Heads round, somew hat u regular 
in shape Should be planted four feet .ipart each way. 

Pkkrle.ss Early.- Tliis cabbage is selectcMl fioni a cioss made by a 
Massachusetts Market Gardener, who claims is to hesupciim to Henderson’s 
Early Summer, and says of it: “ Neaily equalling .Jeisey Wakefield in 
earliness, and forming very much larger lieads (often wi igliing moie than 
twelve pounds apiece). Very round and uiiifoim in sliapc, and general ap- 
pearance, fine grained, small, short stump, witli few loose leaves, tlius 
allowing them to be set out nearer togetiier ; it also has the very \alual)le 
(piality of remaining after fully matured without cracking or Imrstiiig, much 
longer than any other.” 

Premium Larce Late Drumhead.— Similar in every respect to the 
Flat Dutch in its growtli and general iiabit, hut producing heads wliich have 
a more rounded top. 
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Premium Large Late Dutch. — One of tbe oldest varieties inexistence, 
and more largely ^)lanted than any other sort, producing large, solid heads 
of bluish-green with a broad -flat surface. The head is white, crisp and 
tender. 

The two last named are the standard varieties with American Gardeners, 
of these many improved forms are offered, under various names such as Buist’s 
Improved, Burpee’s Selected, Faust’s Prize, &c. , &c , all of them more or 
less resembling each other. 

SAVOY CABBAGE (Ihuf^sica oleracea hullata majm\) 

VEKN.-- -Kafekee Kouek. 

This, like all of its class, delights in deep, rich, well manured 
soil. It should be cultivated in the same manner as recommended 
for the Cabbage. The dwarf varieties, such as “Little Pixie” and 
“ Tom Thumb,” are decidbdly the best. These should be planted 
out in rows about fifteen inches apart with the same distance 
dividing the ])lants in each row. They should bo liberally supplied 
with water through the whole period of their growth. 

Aubervillteks. — An improvement on the old reliable V(rfK.sor Drvm- 
hmd with a shorter ^tem and oil tei leaves the colour is also of a 

lighter green. It lias all tlie good ({ualitu's for which the old sort has become 
so famous. It may be said to he now’ the best as it combines heavy 

weight, large size and good (juality 

Drumhead. — T he largest growing variety, hardy and excellent. 

Dwarf (iiiEJ n CruLr.D - This is the host variety for general use. It 
is very finely cuiled, and the lc‘ave«» are a heaiitifiil green colour. 

Early I)w vm ITai.- A very sufierioi and distiiuT dw'arf growTng early 
variety of quick giowtli. 

Erfurt Sri.vu la>\» — lim new (•oni( al sIi.ijkhI variety of good size, 
very quick growing, and siii passing in llavoin .ill other known varieties. 

Grout’s F.woriti.- A imduun si/<* \ .iriety that can he strongly recom- 
mended, the heads are very I irm, he.iutitully (iiiled and of very delicate 
flavour. 

Green Globe — H eads medium si/c, veiy solid and of the most delicious 
flavour. 

Golden Globe- -A very fine variety, heads of a bright golden yellow. 

London Market —H eads large and very solid, leaves densely curled, 
strongly recommended. 

Milan I)rumiii:ad— Oue of the largest, heads solid and compact, but 
less curled than other varieties. 

Netted fSAVov — This is the finest the Savoy class, and a general 
favorite. Heads large, veiy solid .iiid cr>inpa« t, of a yellowish green color, 
and, like all others of the S.ivoy varieties, i.s of excellent flavor, far surpivss- 
ing that of any other late C'abbaire. 

Perfection Dkcmiu.M) S\\o\ -Huidslaigi and very finely curled; 
short stalk and compact grower ; an e\i client ktcpci. Fai takes of the size 
of the Drumhead, with the emled leaves and tlie line flavour of the Savoy. 
Far superior to the oidin«ir> Diumlieud .Savt)^ 

Tom TfirMB— a small early variety of very delicate flavour. 

VKRTU.s~rhe largest variety, of superior (juality. 

Victoria —Extra fine curled, with finely crumi>lcd foliage ; au excellent 
Yariety. 

Vienna— T he earliest variety, small compact hearts. 
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CAPSICUM OR CHILI — (Capsicum annum.) 

VKKN.— MiRicii, Mirciia, Lunka or Kapsikam. 

The ordinary varieties of the Capsicum are so well known and 
so extensively cultivated in this country that they hardly need be 
mentioned here ; for, no matter how small a garden may be, and 
possibly without another vegetable in it, wherever a native make 
is employed, two plants are certain to be found there — these are 
the common Chili, and Toolsee {Ocimum mnctuirC), a plant held 
in great reverence by the Hindoos. 

There arc, however, several new varieties introduced during 
the past few years which are deserving of a place in every garden — 
not only for the value of their produce, but also for the extremely 
ornamental character of the plant. 

The seeds may be sown at any time from March to October 
in the plains in pots or pans well drained and filled with sandy 
loam and leaf mould in equal parts, and if kept well shaded will 
germinate more quickly and the plants will be much stronger than 
if they were fully exposed to light and air. As soon as they are 
large enough, they should either be potted off singly into six inch 
pots or they may be planted out in any position fully exposed to the 
sun, not less than 12 or If) inches apart, they must be kept liberally 
supplied with water during dry w’eather and an occasional dose of 
weak liquid manure wull tend to the production of fine fruit. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that where very large specimens 
are required, not more than two or three fruits must be allowed 
to mature on the strongest plants, and if the plants are weak, only 
one fruit should be allowed to remain. In the Hills, seed may be 
sown during April and May, but at any elevation over 5,000 feet, it 
is very difficult to induce them to ripen their fruit outside, though 
under glass, or even with the slight protection afforded by a south 
verandah, very fine specimens may be grown 

VAUIKTIKS. 

v’mij -Hright scarlet, small, 
i jiKKRY SiiACEi). — Very or 
iiamciital as a pot plant. 

('A^ h NNK. —Small tapering 
iiuit, very hot. 

Ckckstial. — A very fine new 
variety, fruit of medium size, 
iionic in the greatest profusion, 
the fruit when young are of a 
creamy yellow colour turning 
to a vivid scarlet as they mature. 

Lono Rki) and Lono YklloW" 
— The best for general use. 

(;oLDEN Hawn. —I n shape re- 
sembling the “ Sweet Mountain** 
Lono Reo, — Chili.— Cayenne of a beautiful golden yellow 

colour, making a very handsome appearance both in growth ana on the table, 
very productive, fruit of a mild, swx'ct flavour. 
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Golden Upright.— The Golden Upright, introduced in 1887 for the 
first time, is a decided advance upon the best yellow capsicum (Golden Dawn) 
previously known. Not only so, but it also introduced an entirely distinct 
and novel type. Unlike all other large varieties previously known, the 
fruit crow upright on stifif stems. 

Monstrous Red. — O n good soil will grow 6 inches long 

Prince of Wales. — A very ornamental variety, especially when grown 
in pots, fruit pale yellow. 

Red Cluster. — This is one of the most distinct and beautiful varieties 
I have ever seen. The small thin fruits of a conspicuous coral red 
color, are curiously crowded together in bunches at the top of each branch, 
a single plant will bear hundreds of tlicse handsome little peppers, which 
are very hot and pungent in llavour. 

Sweep Mountain. — A very large variety, of exceedingly mild flavour, 
one of the best. 

Pko(’OIM*’s Giant. — This giant-fruited variety might well be termed the 
(htlidth among Capsicums. Specimens of this have been exhibited nine 
inches long and three inches thick, the average length being (> to 8 inches. 
The fruits are of a glossy scarlet colour, sweet an<l mild in llavoui, flesh very 
thick. 

Rubv King — Handsome fruits, of a bright, ruby red color. U'hc fruit 
ordinarily grows 4 to 6 inches long i>y 3 to 4 inches through. Added to their 
beautiful color, when ripe, is the great desideratum that they aic remarkably 
mild and pleasant to the taste ; in this respect they are une(|ualled by any 
other Red variety. 

Tomato Formed. —Large square fruits, red or yellow. 

Tom Thumii.— a handsome new variety, well adapted for pot culture. 

Wonderful. — A new variety introduced recently in America, Similar 
to Celestial, but with fruit about double the si/e of that variety. 

CARDOON {Cynara carduncuhi^.) 

A plant closely allied to the Artichoke and much resembling it 
in its foliage. It is extensively cultivated on tbc Continent, but is 
little known in Pbigland, and is but 
rarely, if ever seen in India. 

The Cardoon, if treated in the 
same manner as celery, will generally 
be found to succeed : the only difFerenco 
there is exists in the blanching, which 
requires rather more care and tionblc 
than are generally bestowed nj)on 
celery. Thorough blanching is, how- 
ever essential, in order to bring out 
the delicacy of flavour possessed b\ tlie 
Cardoon, without Mbicb it is woitbless 
It is better to have bmall heads well 
blauched and crisp than to have large 
rank ones half blanched, and conse- 
quently tough and strong. In order to have good tender heads it 
is necessary to grow the ])lant8 from the beginnintr to the time of 
blanching without a check, and ibis can only he done by planting 
them in deep, rich soil, and keeping them well supplied with 
water at the roots during dry weather. 
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VEllK—GAJiTH^SnooNVAH. 

Tliis vegetable reqiiires a deep, rich, light, saiidj soil, and one 
that iian been heavily manured the season previously suits it best. 
Ill preparing the ground for them it should be trenched to a depth 
of two feet for long varieties, and about twelve inches for the shoit 
kinds. Care must bo taken that the soil is carefully broken up 
and pulverised finely. If the soil has been liberally manured for 
the previous crop, and is moderately rich, no fresh dressing should 
be given, as fresh manure has a tendency to cause the roots to 
become forked. Wh^n, however, the soil is poor, a liberal supply 
of very old leaf mould or cow manure should be added. This 
must be [ilaced about six inches below the surface, as it will then 
have the eftect of drawing the young roots downward. To pro- 
mote a vigorous youthful growth, and enable the young plants to 
grow freely, some recommend that the drills be drawn deep enough 
to allow of a small quantity of well-rotted manure being placed 
at the bottom, and after covering this with a little fine soil, the 
seed should be sown. 

Previous to doing this, however, a good dressing of boot should 
be given, as it is not only a most powerful fertiliser, but is very 
obnoxious to insects, and particularly such as affect Carrots. By 
its use I have had splendid crops in situations, where without it, 
they would have been eaten up or so damaged, as to be compara- 
tively worthless ; whether it kills the grub of the wireworm 
or not, I cannot say, but if not, these pests vacate the soil and 
betake themselves to fresh fields and pastures new. From ray 
experience of soot, I am convinced it is not half enough used in 
gardens ; as, were it more liberally ai>plied, we should not have 
the bother we have with slugs and such like, devouring the young 
plants the moment they make their appearance. 

The first sowing of the Horn varieties may be made on a 
raised bed early in September, and successional sowings every 
ten days thereafter. Sowings of the long kinds should be com- 
menced in October To induce the seed to germinate quickly, 
it should be steeped in water for six or eight hours before 
sowing ; it must then be thoroughly mixed with ashes or dry 
sand and sown in drills nine inches apart for the small kinds, 
and twelve inches for the larger sorts. As soon as the plants 
are three or four inches high, they should be thinned out to a 
distance of six inches between them. The crop must be kept 
clear of weeds, and the soil frequently stirred around the roots ; 
they must also be kept liberally supplied with water during the 
whole period of their growth. 

As soon as they have attained maturity, they should bo care- 
fully taken up without damaging the roots, and after cutting off 
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the tops to within an inch of the crown and allowed to dry in 
the eim for two or three days, should then be stored in dry earth 
or sand for future use. 


EAKLY VAR lETJES. 

CaRKNTAN. —Somewhat lai-ger than Short Horn, almoNt cylindrical in 
shape, stump rooteil, wdth small top and very fewlcave.s. 

(itANTKN VY OR MoDKL. — For table iise it is probably the best in shape 
and iinest in quality of all. These Carrots have attained such a uniformity 
that they are almost duplicates of each other. They ai’e a little longer than 
the Short Horn, being thicker at the shoulder and hence more ]u‘oductive ; 
always very smooth and line in texture and easily dug ; the llesli is teiidct 
and of a l)eautiful, deep golden orange. 

Banver’s HAhF-L(»N<! ScAHLET. —All intermediate oi half long variety 
of handsome form, of a bright orange red colour and veiy produetive. A 
very desirable variety. 

Earliest Paris. — This is undoubtedly a great ac(]uibitioii as an early 
crop variety, being ready for use in from (i to 7 weeks from the time of 
sowing ; the roots are small, almost perfectly round, splendid flavour and 
fine colour. 

Early Freni'ii Hcaklkt Horn.— T his has always been the general 
favorite for an early crop ; it is ol a blight oiange eoloi, of delicate flavour, 
and will grow in less depth of soil than any other variety owing to the 
shortness of the root. 

Early Enolisii Horn. ] Good reliable sorts, coming into use after the 

E.vrly Dut(’H Horn | preceding. 

Earlv Half-LoN(! Lrc A new French variety, of a beautiful half 
long shape, bright orange red color and stump-rooted Is (jiiite early and a 
desirable variety. 

James’ 8(\\klet or Inti*kmi.I)TATE. — A very superior vaiiety of medium 
length and fine flavoui’ ; one of the best foi general use. 

•Scarlet Nantes- -A lirst rate second early Aaricty ; loot almost 
perfectly eylhulrical, with Hue neck liollow'cd out aioiind the leaf- 
stalks. 

Sutton’s New Intermediate. — An improved form of James’ Scarlet, 
larger in size and of superior quality. 


VAKIKTIES FOR (JKNKRAL CROP. 


Altkinoiiam. — A good old variety, full colour and flavour, must be 
planted in very deep soil. 

I.oNc Red Surrey.— V ery long, narrowing giaduall> to tlie lower 
extremity ; requires a good deep soil. 

New Long Red, nvitiiout (’ore. — A very fine new vaiiety, of a pe- 
culiar habit, growing about nine inches in length and cylindrical in shape, 
stump- rooted and almost entirely free from heart. 

Oran(jk (Hant.— Very large, of superior flavour. 

Ox-heart or (iUEKANDE — This new Carrot comes from France and is 
a decided advance in shape, as shown in the illustration. It is intermediate 
as to length between the half-long varieties (such as Danvers) and the 
short Horn Carrot, but much thicker than the latter attaining, at the top 
from three to four inches in diameter. It is of very fine quality for table 


use. 


Saint Valery ok New' Intermediate. — The roots grow very regular 
and smooth, they are of good size, being from ten to twelve indies in length 
and two to three inches in diameter at tlie top, tapering grudiially from 
the shoulder to the tip of the root. Veiy valuable, not only ioi its gieat 
productiveness, but also for its rich, handsome color and its sweet, tender 


flesh. 
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THE CAULIFLOWER (Bramna oleracea hofrytis 
amliflora. ) 

VERN, — Phool Koi^ee. 

The most popular of all European vegetables in this country, 
the Phoof Kohei ^ is prized alike by all classes of society, even 
entering into the heterogeneous mass of the mild Hindoo’s curry, 
when it comes within the scope of his slender purse. 

The Cauliflower is chiefly grown in Lower Bengal from accli- 
matised seed, and when really good seed is procured will produce 
heads of the great est'^ierfection under good cultivation. It is gene- 
rally believed that it is impossible to produce good heads from 
plants raised from imported seed, and even Firminger mentions it 
in his “ Manual of (Jardening.” From my own experience I should 
say this is quite a fallacious idea, although it must be admitted 
the plants require more care and attention than those raised from 
acclimatised seed. To grow it well it requires the richest of soils, 
with a liberal suppl} of root inoistuie throughout its whole 
growth. To insure this, heavily manured ground is of the first 
importance, and liberal dressings of liquid manure should be 
frequently applied. The first sowings should be made about the 
same time as that mentioned for the Cabbage, and as soon as the 
seedlings are large enough to handle, they should be transplanted 
into a bed of light, rich .soli, at a distance of four inches apart 
each way. As soon as they have made four perfect leaves, they 
may be again transplanted into a bed of richer soil than the 
one first employed. This time they should be placed six to eight 
inches apart ; here they mav remain until they are strong enough 
to be planted out in the quarters where they are intended to 
be grown. Should, however, time and labour be available, a thir^ 
transplanting will even be beneficial to the plants. The object 
gained by frequent transplanting is, that it prevents a too luxuri- 
ant growth of the foliage, and induces them to heart more freely 
and quickly. 

When very early Cauliflowers are required, I have found the 
following a very successful method of producing them: — Fill a 
quantity of three-inch pots with light, rich soil, and in the centne 
of each row three or four seeds of any good acclimatised variety. 
As soon as these have germinated, select the strongest plant, and 
remove all the others. When they commence growing freely, 
weak liquid manure may be given. As they increase in size 
they should be continually shifted into larger pots. Seed sown in 
this way at the end of August will, by the end of the rains, have 
produced strong plants, nine to twelve inches in height, which 
should then be in six-inch pots. As soon as the weather has be- 
come quite settled, these should bo planted out in trenches 
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in the open ground as previously described, when, in the course 
of seven to eight weeks, they will produce fine heads. Many will 
probably think this is a laborious process, but the fact that by so 
doing you may have Cauliflowers on your table quite a month 
before your neighbours, is a victory well worth winning. Our 
native gardeners have great faith in the eflicacy of mustard cake, 
or hhuUee, as a manure for Cauliflowers, and in fact for every 
member of the Cabbage family. It undoubtedly is a very power- 
ful stimulant, and very quick in its action. They generally apply 
it when the plants are about half grown, by removing the soil for 
about SIX inches round the roots, giving about half a pound to 
each plant. This is then covered with the soil, and a copious 
watering given. 

In the North-West Provinces, Punjab, many parts of the 
Deccan and the Madras Presidency imported cauliflower seed 
of almost every variety grow to perfection, producing heads far 
superior in quality and size to any that can be grown from accli- 
matised seed, the great point is to select varieties suitable to the 
locality for which they are required, for instance in districts where 
the cold season sets in late and is but of short duration, only early 
or second early varieties should be selected, in more favored loca- 
lities having a long cold season, late crop kinds may form the 
larger portion of those grown, this is a great advantage, as this 
class comprises some of the best and most reliable sorts in cul- 
tivation. 

After Cauliflowers are once planted out they require the same 
treatment as (^Jahhages under which head ample instuctions will 
be found. In the Hills, seed may be sown from February to April, 
but unless an ample water supply is available these are at best, 
but a very unceitain crop, and only varieties belonging to the 
earliest class should be selected. I prefer, however, to sow in 
September some hardy kind such as Veitch’s Autumn Ciant or 
Large Asiatic, these may be planted out at the same time as 
winter Cabbages and must be carefully watered till well established, 
the great point in growing good cauliflowers is never to allow' them 
to receive the slightest check at any period of their growth, 
plants that have once become stunted from want of water, poverty 
of soil or any other cause, is a crop lost and to save time and 
disappointment should at once be consigned to tlie rubbish heap. 
The number of varieties in cultivation in Kurope is a very large 
one, every seedsman of note having his own specialities, many of 
which of course are merely synonyms of old established favorites. 
In the following list, 1 have endeavoured to include only w'ell 
known standani varieties of sterling merit, and one or two novelties 
of recent introduction that have aleady made their mark in 
Europe. 
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CAULIiLOWLIi, HaV( F > Dw U I 


earliest \arieties 

Farli Snowi ail— A n in 
valuable <l\iaif Cauliflower, 
leady to cut in four months 
from time of sowing producing 
fine white hcidj, can Ic planted 
very closely 

lAiav Iaivdon— A n excel 
lent eaily variety , heads large, 
very vihitc and tender 

1 An\ 1 im KT OR Dwvri 
Mammoiu An excellent dwaif 
V iiiety, pioducing a firm white 
he id 

Ha\gi s I3w\ki Fakltist 
A liandsome dwarf ^a^lety , 
he ids very luge, solid, puie 
white , the best 


Earli Paris — 1 he best 
known of all the early vaiic 
ties , tendei uid delicious 

K V H L Y C Vsm^M IK 
CiiANi A splendid new kiii^ 
that I can ueomineml VMth 
confidem e being the 1 ii^^est of 
all the early varieties, tlu 
heads ire very solid pint 
white, ind icmain a lone, tiint 
fit for use 

Second Eaily VaintK^ 

EtLiisi Ihis new ml 
perfectly distinct v intt> 
comes into use about tlu tinit 
of “ Veiteh’s Autumn but is 
more self protecting, the heads C ve i ii i ovv li , Earl\ S^ow iiAi L 

larger, and pure white It 

stands dry hot weathei better than in\ othu ( luli flower 

Italian Gia>t — Extra hue new \ met}, pioducing magnihcent Urge 
white heads, which are him ind tlost 

Hali* Eariy Paris Oik of tlu nu si [opulai v meties heads very 
white and compact good foi in t ul> oi Utt eiop 

Llnormam) s Short Su-mwid — A super loi \aiiety with hne, laige, and 
well formed heads 

Lfnormam) s Paris "NI \j mt \n exielkiit \ met} with 1 iigt compact 
heads, much giown in 1 lanet not liibk to be ifleeted b> diou^ht 

Kinc of C\unn owirs \ ‘jphndid 1 nglish \ iiut> luoducing fine 
solid large white heads very hardy and stinds beat ind dun^lit well 

Mont Blvnc 1 his \ ariety is one of the Ingest md fiiicbt ( auliflowers 
known Is suitable foi a general ei op piodueii^ luge snow white heads, 
which are well protee ted by its leaics md cf the most delu ate flav our 
Stem of medium growth Icives loii^ uid snuu th vciy desiial le 

Nonpareil —A well known variety , highly esteemed , always sure to 

head. 
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III} Ti Mti — AlthoUw,li only intio(lii(( 4} last staboii thibAaruty ha& be 
conic t xcceiliii^fly popul ii in Kn^lainl in foiin anil liabit it imich resembles 
th it j;oo(l oM \aiKty “ W ililuuii but is eonsidoi ably eailici, more sure 
to he 1(1 ind of the puiest white colour, liij^hly ueomincndcd 

\ 1 IK II s \i j i M\ vm J his extiemely valuable vaiiety is perfectly 
distiiu t tioiji an\ othdboit the mads nc he iiitifully white large, farm 
indioinput and bcin^ thoioUj^hly pioteeted by foliage, ic main longer fat 
foi use thin in\ otlni soit 

L\ib \\uihriits 

\h n ks \ le illy line vane ty, 
Mile to In id ind out <>1 the bistfoi 
l(tc use the Iliads iimiiii tiini 
iiicl solid foi a long tune 1 his 
\ iiut> IS liigily giown ind heads 
well c\cn in locations whcie the 
Snow bill some times fails 

XnImk \n extia laige and 
Miy fane How end late vaiicty 
Ihisistlu finest ind most useiul 
( Huliflowei e\ei giown foi a late 
4 1 op in I li IS pi o\ 4 d to be decide d 
!\ siuH noi to in> thing it pie sent 
in 4 ultn ttioii 

1 \ 1 1 J I VI I \ N ( I \ M ^lmllal 
It ill in (iiint 1 ut coming into 
is( n mu h I iti 1 if sown it the 
i 4 time IS th it \ nil In it will 
1 nn _,oo 1 sue ( ssi >n i i op to it 
( I \ s I M VI I \ 1 he laigi st 

V ti I t\ iniultiv ition he idsotp,ood 
ill) ml Mi\ solid pine wliite 
wlitn \ inu but is thi \ fully mi 
tun ix onii sutlnsi d w itli \ lolet 
W VI t m 1 I s — \ fa\ oj iti late 
viiiety \ciyliiid>, iiul piodiiees 
lil^i v\ hitc , him lieads of unite i in e lose lu ss 

( KIjLR^, ( [jtnim (rutn Un ) 

\ 1 KN, S|i \i \i,n I lovi Al , Sll OJIM I Kl Jvl 11 s 

1 evv vegetables ire more beiiefatted by good oultiiro than the 
above If it receives «iny eliccK during its entire growth, the re 
suit IS that It either becomes tasteless oi stungy, or lioits, and not 
nnfieejueiitly both The fust sowing should be made ni pans in 
July , the seed at this period will, however, frequently take from 
fave to SIX weeks to gcimimite As soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle they should be tiausplanted to a nursery bed, 
where the} mav lemaiii till large enough to be planted in the 
trenches They must, however, be caiefully protected with mats 
during the eoiitiiiuance of heavy rims , tlit mam sowing should be 
made in the open ground by the faist week of September The 
seed at this time will germinate muie quickly, and the plants 
will not be more than ten days oi a fortnight behind the first 
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sowing. When the plants are five to six inches in height, 
trenches must be prepared to finally plant them into. The 
trenches should be from nine to twelve inches deep and about 
fifteen inches wide, the soil from which should be placed evenly 
on each Side : then add four or five inches of thoroughly de- 
composed rich manure. This must be well dug in and thorough- 
ly incorporated with the soil. The plants may then be planted, 
at once. 

It is a very common practice to dig Celery trenches too deep ; 

this should, however, 
be guarded against, 
especially for late 
crops, and when the 
soil is of a wet nature, 
for if the water cannot 
readily drain away 
from the hearts of the 
plants during wet 
weather, the Celery 
will rot, and disap- 
pointment be the re- 
sult. Trenches 6 in. 
deep after the ma- 
nure is added, will be 
deep enough, and this 
will admit of the 
trenches between the 
rows made by earth- 
ing, being lower than 
Cellr^ , S \\DKI>0HAM DwARF. the roots of the plants, 

by which means good drainage is secured. The width of the 
trenches and distance apart must be determined by the variety 
grown, and whether they are to contain single or double rows. 
For single rows, 15 in. will do, if wider cannot be afforded ; and 
for double rows, 2 ft. apart must be allowed. As Celery is a 
surface-rooting plant, it is necessary to allow as wide a trench as 
possible, inasmuch as in narrow trenches the principal feeding 
roots of the plants soon come in contact with the sides, and thus 
to a great extent escape the benefit of the manured soil specially 
intended for them. Good Celery may be grown in trenches 4 ft. 
apart from centre to centre, but if 5 ft. or 6 ft. can be allowed, 
all the better. Where ground is limited, the dwarf-growing kinds 
of Celery are the best to grow. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether it is best to 
plant in single or double rows. Where large Celery is required 
the former is doubtless the plan to be perferred, but good Celery, 
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may be grown by planting double rows 8 in. apart ; in this case, 
however, wider trenches will be necessary. When double rows 
are planted, it is not advisable to plant in angles, as is often done, 
but plant two abreast, each pair being not less than 10 in. or 12 in. 
apart, unless it is a very dwarf variety that is grown. By plant- 
ing in pairs, the operation of earthing is much more easily accom- 
plished than when in angles, and the roots can be dug up with 
greater facility. Dull, showery weather is the best time for plant- 
ing Celery, during which operation the plants should be pressed 
in firmly, the roots covered 2 in. or 3 in. with earth, a good water- 
ing given to settle the soil, and if 1 in of half-decayed leaves be 
afterwards spread over the surface, they will prevent evaporation 
and encourage the surface roots. 

Worms being one of the chief enemies of Celery, manure con- 
taining them should be avoided as much as possible ; thus, if 
liberal dressings of soot, salt, and lime bo mixed with the manure 
as mentioned, these enemies will be quickly dispelled. Rank 
manures and strong manure water should be avoided, as they have 
a tendency to cause the Celery to become spongy and ill-flavoured 
Although soil of a rich, sandy nature is best suited to Celery, yet 
good results may be obtained in almost any well-drained soil 

Care should be taken in taking up the young plants from the 
nursery bed not to injure the roots in any way; they should there- 
fore be removed with as much soil adhering to them ns possible. 
The principal attention they will require for the next two months 
will be to supply them with water and liquid manure as frequently 
as it is possible to do so. Karthing should not be commenced 
until the plants have attained a height of at least 18 inches : a dry 
day should be selected for the operation. Before commencing, all the 
small lower leaves and any side shoots thpy may have formed should 
be carefully removed ; then proceed by cutting down a portion of 
the soil on each side of the trench. Break this up finely and place 
the soil round the base of each plant with the right hand, which 
should be held in position by the other. Do not press the soil too 
firmly around the heart, and avoid letting pieces ol the soil fall 
inside the plants, otherwise, in all probability, they will grow 
crooked The market gardeners who supply the Calcutta bazaars 
adopt another method for blanching the plants, which is to mould 
up the plants in the ordinary way to a height of about four inches 
only, and as soon as the plants have reached maturity, tie up the 
remainder of the stem in a plantain leaf. 

Another plan and one which on account of its simplicity will 
certainly recommend itself to public favour, is to place ordinary 
drainage pipes about twelve inches in length and four inches in 
diameter, over each plant as soon as it has made its full growth. 
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By either of these system the heads will blanch more quickly than 
by the ordinary method of earthing up, but they invariably lack 
that sweet nutty flavour that should be present in all good Celery. 
Sow in the Hills from February to June. 

WHITE VARIETIES. 

Bibby’s Defiance. -A very solid variety possessing a rich nutty flavour, 
stems very stout and crisp, vigorous in growth, and stands heat well. 

Coles’ Cky.stal White.— A n old variety but still maintains a position 
in the front rank, is very crisp, juicy and fine flavoured. 

Dixon’s Mammoth. — The finest of the large growing varieties, attain- 
a height, under good cultivation of fully 3 feet ; although so large, it is fully 
equal in flavour to the best of the dwarf varieties. 

Golden Dwakf. — A new and very valuable variety, of recent intro- 
duction. In habit and gi-owth it is similar to the Half- Dwarf kinds, except 
when blanched. The heart is large and of a waxy golden yellow, making 
its apearance exceedingly attractive. It is quite solid, of fine flavour, and 
keeps well. 

Hayw^ooo’s Queen. — A splendid new variety, grows very compact, and 
remains fit for use for a very long time, of superioi flavour. 

Incompakable Dwarf White. — Of stifl’, close habit ; solid, crisp and 

"Sandringham Drarf. — A favourite variety of excellent quality, com- 
pact growth, an<l very solid. 

Wrkhit’s Giant White. -A n cveellent white variety, forming very 
large, solid heads, which blanch ea.sily ; very crisp and )iiicy. 

Wright’s Grove White — O ne of the bc.st foi eaily use. It is very 
crisp, and of excellent fl.ivour. 

New Eni)I\e Leaved. - A })eculiai \aiiety with foliage densly curled, 
heads of medium size and very solid. 

Sutton’s White Gem — A sph‘ii<lid new Uind possessing all the (juali- 
tics that go to make a liiat cl.is.s celei y, heing oi exceptionally fine flavour, 
crisp, solid and a good Uee])cr 

G(»lden Selk-I5lan( II1ng - Tlie hcautiful a[>pearauce of this plant with 
its close halut, compact grow'th and straiglit, vigorous .stalks, is faitlifully 
shown in the illu.stration The ribs are perfectly solid, crisp, brittle and 
of the most delicious flavoui-, suipa.s.«ed by no otliei \ariety ; W'liile it has 
the merit of lieiiig self Iflaiiehing to a \cry rcmarUahle degiee, wdthout 
earthing up or any covering whatevei, even the tniter ribs become of a hand- 
some fresh yellowish wliite coloui , The heart is laige, solid and of a rich 
beautiful golden yellow. The leaves also are of ])right yellow after the 
plane has been blanched, which adds gicatly to its appearance wlien prepared 
for the table. 

Henderson’s White Piatmk. — A desirable feature of this Celery is 
that (similar to the GohU n Sdf-hlanrhiiuj) luit aralhf stalk and portions 
of its inner leaves and heart are white, so that by closing the stalks, by 
simply drawing the soil up against the plant and pressing it together with 
the hands, the work of blanching is completed, without, as in most varieties, 
the additional troublesome process of “ hanking.” It is also ornamental on 
the table, and is the earhi nf C'elcry in cultivation. 

I^ERFEOTION Hkartweli..— This new variety is noted for its close habit, 
compact growth and straight, vigorous stalks, which make a handsome 
appearance. The heart is large, solid and of a heautifid rich golden yellow 
color, and without hanking u}> or any eoveiing whatever, even tlie outer ribs 
become of a fresh yellowish white color it is a tine table variety ; the ribs 
are solid, crisp, brittle and of delicious flavour. 
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RED VARIETIES. 

Ayleshury Prize Red. — Extra fine, a grand Exhibition variety, large, 
Holid, a reliable sort. 

Major Clark's.— Compact habit, very solid and crisp, delicate flavour, 
recommended for an early Crop. 

Incomi'ARABLK Crimson.— Very dwarf variety, producing close stalks 
which are crisp and tender, a very handsome kind when well grown. 

Williams’ Matchle.ss Red.— Of medium growth, with fine large heart, 
crisp, juicy and solid. 

Cole’s Solid Red. — Very solid, large and crisp. 

Manche.ster Rki>. a vigorous growing variety, very solid and crisp. 

SiTLiiAM Prize Pink. — Of medium growth, still close habit, remarkably 
solid, crisp and juicy, and of fine walnut flavour. 

Wrioht’s Grove Red. — Medium sized variety, of great excellence, 
deeper in colour than the preceding. 

CELERAIC (Apium Graveolem rapaceum), 

VER^J.— Knole Sualaree. 

The variety of Celery with bulbous roots known under the 
name of Celeraic does not seem to find amongst cultivators gene- 
rally so much favor as it deserves. It requires the same culture as 
the ordinary varieties except that it needs no earthing up beyond 
occasionally drawing a little soil round the tubers as they increase 
in size. 


VARIETIES. 


Erfurt Sweet. — A very fine variety, producing medium si/ed roots of 
a sweet nutty flavoui. 

Pra(,ije (Jiant.- The largest variety in cultivation, of good flavour 
New Am.]' Shai’EH. — Very distinct, roots small, perfectly round and 
smooth, flavour equal to the finest Cclciy. 

CHERVIL (Scandh CerefoUnm,) 



This plant is but 
larely grown in this 
country for what rea- 
son is not quite clear, 
for there is no more 
difficulty in its culture 
than there is in grow- 
ing Parsley, the same 
treatment answering 
for both, except that 
Chervil must always 
be sown in the place 
where itis intended to 
remain as it can rarely 
be transplanted suc- 
cessfully. Sow seed 


Chervil, extra curled. 


ChK OR\ L\RG^ BnisstLs 
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im media tel) after the cessation of the rains in drills about twelve 
inches apart and when strong enough thin out the plants in the 
rows to a distance of 6 or 8 inches apait. The leaves should be 
ready for cutting in about six to eight weeks from the time of 
sowing. The leaves are aromatic and are much used for seasoning 
and in Salads There aie two distinct varieties, the plain, and the 
curled leaved, the latter should always be giowu in preference to 
the other. 


(’HICOKY {Cicliortviii Infybns ) 



\ A ver} popular vegetable in many parts 
of Euiopt but I liave never heard of its hav 
ing been cuhivated with any degree of success 
111 this com try, though ptobably it would 
succeed well in the Hills There are several 
distinct \ ill K ties, the lied Italian being the 
kind genei<ill> giown ^oi Salads, the large 
rooted kinds such as the Mngdeberg and Brus 
sels, being t\tensively grown for the manu> 
facture of Coffee (^hicorj.” Tins is obtained 
by cutting tb^ loots into thin slices, which are 
then loastcd and gionnd The plant is grown 
f( r this plnp()^c piinciprtlly in Fiance, Belgium 
«ind (icim un 

COHN b\LAi) Oil FETTICUS. 

Anothei \aliiable vegetable that is but little 





may be planted 


CoKN Sali>\, Italian 

known in this country, it is of easy culture 
requiring the same Heatmentas Lettuces, but 
closer together, as all the varieties are of small 
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growth ; as an ingredient in Salads they are certainly superior to 
many kinds of Lettuces, being entirely devoid of the bitter qualities 
found in so many varieties of that favorite vegetable. The best 
kinds are the Broad Leaved, the Italian, and the New Rosette or 
Cabbaging varieties. 

CRESS {Lepidium mtivimi ) 

VERN.— Haleem, Chausur. 

In the open ground sowings cannot be made safely till the 
expiration of the rains in October. A small quantity of seed 
should be sown at short intervals to keep up a regular supply. 
By adopting, however, the process generally employed in England 
for forcing it, we may have it in season all the year round. The 
seed should be sown in pans or boxes filled with a very rich soil ; 
after being well watered the seed should be scattered thickly over 
its surface. It must be covered with a pane of glass till the seed 
germinates. If kept in a shady position, it will grow quickly and 
be ready for use in from ten to twelve days from the time of 
sowing. Cultivated in this way, it is much more delicate in flavour 
than that grown in the open ground. 

In the Hills sow out of doors from March to June; with the 
protection of a warm verandah, sowings may be made throughout 
the year. 


AMERICAN CRESS (Barharm pr^nur.) 

This is easily grown in any damp, shady situation in a good 
sandy soil ; sown at the same time as the ordinary Cress. In 
flavour, it somewhat resembles the Water Cress, but is decidedly 
inferior to it, so that when conveniences exist for growing the 
latter, this may certainly be dispensed with in a garden. 

CRESS NEW UPLAND (Barharca pnecor.) 

This has recently been introduced as a new vegetable by an 
American grower, but it appears that it was originally grown 
nearly fifty years ago in Europe, but from some cause or other it 
was allowed to die out of cultivation ; w’hy this should have occurred 
it is certainly difficult to explain, as it is undoubtedly a very valu- 
able esculent, and the nearest approach we have to Water Cress, 
in fact it is so much like it in flavor as to deceive even experienced 
judges. It is of very easy culture, under favorable conditions last- 
ing for two or three years, in the plains, however, it can only be 
grown as an annual, sowings should be made early in October in 
drills about twelve inches apart in good rich soil. 
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WATER CRESS {Nasturtium offi^iinal). 

VERN.—Pani Haleem, Jol Haleem. 

This, although naturally a perennial, can only be successfully 
cultivated as an annual in this country. The situation best adapted 
to it is a water>course or drain where there is a regular stream 
of clear running water. This is, however, next to impossible to 
obtain here during the cold season. The method, therefore, gene- 
rally adopted is to sow the seed in gumlahst the soil in which must 
be kept constantly moist. As soon as the plants are two inches 
high, they should be transplanted closely into other pans three- 
fourths filled with a compost made of equal parts of sand, coarsely 
broken brick, and leaf mould. These should be placed at the edge 
of a tank, the top of the pans being kept on a level with the sur- 
face of the water. Of course as the water sinks in the tank it will 
he necessary to have the patts occasionally lowered. Another plan 
which I have seen successfully tried on several occasions, and 
which possess many advantages in its favor, is to construct a 
small raft or frame of any common jungle wood. On this securely 
fasten a tray or box, about six inches in depth, of any size that may 
be required. This should be filled to within two inches of the top 
with the same compost as recommended for culture in pans, and 
the plants transplanted into it in the same way. The only pre- 
caution necessary is to see, when the apparatus is complete, that it 
is so balanced as to keep the surface of the soil slightly below the 
water level. It may then be moored at the side of the tank or 
allowed to float about, when, if properly made it forms a pretty 
ornament. The great advantage of this is, that after the plants 
are once established, they require no further attention. Where a 
tank is not available, they may also be grown in pans Hiink in the 
ground. Great care must, however, be taken to keep the soil in 
them constantly covered with water, and which, to produce a good 
crop, must be changed daily. 

Water cress is indigenous to the Himalayas and may bo 
found in almost every Hill stream at an elevation of from 5,000 
to 8,000 feet, it is hardly necessary therefore for me to mention 
that in gardens where a liberal water supply is available, its 
culture is extremely simple, seed may be sown in March or April, 
and in a month or six weeks should be transplanted, taking care 
that they are liberally watered during dry weather, after the rains 
once set in they will require no further attention beyond seeing 
that every shoot, as soon as it is about four inches in length, is 
taken for use, as if the plants are once allowed to bolt to seed 
no further crop can be expected from them during the current 
season. 




Ct-cl MBFK— Duke of Edinburoh 


nUCTKAl iUROKMKG 


rVnJMBKR^Cier^,„Sau, 

\ KKN -‘KuhRHA OH Khiha 


f Tlie Cuoufuber orlKbeen 
iBUidtgennua to thiaooiwtrj, 
and even in ita wild state 
appears to be a plant of very 
variable habit, so much so 
as to lead one to believe 
that there are several dis 
tiiict species, although all 
are classed by botanistsunder 
one head. In Nepaul ^e have a 
variety that ^rows fully 18 or 
20 inches in length and 5 to 6 in- 
ches in diameter, this kind is 
extensively grown in the Darjee 
ling district, but the ordinal y 
form found in India produces 
fruit rarely more than two inolies 
in length and of the most dis- 
agreeable flavour In gardens also 
we have several distinct forms 
which, if not actually indigenous, 
have been so long cultivated as 
to have become thoroughly accli 
matised, and require but little 
or no care to grow them success 
full} With imported varieties 
howevei the case is very different, 
for not only do they require great 
care, but even under the most fa 
vorableconditionsfreqnently prove 
most disaj pointing , this is more 
especial ly the case with the Kiame 
Vaueties, the constitutions of 
which are generally so delicate 
that should they experience the 
slightest check at an} peiiod of 
their growth, they can rarely be 
induced afterwards to do any 
good. 

Seed may be sown from Feb- 
ruary to June and again from 
September to December, in the 
plains during very hot dr} wea 
ther they will require shading 
from the full force of the sun, 
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the simplest and most inexpensive way of doing this is to make 
up a light wood, frame about three feet square, 15 inches high 
at back sloping down to 12 inches in front, cover the top with 
common unbleached calico which should be well stretched and 
then painted with boiled linseed oil, a frame of this kind will not 
only prove a great protection from the herce ra)s of the sun but 
will effectually prevent the ravages of many insect pests to which 
this plant is subject, aud for crops grown in the cold season 
in districts subject, to slight frosts, it will be found an efficient 
protection. 

Cucumbers may either be grown on the ground or slightly 
raised above it on trellises of various sorts, or they may be trained 
on walls and fences or other vacant places. The surface of the 
earth is, however, perhaps the best position for them, for there 
they have congenial warmth, and the leaves are strengthened by 
the evaporation of moisture from the gronmi. The foliage as well 
as the roots are also readily watered in such a position, and the 
roots are so shaded as to protect them from being scorched by the 
sun. The necessary training, stopping, and cutting of the fruit 
are likewise easily attended to when the plants are allowed to 
ramble freely over the surface. 

SOIL AND MANURE. 

A great depth of soil is unnecessary for Cucumbers ; indeed, 
it is to be avoided, for they will succeed far better if they be 
planted in a little soil at first, aud receive frequent top-dressings 
afterwards ; for planting, 8 in. or 10 in. of soil is quite deep 
enough if the bed receive slight dressings of stable manure mixed 
with soil to keep the plants in a vigorous state of health. 
Good turfy loam mixed with rotten manure is the best material in 
which to plant them, but the dressing should be of a richer 
nature. 

Cocoa-nut fibre refuse is highly recommended by some as a 
good dressing for (vucumber beds, but stable manure is by far the 
best kind of surfacing, and may be applied fresh from the stable, 
aiid if a little old m(»rrar or brick rubbish be mixed therewith it 
will be better still. Weak guano-water is the best kind of stim- 
ulant to apply to Cucumbers ; other kinds of manure-water are 
said^ to affect the flavour of the fruit. I have found a sprinkling 
of Standen’s Manure over the surface of the bed highly beneficial 
to plants becoming nearly exhausted. Abundance of water is at 
all times necessary to Cucumber plants growing under advantage- 
ous circumstances. 

In the Hills all the finest varieties of Cucumbers may be 
grown with sucoess, sowings may be made from April to June. 
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VARIETIKS OF (nTClTMRFRS. 

In coiiHCfiuence of so many so-oallecl new varieties of Cucumbers having 
been recently added to our lists, it is almost an impossibility to say with any 
amount of certainty which is the best to grow. These varieties of recent 
introduction are invariably long-growing kinds, suitable for exhibition 
purposes, but far from being useful to growers whose aim is to keep up a 
constant supply. For general use a Cucumber 12 in. long is just as good as 
one twice that length, and where one long one is grown, two or three short 
ones may be had with less injury to the plants than the long one. 

FRAME VARIETIES. 

All the varieties in this class are delicate and should only be grown in 
places where careful cultivation can be given them. 

Arnstadt Ciant. — A very prolific variety, bearing handsome dark 
green fruit upwards of 24 inches in length 

Dukk of Edinburgh.— Splendid Exhibition variety— fruit growing to 
the length of thirty-six inches. 

Swan Nkok. —One of the longest varieties grown, frctpiently over a yard 
in length ; delicate flavour. 

Tkleorah {UoUinon\. -A very free l)eaier, ))roducing fruit from 20 to 
26 inches long, of excellent flavour ; the most leliablc vaiiety 

Tender and Trt7e.--A good old variety that never fails to produce a 
good crop. 

HARDY VARIETIES. 

Tliese varieties may be grown in the plains at all seasons. 

Paris Pkjklinc;. — A \ cry fine variety producing an immense crop of 
Small Gherkins only suitable for pickling 

Green Giant. -Fine long fruit, splendid (juality. 

Green Long Prickly. — V ery hardy, will grow^ anywhere 

Bedfordshire 11id(je. —Medium size fruit, fine flavour. 

Paris (Riekkin. — The best variety for pickles. 

Lo\(! Athens. — FVuit of medium size and fine flavom, easily grown. 

Giant White, ‘a variety of recent introduction, fruit very large, fre- 
quently attaining a length of 18 inches, skin of a delicate waxy white color. 


DANDELION — ( Leonlodon Tara.mmm.) 

The Dandelion is one of the latest additions to our vegetable 



Dandelion New Cabba<,ln(j. 


Gardens. It is scarcely 
twenty years since 
the idea was started 
in Paris that this 
plant could be cul- 
tivated and improved. 
That this result has 
been attained, any one 
may easily see by 
comparing the pro- 
duce of seeds gathered 
fiom the wild plant 
with that of seeds 


obtained from cultivated plants. As a salad, the Dandelion when 
well grown and properly blanched, is certainly superior to Endive. 
In the plains sow at the same time as Lettuces, iu good rich soil, 
thin out to a distance of 12 inch apart each way and as soon as 
the plants are fully grown blanch in the same way as recommended 
for Endive. Sow from February to April in the Hills. 
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EGG I’LANT OR BRINJAL.— Melongena). 

V E RN. — B A in oon . 

A ve^jetuble very exteiibively tzrown in thin counfry, there 
are beveral diHtinci forms which have either originated in India 
or have been in cultivation heie for such a long period, as to have 
lost all trace of theo antecedents. It is only duimg the past few 
years that this valuable vegetable has received much attention 
either in Europe or America, In the latter country, especially in 
the Southern States, it has now become very popular and it is to 
our cousins we owe the best varieties yet introduced. 

Seed should be 'sown in a bed of light rich soil and kept well 
shaded till germination takes place ; when the seedlings are about 
SIX inches high they should be planted out to a distance of to 
3 feet apart In the flills the Brmjal tuimot lie grown with any 
degree of success at an elevation exceeding 4000 feet nor even 
then, except in warm sheltered valleys. 



Koo Pla>t, New Youk Pukple. 
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^ (^ENDIVE Cicluvriura indivia.) 

VERN.— Kasni, Kuru Saladh. 

This is not a very popular vegetable, although it is certainly 
deserving of more atrentioii than has been bestowed on it in this 
country. The curled varieties especially are particularly useful, 
being greatly appreciated by many when cooked in the same way 
as other green crops, or when well blanched, it makes a salad 
almost equal to the best Lettuce, The seed may be sown from 
August to December For an early supply, the first sowing should 
i>e made in pans, and as soon as the plants are two inches high, 
they must be transplanted into beds of rich soil, to which a 
liberal dressing of very old manure has been added. They should 
be placed at a distance of twelve inches apart in the rows. As 
soon as they have made their full growth they should be closely 
tied up to blanch in the same manner as Lettuces. Some re- 
commend that the plants after being tied, should be covered with 
a flower pot to induce them to blanch quickly ; provided they are 
properly looked after, undoubtedly this is the quickest and most 
certain method of blanching, but if they are at all neglected, 
and the pots not removed daily and carefully dried, the conse- 
quence is that the plants invariably decay. Sow in the Hills from 
March to May. 


There are two distinct types of Endive, one with narrow, 

curled leaves, the other 



Endive, Giant Naples. 


with broad leaves like 
those of a Lettuce. The 
curled-leaved varieties 
are the handsomest look- 
ing, and are more easily 
blanched than the broad- 
leaved kind, which re- 
quire tying in order to 
blanch them properly. 
The leaves of the latter 
are, however, more crisp 
and better flavoured than 
those of the former. 
Among the best of the 
curled-leaved kinds may 


be mentioned Digswell Prize, Rouen or Staghorn, large Green- 
curled, and French Moss curled. These are all good sorts, on 
which reliance may be placed. The last-named is, however, only 
fit for early and late sowings. The best of the Batavian kinds 
are Green Batavian, Round-leaved Batavian, and the white Lettuce- 


leaved Batavian. 
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G A U I j l( — {A tUnm. Sn f'tvmu ) 

VKUN. -TjUssoon, Leiisoon. 

Giirlic or Lussoon is so plentiful and cheap in every native 

bazaar in India as 
bcarcely to render it 
necessary to introduce 
it into our gardens. 
The root or bulb is 
composed of about 
eight or ten cloves or 
divisions enveloped in 
a very thin \vhite 
membranous skin, 
these cloves are divid- 
ed and planted singly 
in drills about six 
inches apart and two 
inches deep. If plant- 
Garlic. ed in October, the crop 

\\ill ripen at the conimenceinent of the hot weather. 

(lourds, see Pumpkins. 

HOltSHMlADISlI. - 

VERN. — Bilatkk Sunjhunna. 

Horse-radish can rarely be grown 
in the plains with any measure of suc- 
cess ; it may be induced to drag out a 
lingering miserable existence but never 
produces roots large enough for use. 

In the Hills on the contrary, it grows 
with great vigour and with care, roots 
may be growi; equal to any seen 
in Europe. The plant likes a tjood 
deep rich soil. It is propagated from 
pieces of the roots, 

KALE OR BORECOLE.— 

( Brassica oleracea acephi^la ) 

VERN.— Dal Koree, Barikhol. 

This is the most hardy section of the whole Brassica family, 
and is extensively cultivated in Europe for winter use. In this 
country no object would be gained in cultivating them, as they 
would come into season about the same time as all the other 
members of this group, and their quality is decidedly inferior 
as compared with the Cabbage or Savoy. There are, however, 






K4Lfc OR BohtCOLI*, MosB\CH 
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Beveral very showy and effective variegated leaved varieties, 
examples of which would tend to enliven the monotony of the 
kitchen garden, or might be mixed with flowering plants during 
the cold season. These are also as well adapted for culinary 
purposes as the ordinary varieties. The kinds most generally grown 
are Dwarf Green curled, Moss Curled, Mosbach and Palm Tree. 

KNOL KOHL OR KOHL R VBI-— TURNIP-ROOTED CABBAGE. 

( Jh'assica oU^racea cauU> rapa.) 

A popular variety of the Cabbage tribe principally valued in 
this country on account of its coming into senson earlier than any 
other European vegetable. There are two distinct classes of this 
plant, namely, the green and the purple varieties, some of them 
growing to an enormous size. These, however^ are not suitable 
for the garden., being very inferior in quality in comparison with 
the smaller kinds, the best of which are Early White Vienna and 
Early Purple Vienna. 

Its cultivation is the same in all respects as that of the 
Cabbage, except that when planted out they should only be placed 
at a distance of eighteen inches between the rows, and about twelve 
inches from plant to plant. The soil in which they are grown can 
hardly be made too rich ; and as soon as the plants commence 
growing freely, they should be supplied with frequent dressings 
of. strong liquid manure, the great object being to induce the plants 
to make a rapid vigorous growth, otherwise they invariably be- 
come tough and fibrous. They are best suited for the table when 
about the size of a cricket hall 


LEEK . — {Alhmu fHtonnit ) 


VKUN, Sfmm N, KiNhwii. 


The Leek is hut little cultivated lu Bin 



gal, and is larely to be 
Lmiid in our markets. 
This is certainly not 
owing to any difiiculty 
111 its cultivation, for, 
provided good seed is 
procured, it can be 
grown most success- 
fully with proper 
treatment. 

Seed should be sown 
early in October, or 
as soon as the rains 
are over, in a light 
rich soil. When the 
plants are about six 
inches high, they 
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should be transplanted into trenches prepared in the same way 
as for Celery, but they need not be more than eight inches wide. 
The plants should be placed in the rows at a distance of not more 
than 6ye or six inches apart. In planting, the seedlings should be 
placed at least three inches deep in the soil, and as they increase 
in growth, should have some light, rich soil drawn round the 
stems to insure their being propetly blanched. They must be 
kept liberally supplied with water, and are also much benefited by 
frequent dressings of strong liquid manure. 

There are several kinds of Leeks, as the Musselburgh, London 
Flag, Ayton Castle Gjant, Large Rouen, and others, all garden 
selections from the original species — Allium Poorum, and perhaps 
A. sativum and A. lineare, either of which will develop into fine 
Leeks if well cultivated. There are few plants that pay better 
for liberal treatment, or sooner resent neglect in any shape, than 
Leeks. The soil in which it is intended to grow them should be 
lighter than that in which Onions are generally cultivated, and they 
thrive best in alluvial deposits of nch black earth thoroughly 
impregnated with decomposed manure. What is known as rank 
manure is not at ail suitable. 


LETTUCE — (Lacfuca sativa.) 

VEUN. -SALADH. 

Lettuces are especially partial to an open deeply worked and 
well enriched soil and to an abundant supply of moisture through- 
out their whole growth. Not only is this necessary to insure a free 
growth, but also to secure such an amount of crispness and natu- 
ral succulency as alone constitute the highest merits of this impor- 
tant salad plant. The Lettuce is divided into two distinct groups, 
namely, the Cos. and the Cabbage varieties, both of which thrive 
equally well in this (ountry, although probably the Cabbage 
varieties are best adapted for very early crops, being of a hardier 
nature. Sowings may be made for an early crop in pans or boxes 
in August or September, and as soon as they have formed four 
leaves, should be transplanted into well raised beds- They must, 
however, be protected from heavy rains, otherwise they are liable 
to damp ofi. For main crops after the rains are over, sowings 
should be made in the open ground in drills twelve inches apart. 
As soon as the plants are sufficiently strong they should be thin- 
ned out in the row^, leaving nine to twelve inches between the 
plants of the Cos varieties, and fifteen inches for the larger kinds 
of Cabbage. The plants that are removed from the drills should 
be transplanted into a bed of rich soil and carefully shaded for 
three or four days. These will form a good successional crop to 
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those left in the original bed, although thej will not be equal to 
them in size, as the finest Lettuces are alwaj produced from the 
plants that are allowed to remain in the place where tihe seed is 
sown. As soon as the plants are large enough, a few should be 
tied up at intervals of three or four days to blanch them. This 
operation must only be performed when the plants are quite dry ; 
it is therefore best done in the afternoon of a bright sunny day. 
After being tied up care must be taken not to water the plants 
overhead, otherwise, the water settling between the leave fre- 
quently causes the hearts to rot. 

The red ant is particulary partial to the seed of this plant, and 
in gardens much infested with this insect it is almost impossible 
to raise plants in the open ground. In such a case it is necessary 
to sow the seed in pans or boxes filled with coarse soorkee or gravel, 
to which may be added a small quantity of leaf mould. These 
must be placed in such a position that the ants cannot get to 
them ; this is easily managed by proc\iring gumlahs about the 
size of ordinary seed pans ; fill these with water and then invert 
an ordinary six or eight inch flower pot in each, on which must 
be placed the pans or boxes. If care is taken that the gumlahs 
are kept constantly filled with water, this will form an effectual 
barrier to ants or any other insect. 

The principal aim should be to keep the crop growing, not 
allowing a check to take place, for, when once that occurs, time 
is lost, size is sacrificed, and the quality is always inferior. This 
especially applies to leaves half or three parts grown, as such 
can never be made to regain their pristine crispness if once they 
suffer from want of moisture. From a thoroughly well-grown 
Lettuce there is not much waste, but when indifferently grown 
the half, perhaps, of each head is sacrificed ; it will therefore be 
easily seen how necessary good culture is for those who wish to 
economise time and labour. I would therefore again forcibly 
recommend the utmost attention to be paid to the preparation 
and enriching of the soil together with timely watering, without 
which no one can think of succeeding in Lettuce culture with any 
decree of certainty. Much labour may be saved if mulching be 
practised for the later crops ; in fact, without this aid it would 
be almost useless to attempt to grow good Lettuces in some 
seasons ; manure is best if it can be had, if not, short grass or 
litter of any kind. Although mulching is recognised as beneficial, 
and much is continually being urged in its favour, it has not yet 
been carried out so extensively in this country, and that more 
especially with respect to quick-growing crops, as it ought to be ; 
indeed, so valuable is its agency, that in continued dry weather, 
and under a burning sun I have seen crops gathered in such per- 
«feotion as almost to appear incredible. 
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LETTUCES,— VARIETIES. 

There are three classes of Lettuces, viz. 1, Cabbage Lettuces (Lactuoa 
sativa capitata) ; 2, Cos Lettuces (Lactuca sativa romana) ; 3, Cut-leaved 
Lettuces (Lactuca sativa foliosa) ; each class consisting of an indefinite 
number of varieties. Other classes could easily be made were the colour of 
the seed taken into account and the curled varieties ; but this would only 
complicate the descriptions already too much confused. Each variety 
being popular in certain localities, 1 have described a great many ; but still 
I have l^en careful to select the best. Old varieties, of doubtful value or 
name, for want of accurate descriptions, have been omitted. Two centuries 
ago only some dozen varieties were described, some of which are still under 
cultivation with new names. At the end of the eighteenth century, a 
collection of IDO varieties could easily have been procured from France, 
Germany, and Holland ; and at the present day over 200 varieties are 
in cultivation, exclusive of some 600 synonyms. Most of these have origi- 
nated in France, Germany, and Holland ; a few come from America, and 
a very few have been raised in England. 


CABBAGE VARIETIES. 

Blonde de Berlin. — A splendid Lettuce introduced from Germany, 
where it is extensively used. Leaves pale green, with yellow edges, folding 
into a close and compact heart. Crisp, sweet, and does not run to seed 
quickly. 

CyRiu.s Giant.— A very fine variety, producing a medium sized heart, 
delicate flavour. 

Commodore Nutt,— C ompact, early and excellent flavour, invaluable 
for small gardens. 

Early Ohio.— A very reliable variety, heads of medium size, very 
much curled, flavour all that can be desired. 

Emperor. — One of the largest varieties known, hearts quickly, the 
best for general Crop. 

Golden Pbinc£S.s. — This is a very distinct sort, making a large dense 
yellow head, very crisp and tender and excellent in flavour. Its beautiful 
yellow heads give it a very handsome appearance. 

Improved Perpignan. — A splendid kind and a great improvement on 
the old ** Perpignan,” forms a large, solid heart which will stand for weeks. 

Improved Royal Cabpacje. -A very celebrated variety, forming fine, 
large, solid heads, both crisp and fine flavour ; stands the heat remarkably 
well. 

Large India Curled.— This forms the most noble head in the whole 
Lettuce tribe ; it is not early, but requires heat to make it crisp ; the leaves 
are beautifully curled, and, when well grown, the heads will frequently 
attain eighteen inches in diameter. 

Neapolitan. — Grows to a large size, and is very crisp and tender. 

Pellbtier. — A fine new continental variety, heads large, very solid, and 
of extra fine flavour. 

Salamander.— A grand Lettuce for summber use, forming good sized, 
compact heads. Color, light green outside, and white on the inside. Its 
great merit, however, is that it will withstand drought and heat, and remain 
longer in head than any variety I have ever met with. 

Spotted Cabbage. — A very compact variety with round twisted leaves, 
forming a close and very tender head. The inner leaves are almost white, 
and are streaked with bright red, the outer ones arc of a dark green with 
brown blotches 
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Silver Ball.— A very fine variety producing a medium sized solid head 
of excellent quality and nearly pure white. 

Stonehead. — A very compact, solid variety, producing a fine heart, very 
hardy. 

Tomhannock. — An American variety, intermediate between the Cabbage 
and Cos class— quite distinct and well worth growing. 

Royal White Summer Cabbage. ~A very crisp and line flavoured 
variety. 

Tom Thumb.— Early compact, stands a long time ; a very useful sort 
and the best of the smalbgrowing varieties. 

Victoria.— Black seeded ; a good and veiy useful variety, stands the 
heat well. 

White Chavigny.'— T his is a very fine variety, regular in shape, quick 
in forming the head, slow in running to seed, very compact in growth and 
of fine flavour, entirely free from bitterness. 

Oakleaved. — A distinct variety due to the peculiar outline of the 
leaves, which are shaped like those of the Oak. The heads are compact 
crisp and tender, and it is free from that bitter taste so peculiar to many 
kinas of Lettuces, 


COS VARIETIES. 

Alexandra. — A superior variety, large and very crisp. 

Cry.stal Co.s.— T he l)est flavoured of all the varieties of this section, 
heads large and full, but requires tying to blanch W'ell. 

Cooling’s Leviathan.— A very hardy variety of immense size, when 
well grown, quality is superb but docs not succeed well in a poor soil. 

Florence or Magnum Bonum. — Very large and crisp, requires no 
tying, a good variety. 

Giant Naples.— The largest and best folding Lettuce nearly double 
tbe size of other varieties ; should be planted 18 in^es apart each way. 

K1NG.SHOLM. — Extra large and good quality, a grand variety for exhibi- 
tion. 

London White Cos. — A very large variety, early and crisp ; blanches 
well and is slow to run to seed. 

New Balloon Cos.— Head is very large, rather flat on the top, and 
very firm ; crisp and tender. 

Paris Green. —Similar in habit to the Paris White Cos, but docs not 
attain to such a large size ; and the foliage is of a dark green colour. 

Paris White. — Hearts and blanches well without tying ; is crisp and 
excellent ; one of the best varietioR. Well grown plants sometimes weigh as 
much as six pounds. 


GATHERING LETTUCES. 

These form an entirely distinct class, and grow to a very lar^e size. The 
lower leaves pulled off successively furnish salads through an entire season. 

American Gathering or (Burled.— A distinct and interesting variety. 
It is intermediate between the Cos and Cabbage kinds, exceed injgly tender 
and fine flavoured. The dense globular-formed plants, with their delicate 
and crisp light green leaves, edged with violet, form particularly pretty 
objects. 

Californian. — Similar to the preceding but darker in colour and more 
hardy. 

Australian Curled.— New, light yellow, and possessing the same 
qualities as the American sort. 
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MAIZE OR INDIAN CORN {Zea mays,) 
VERN— (Bhoota, Mukka.) 


This plant is so well known to every native gardener that it 

is hardly necessary 
to mention anything 
regarding its ciilti- 
vation here. The 
sorts generally found 
in our gardens are 
the small seeded va- 
rieties so extensively 
grown as a field crop 
in almost every part 
of India. These are, 
however, very infe- 
rior both in point of 
size and quality to 
the many splendid 
varieties imported 
from America; which 
whenever procurable, 
should be grown in 
preference to any 
other. 

The best time for sowing is at the commencement of June, 
before the rains set in, but successional sowings may be made till 
September, although the produce will be inferior to that of the 
first sowing. Firmiuger recommends that the seed should be 
sown in rows twelve inches apart, and the grains eight inches in 
the rows. From my own experience I should say the crop would 
thereby be considerably too crowded; even a distance of eighteen 
inches each way will not be found too much. An American writer 
thus describes their method of cultivation : Plant in drills about 
three feet apart; place a shovelful of manure or a handful of Pou- 
drette in each — five or six grains to a drill is sufiBcient, When 
up, thin them out, allowing three of the strongest plants to remain, 
thorough cultivation is necessary to secure a good crop.’’ 

Sow in the Hills at the same time as recommended for the 
plains. The following selection comprises the most popular of the 
varieties now grown in America, all of these are suitable for table 



use. 

Early Ad AM*-) OK Buklin*. TON.— This variety is not a sweet corn, but 
is largely sold for table uw*. It is veiy hardy, with white grain and short 
ear, and matures in sixty days. 

The Cory. — The earliest sweet corn in cultivation ; it is a week to ten 
days earlier than the Marblehead, and much sweeter and finer quality. 
Ears are larger than either the Marblehead or Minnesota. 
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Eahi.y Minnesota. — The standard early variety, eight- rowed, ears of 

g ood size, sweet and fine fiavored, and ripens a little earlier than the 
irosby. A desirable variety being highly productive and of good quality. 
Early Marblehead. — Until the introduction of the Cory, this was the 
earliest variety of sugar com in cultivation. Its stalks are about four feet 
high, ears of medium size, and set low down. Roasting ears have been 
picked in sixty-one day’s from time of planting while the ordinary time 
required for maturing is seventy days. — A valuable variety to come in 
ahead of Minnesota. 

Perry’s Hybrid. — A fine variety, nearly as early as the Minnesota, 
bearing ears much larger, which are well filled to the end. The cob is red, 
having twelve to fourteen rows of large white kernels. The ears are set 
low down and bear two to a stalk. 

StowELL’s EvER(iRKEN.- The most popular variety for a late sort in 
cultivation. One that is more largely planted than any other, it being the 
.favorite for late use. This variety is a necessity for every garden for a 
succession. The ears are large, grain deep, sugary and tender. 

Mammoth Uatk. — This produces the largest ears of any Sweet Corn, a 
single ear sometimes weighing as much as two to three pounds. It ripens a 
little later than the Evergreen and the cobs are larger, the kernels being 
flatter, not horse-tooth shape. 

Sjiakkk’s Early, or Premier Earlv -An extra early variety with 
large, well-field ears ; the kernels ate of pearly whiteness and most delicious 
sweet flavour. It is ready fully as early as the Early Minnesota, while the 
ears are very much larger. 


THE MEJiON ( Cucnmii< mvio. ) 

Innumerable attemjtts have been made in this country to cul- 
tivate the many varieties of Melon now so much grown in Eng- 
land, but almost invariably without success. There are various 
reasons adduced as to the cause of this — some attributing it to 
the climate, others to the ravages of a particular kind of beetle, 
which, strange to say, has a happy knack of always turning up 
wherever a plant of the Melon or Cucumber family grown from 
imported seed is to be found, and yet they leave plants raised 
from indigenous seed entirely unmolested. Possibly this insect 
acts on the same principle as the mosquito, which is well known 
to have a peculiar penchant for new comers. I do not think 
either of these reasons sufficient to account for such an invariable 
failure- — in the first place as regards climate. In England they 
are generally grown at an average day temperature of eighty-five 
and a night temperature of about seventy degrees. In most parts 
of Bengal, at certain seasons of the year, there would he but little 
difficulty in keeping a glass house or frame at the above temper- 
ature, and with reference to the insect theory, it is certainly, if 
not actually, a myth— at least considerably over-estimated, for, 
admitting the presence of the pest, still it is quite easy to protect 
the plants from its ravages. 

Till such time as some better reason is brought forward to 
thoroughly convince the most sceptical of the impracticability of 
its culture, we ought certainly to persevere, as possibly by some 
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happy chapter of accidents it may eventually fall to the lot of some 
fortunate amateur to discover a method by which we may be able 
to have a Hero of Bath or “ Scarlet Gem ” on our tables at a 
tenth of the cost it takes to produce them by our more fortunate 
friends at home. 

On one occasion I was successful in getting a plant to 
ripen three medium sized fruits, and although these were not 
equal in flavor to what we should expect in England, still they 
were immeasurably superior to the ordinary country varieties. 
The plant was grown on a gentle hot bed of leaves and stable 
manure covered with ^ a glass frame, similar to those used for 
cucumber growing in Europe. This frame was kept constantly 
covered with a screen of mosquito net to prevent the possibility 
of any irsects obtaining ingress, as the flowers expanded they were 
artificially hybridised ; originally six fruits set properly, but to 
prevent any undue strain on the plant the three weakest were 
removed. 

Fortunately the many American varieties, most of which 
belong to the cantaloup family, possess a more hardy constitution, 
although they may lack to a certain degree the delicate flavour 
of the English kinds. These may be grown successfully in almost 
any part of India provided they are protected from the ravages 
of insects during the early stages of their growth in the same 
way as recommended for cucumbers, It is advisable to first sow 
the seeds in pots, three seeds in a six inch pot ; as soon as the 
plants are about six inches high they should be planted out, they 
require a good rich soil to which a liberHl dressing of old manure 
has been applied, the American system of planting on Hills about 
3 feet square and raised 3 to 4 inches above the ground level is 
the best ; in the centre of each hill place the plants taking care to 
disturb the roots as little as possible when turning then out of 
the pot. 

Watering, must not be carelessly done, during early cultiva- 
tion they will require liberal supplies, and if the soil be not 
naturally rich, a little liquid manure occasionally administered 
will greatly benefit them. Fresh soil should be added as often 
as the roots show themselves round the sides of the hillocks. 

I consider artificial fertilisation very essential at all seasons 
for insuring a crop of Melons. I do not mean that if the female 
blossoms be not artificially fertilised you will not have a crop of 
fruit, but that if you fertilise the blooms you will have them swell 
off more uniformly — a consideration of some importance, for I 
have in some instances observed that if one or two fruits take 
the lead, there has been a dfficulty in getting a satisfactory num- 
ber to swell off. It is a good practice to give a good watering 
before the flowers begin to open. As to stopping and training, 
it is presumed that the plants were stopped previous to planting 
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out ; and, supposing them to be stopped at the second rough leaf, 
they will each push three or four shoots, and these do not travel 
far before they push laterals, which, if left, only crowd the centre 
of the plant to no benefit, for these early laterals seldom produce 
female blooms, and if they did it would not be desirable to retain 
them, as the plants would not yet be sufficiently established to 
swell off fruit to perfection. After selecting, say six or eight of 
the strongest shoots, train them by pegging them down, taking ofi 
all the laterals up to about five or six, which leave at the point 
of each shoot after stopping ; it will be fuund that the laterals 
now produced are very much stronger than any that have pre- 
viously showed. These will be sure to produce fruit blossoms, 
and due attention to setting and after-management will bring 
the crop to perfection. The number of fruit to be left on each 
plant must be determined by the sort. As a rule three or four 
is as much as the plant will ripen. When the fruit approaches 
maturity, the greater part of the spray-like laterals should be 
thinned out, at no time should they be allowed to crowd or shade 
the fruit. It is a good plan to elevate the fruit a little above 
the foliage, as it keeps drier, and exposes it to the full action of 
the sun, no fruit being improved more in flavour by sunshine 
than the Melon. 

There are one or two kinds of Melon (Kurbooza) extensively 
grown in this country. These probably originally came from Cabool. 
They have, however, become quite domesticated here, and require 
but little care in their cultivation beyond being planted in a light, 
rich, sandy soil and liberally supplied with water. Closely allied 
to the Melon we have the Phootee “ Cucumu morinodica.^^ This 
is cultivated in the same manner as the preceding, but is very 
inferior to it in flavour. 


VAKIF.TIES. 

The following American kinds are those generally grown for out door 
culture. 

Emerald Gem. — A distinct and deliciously flavored Melon : very early 
and prolific. Skin ribbed, yet smooth, and of a deep emerald green. The 
flesh which is thick, is of a suffused salmon color, exceedingly sweet and 
delicious and very thick meated. 

Californian M eotar. — One of the most delicious flavoured Melons, of 
fair productiveness, medium early and of good size, often twelve pounds and 
over. The flesh is very thick, sweet and juicy. 

New Early Hackensack.- This New Early is a selection or improve- 
ment almost equal in size to the Hackensack, and at least ten da> s earlier. 
The best as well as the earliest of all the netted melons. The melons weigh 
from six to ten pounds each, and are ot delicious flavour. 

Montreal M ark ht, —Excellent variety of the largest size; weighing 
over 20 lbs. In shape almost round, flattened at ends, deeply ribbed ; skin 
green, very thick. 

Miller’s Cream. — Most delicious. The flesh is a rich salmon color 
very thick, sweet and rich; rind very thin and finely netted. Vigorous 
grower, very productive. 

Surprise. — This sort has a thin, cream colored skin and thick salmon 
colored flesh ; is an early variety of delicious flavor. 
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(WATER MELON, Cucurhita eitrullus.) 

V ERK—Tubbooka. 

The culture of the Water Melon is so extensive! j carried 
on in almost every part of India and its treatment so well under- 
stood by natives generally, as scarcely to need mention here, 
but although our Aryan brethren may have nothing to learn with 
regard to its culture, they certainly require enlightenment on the 
proper selection of varieties, for not only are the sorts generally 
met with most inferior in point of size but what is of far greater 
importance the quality is of the poorest description asr compared 
with the many splendid kinds now grown in America and the 
south of Europe. Wherever this fruit is introduced into a garden, 
imported seed should be insisted upon. In America an immense 
number of varieties are now grown, but the following selection 
embiaces am{ le variety for all purposes. 

Cuban Queen. — This is a large variety, often weighing eighty pounds 
and upwards. The rind is marked with regular stripes of light and dark 
green. It is a very showy variety of fair quality. 

Florida Favorite. —Oblong in shape, growing to a very large size ; 
rind dark with light green stripes ; flesh light crimson, crisp and deliciously 
sweet ; seeds small and of a creamy white color. 

Henderson’s Green and Gold.- -Of good size, from 25 to 45 lbs. in 
weight. The largest early variety, very productive and of delicious flavor. 
Rind very thin, ^ing only from i to J inch in thickness. Independent of 
the delicious flavor, its rich golden color will make it most desirable as an 
ornament for the table, especially if its golden slices are arranged in contrast 
with the crimson of the older sorts. 

Hungarian Honev. —This superb variety ripens early. The flesh is a 
very brilliant red color and of a very rich honey flavor ; color of skin, 
medium dark green ; uniformly of medium size. 

Kolb’s Gem. -Largely grown. The fruit is nearly round ; rind dark 
green somewhat marbled with lighter shades. Weight 25 to 50 lbs. 

The Volga.— a Russian variety, of perfect globe shaj^, small size and 
weighing 10 to 15 lbs. The flesh is bright crimson, and in crispness and 
delicacy of flavor is unsurpassed. 

MUSHROOMS (Agaricus Campestris,) 

The artificial culture of the Mushroom is but rarely attempted 

in this country ; this is pro- 
bably owing to the fact that 
it is generally supposed to 
be attended with almost in- 
superable difficulties; such, 
however, is not really the 
case, for. provided we once 
get into the right groove, 
there is far less difficulty in 
producing a crop of this 
delicious esculent than there 
is in a colder climate. 

There is no reason why 
every one who can obtain 
fresh stable manure should 
X. 
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not have a supply of Mushrooms at any season of the year, except 
perhaps during the very hottest period of summer, when they are 
so often infested with maggots as to be unfit for use. Where short 
manure or droppings cannot be obtained in sufi&oient quantities, 
tree leaves, tan or long litter may be mixed together to form the 
foundation of the beds, with about 6 in. or 8 in. of horse drop- 
pings on the top for the spawn to work in ; I have had very prolific 
beds made in this way. Given, good spawn and the requisite 
materials to produce a regular heat, and good Mushrooms may be 
produced in abundance either in a shed, or in the open air. 

Materials req\jired. — The principal and most essential ma- 
terial is horse droppings, which must be those of horses well fed 
on corn and hay, and collected as dry and free fn>m straw as pos- 
sible. Manure from horses under medicine, or which are eating 
grass, carrots, or vegetables, must be discarded. The use of such 
materials is often the cause of failures which cannot he accounted 
for at the time. It is imperative then that the manure be from 
horses fed on sound hard food. If spent or old tan, which has been 
kept for a lengthened period, can be procured it is recommended 
to use it in the proportion of one barrowful to four of manure. 
Tan is not necessary, but is valuable, as it helps to maintain the 
mild genial heat wliicli mushrooms delight in. 

Preparation OF Matehials. — In collecting the droppings they 
should he spread out thinly in a dry place and turned over fre- 
quently, until sufficient have been got together to form the bed. 
They should then be thrown into a heap and allowed to remain for 
a week, turning tliem over three or four times, or more if neces- 
sary, and as the outsides of this heap will naturally be drier than 
the middle, take care each time in turning to mix thoroughly, so 
that the whole mass may he brought to a uniform temperature. 
At the last turning it should be free from any rank or foul smell, 
or it is not in fit condition to he made into a bed. If tan is used 
it must be mixed with the manure at its last turning, taking care 
that the two are thoroughly incorporated. Great pains ore neces- 
sary in the preparation of the materials and in putting them 
together, special care being taken that they don’t get too wet, 
On the other band should they become too dry they can easily be 
damped; but if too wet there is no remedy, and the manure is 
worthless for mushroom culture. 

The next point is how and where to make the bed; Mushrooms 
will spring up anywhere where they can he kept dark, and where 
a moist temperature of 70^' or 75^ can be maintained; unless this 
can be done, I have no faith in the result. Few of as would 
care to incur the expense of erecting a special house for the pur- 
pose, nor is this really necessary; a cool damp godown, if possible 
with its doors or windows facing due north, will answer the pur- 
pose admirably. 
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Formation of Beds.— -T he floor or ground on which the bed 

is formed must be as 
nearly damp proof as 
possible, under any 
circumstances it is 
indispensable that 
the beds rest upon a 
thoroughly dry bot- 
tom. Beds may be 
of any form or size, 
but the best are those 
formed like a potato 
pit or hog, about 
three feet high and 
the same width at 
the bass. Beds can 
also be made against 
a wall, though these 
give only one useful 
side, and in this case 
the width of the bed 
should be less than 
the height. In form- 
MU8HROOM.S ON SHELVES. jug the beds, the 

materials, after being thoroughly mixed, must be beaten or trodden 
down as firmly as possible. A layer of dung is first laid regularly 
all over about 5 or 6 inches deep, then beaten down hard with a heavy 
wooden beater. The same with another layer, and another, till it 
gets from 12 or 18 inches deep. The latter depth is preferable, as 
it will retain heat longer than the former. 

Barrels sawn in two, so that each part forms a tub, are well 

• ■* 1 

simple shelves on 
which beds may be 
made and afterwards 
carried into godowns 
and places where the 
introduction of raw 
materials would be ob- 
jectiouable. To pre- 
vent heating too vio- 
Mushrooms in Tubs. lently, holes should be 

bored in the beds nine to twelve inches apart along the entire 
surface, reaching nearly to the bottom of the bed, a few stakes 
being inserted at intervals in order to test the heat at any time. 
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Spawniko of Beds. — In whichever form beds are made, they 
must be left for a few days before spawning to see that fermeiita 
tion is not renewed and too great beat engendered. When the 
temperature averages about 70° the bed may safely be spawned. 
A few days before the bed is spawned it is advisable to place the 
spawn in a warm moist temperature, as this ensures a safer and more 
rapid growth. Break the spawn up in pieces two to three inches 
square, and insert it in the bed about two inches deep and 6 to 8 in- 
ches apart. The bed should then be firmly trodden all over and a 
covering of about two inches of really good loamy soil spread 
evenly over the ilurface. Beat this firmly down, nprinkling it 
with tepid water during the operation. An even temperature 
averaging about 70° should now be maintained, and in no case 
should it be allowed to fall below 60° or to go higher than 80. 
Cover the bed with stable or straw litter to the depth of 4 to 6 
inches, to draw the warmth to the surface and so maintain a steady, 
even temperature. 

If the soil has been in good condition as to moisture, the 
covering of hay will maintain it, so that no watering is necessary 
until after the bed has yielded its first crop. But if otherwise, a 
good watering with tepid water should be given about ten days or 
a fortnight previous to the time that the mushrooms are expected. 
This should be particularly attended to, for if delayed too long, 
and the young mushrooms are breaking the ground, at that stage 
they are very impatient of too much moisture in the soil, and the 
first crop will be lost. A nice moist atmosphere should ala ays be 
maintained while they are growing, which improves their size and 
quality, and likewise accelerates their growth. As soon as the 
bed shows signs of exhaustion a good watering will set it going 
again. 

After treatment. — Under favourable circumstMuces, and if 
the work has been done well, the spawn will show activity in seven 
or eight days. At this stage the beds should be examined and any 
pieces of spawn that may have failed, replaced. This is easily seen 
by the absence of white filaments in the surrounding material. 
Mushrooms should begin to appear about six weeks after spawning 
if the temperature before mentioned (70°) be equally maintained, 
but if allowed to get cooler they may uot show themselves in less than 
seven to nine weeks. Avoid watering unless absolutely necessary, 
as the beds may generally be kept sufficiently moist by damping 
the straw or litter placed on the beds. If they becoine too dry, 
tepid water must be applied gradually and very gently through a 
fine rose. In gathering the mushrooms, be careful to rake them 
out by the roots, as when these are left in the bed they decay and 
seriously interfere with the successional crop. 
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OuT'POOR OuLTURK, — Mushrooms may be Buooessfully ^rown 
in dry i^heltered positions out of doors. The same materials and 
preparations are necessary as for in-door culture. Select a suit- 
able site well sheltered from penetrating winds where the soil is 
of a dry nature. Thorough drainage is essential, and the surface 
of the ground where the bed is to be formed, should be as dry as 
possible. The form of the beds should be that of a potato hog or 
pit as recommended above. The spawning must be carried out 
in the same way as that recommended for in-door culture. 



Mushrooms, Out-Door Beds. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 

Mushrooms are readily propagated from spawn, of which there 
are two distinct forms or varieties English or what is frequently 
termed Milltrack Spawn is sold in cakes or bricks made of horse 
dung, cow dung, loam, and chopped hay well mixed together, 
and made into flat bricks, and to these cakes the Mycelium 
of the Mushroom is added, either from a pasture where Mushrooms 
are found in abundance, or more often from previously made 
spawn. After the cobweb-like Mycelium has spiead through 
the compost in every direction, hut before the more perfect 
threads have time to form, the whole is made into bricks or 
cakes and then dried ; and curiously enough the Mycelium thus 
treated retains its vitality for a long time, and soon develops 
itself when placed in a moist, firm compost or bed of horse drop- 
pings and soil, in a warm and humid atmosphere ; the flat cakes 
are about ten inches long and five wide, and vary from to 2 
inches in thickness. 
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French Mush- 
rof>m spawn dif- 
fers from the 
above in having 
the Mjoelium 
grown or fixed 
in loose litter 
or straw with a 
proportion of 
h4»rae droppings 
added ; when 
this can he pro- 
cured fresh, !t is 
to be preferred 
to the former, 
producing a crop 
FKE.vcii^MusnRooM Spawn. i„ less time, and 

in inexperienced hands with greater certainty, though it is doubtful 
if its gives such a good out turn. 



MUSTARD (Sinapni^ aU>a ) 

VERN. — Raek, Sursoo. 

The ordinary variety of white mustani is so well known as to 

need no description here, 
sowings may be made in 
the same manner and at 
the same seaeons as the 
ordinary Garden Cress. 

Mustard, New Chinese. 
—In this new variety, the 
leaves are of enormous size, 
frequently 12 to 14 inches 
in length. And it is not 
only highly esteemed as a 
salad, but is also a valuable 
vegetable when cooked the 
same as Spinach. Seed 
should be sown in October 
and the plants must be 
thinned out to a distance 
of 12 to 15 inches a^rt : 
in the Hills sow in Match 
Mustard, New Ciitne.sf. or April 

NASTURTIUM (Nasturtium Officinale,) 

The ordinary varieties of Nasturtium both climbers and dwarfs 
are extensively grown in many part of Europe. The flowers ar^ 
principally used for garnishing salads. The flower budi and the 
seeds, while young and tender, are pickled in vinegar and used 
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the same as cap^fe. For this purpose dwarf varieties are to be 
preferred as they flower more abundantly and do not require stakes 
or any other support. 

OKRA OR GOMBO (Ilihucus Esculentus, ) 

VERN.— Bindee, Ram Toroobe, Dhenroos. 

This vegetable is better known among Europeans as Ladies 
Fingers ” ; however applicable this name may have been to the 
ordinary form generally grown in this country, it can scarcely be 
applied to some of the new large podded varieties recently intro- 
duced from America, in which country this plant has, during the 
past few years, received much attention, resulting in the intro- 
duction of several varieties that are decided improvements on the 
ordinary kind so well known in this country. 








if I 
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Seed should be sown duriug April and May iu drills feet' 
apart apd when the plants are about six inches high, thjey shottld 
be thinned out to a distances of 18 inches in the rows, the seed- 
lings removed may be planted out and will form a good sucoes- 
sional crop to those left in the bed. This plant cannot be cul- 
tivated with success in the Hilts at any elevation exceeding 
4,000 to 5,000 feet. The following are the best of the new Ameri- 
can varieties. 

I 

Perkin’s Mammoth Podded. —This variety is not only the most 
productive known, bu^ bears enormous sized pods, and is earlier than 
any other ; its average growth is three feet, and each plant produces 
generally from 20 to 30 pods which are of a beautiful green color and even 
when young are of mammoth size. 

Dwarf Prolific or Density. —A very fine new variety, much dwarier 
than the ordinary dwarf Okra and more productive. The long slender pods 
are tender, of fine quality and produced very early. 

White Velvet.— -This is decidedly the best of all. It is very distinct 
in appearance, and unlike other varieties, the pods are not ridged, but are 
perfectly round, .smooth, and of an attractive white velvet appearance, and 
of superior flavor and tenderness. The plants are comparatively dwarf and 
of compact branching growth ; the pods are of large size and produced in 
great abundance. 


ONION. — {Allium cepa). 

VERN.— Peeaj OK Pekyaj. 

The priucipal difficulty in the cultivation of the Onion in this 
country is to procure seed that will germinate. Even in Europe, 
when it is more than a year old, it will but rarely grow satistac 
torily. It is hardly surprising therefore that we should be fre- 
quently disappointed in our attempts to produce a crop from 
imported seed. Acclimatised seed, however, germinate freely, and 
when a crop is grown to be drawn when young for salads, etc., it 
is preferable to use this, as there will then be no fear of a dis- 
appointment, provided fresh seed is procured. 

The Onion is a very gross feeder, and requires deep cultiva- 
tion ; a light, rich, sandy soil suits it best ; the ground should be 
trenched to a depth of at least two feet, adding at the same time 
a heavy dressing of manure. Sowings may be made early in 
October iu drills nine inches apart. 

If the seed be good, it can scarcely be sown too thinly, for all 
superfluous growth that has to be removed at thinning time, is so 
much loss to the main crop. After sowing, the drills are trodden 
in and the beds lightly raked over. As soon as the seedlings show 
themselves, a Dutch hoe is run between the rows, and repeated at 
intervals, to keep down weeds ; when the plants are about 6 inches 
high the rows should be hand-weeded, and the plants thinned to 
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their proper distance apart, which must be regulated according 
to whether large specimens are required or only a full crop of 
medium-sized bulbs for ordinary use ; the latter is preferable, and 
in that case the plants may be left from 3 in. to 6 in. apart in 
the rows. When in full growth, a top-dressing of soot is highly 
beneficial. As soon as the plants are six inches high, they may 
be thinned out to a distance of six inches apart in the rows. 
They must be kept plentifully supplied with water, and frequent 
dressings of liquid manure will materially conduce to the produc- 
tion of a good crop. 

The young plants removed from the seed bed should be drawn 
carefully without injuring the roots, and transplanted into other 
beds. If carefully managed, these will produce almost as good 
crops as those left in the seed bed. In planting out, however, it 
is necessary to notice thit they arc not put too deeply in the soil, 
otherwise thi^* will pievent the proper formats n of the bulb. As 
soon as they become ripe they should be pulled up and placed on 
mats to dry, fully exposed to the sun for a few days taking care to 
remove them inside at night. When thej have become thoroughly 
dry, they should be carefully cleaned and stored in sand in a cool 
and dry place. Sow in March or April in the hills. 

There are au immense number of varieties now grown in 
Europe ; many of these, howevet, in consequence of their taking a 
a long season to attain maturity, are not adapted to this country. 
It is, therefore, advisable to select those sorts which are of a quick 
growth, such as “ White Spanish” tbe Tripoli and in fact any of 
the Italian varieties. 

Blood Rjsd.— M edium size, strong flavour, excellent keeper. 

Ba.s.sano. —A very fine Italian variety of good quality and keeps well. 

Giant ZiTTAU.— An excellent keeping variety, of handsome shape and 
clear yellow colour. 

Giant Red Zittau.— A new variety of the preceding, of the same size 
and shape but of a bright blood red colour. 

Danver’s Yellow. — An excellent sort for general use ; good cropper, 
very fine and early. 

Golden Queen.-— A splendid new variety, of good size and flavour, 
very hardy and an excellent keeper. 

Magnum BoNUM.~One of the best varieties in cultivation, very hardy, 
good cropper and will keep longer than any other. 

SiLVERSKiN. — The best variety for pickling, for this purpose they should 
be sown very thickly. 

White Glore. - A large globe-shaped onion ; firm, fine-grained of mild 
flavor ; keeps well This is one of the handsomest onions grown, of beauti- 
ful shape, clear white skin. 

White Svanish, Portugal, or Reading. -Well known as a large and 
excellent variety, of pale straw colour, mild in flavour, and one of the best 
for general use. 

White Queen. — A fine early silver-skinned variety, of beautiful form 
and rapid growth, and possessing fine keeping qualities. 
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NEW ITALIAN VARIETIES. 

The foJlowiug varieties are strongly recommended not only for the excep- 
tional size to which some of them attain, but also for their quick growth, 
a point of great importance in this country where our growing season is so 
short. 

PoRTUGKSK Delicacy. — A splendid large globular variety, flesh pure 
white, flavour mild and delicious, this is one of the handsomest varieties in 
cultivation. 

Silver Ball or Giant White Rocoa. -Of all the Italian Onions now 
in cultivation, none are more popular than the Giant Rocca. This variety is 
of the same fine quality and grows equally as large as the Red Rocca, 
which it resembles in every respect except that the skin is pure white. 

Giant Hej> OAiWtANUs, or Mammoth Pompeii. — This variety was 
raised in Italy and s^ut out under the first name given above, but on 
arrival in America was re-named and send out as the ** Mammoth Pompeii.** 
Bulbs of the enormous weight of lbs. have been grown in America but 
the average weight, under good culture is from 2 to 4 lbs. each ; notwith- 
standing their gigantic size, they retain their perfect shape and fine quality. 
The skin is very thin and delicate in appearance, of a redish brown colour, 
flesh pure white, fine grained and mild in flavour. 

Onion Giant White Gmuianith or Mammoth Silver Kino.— This 
variety has the same origin as the preceding, and its second name originated 
in America. If there is such a thing as a delicate flavored Onion, we have 
it in this variety. It is very rapid in growth attaining an enormous size, 
frequently measuring when fully grown, 5 to 74 inches in diameter and 
weighing from 2 to 4 lbs. each, of a beautiful silvery white colour. 

IjARGE Red Italian Tripoli. —A very large-growing variety, of blood 
red color ; more flat in form than the Rocca, and of mild flavour 

Large White It\lian Tripoli. —A veiy superior variety, of flat form 
and large size, with a beautiful silvery white skin, and of mild flavor. 

Giant Roeox Naples. —A very fine large variety, globular shape, 
and light-brown skin, and of very mild fla\ our ; will frequently attain, 
under favorable circumstances, two pounds in weight. 

. Red Victoria Onion — Of riistforf ovahrontul ^hapr, weighing from 
2i to 44 lbs. each, with capacity of still larger growth umler extra cultiva- 
tion. Skin very dark red, at most hhuul reft, in color ; flesh white or veiy 
light rose colored : flavoi veiy mild and sweet ; a good keeping variety. 
It grows best in loam, or lieavy soil, which may even be stony and must be 
well worked ; properly cultivated this variety, uniformly larger m size 
than any Onions hitherto known, produces an enormous crop. 

White Victoria Onion. — Skin silver-white, but sometimes of a delicate 
light rose color ; flesh juicy, sweet and milky white. In other particulars 
this variety has the same (jualities as the J\*f<t Vietorm ; it generally glows 
c<iually as large, and is of the same distinct oval-round sliape as shown in 
the illustration. It delights in frequent hoeiiigs of the soil and watering in 
dry weather. 


PARSLEY ( Pttroselinum Sativum ) 

VERN. — Peterqelek, — Randnee. 

Tins although a perennial, can only he grown siicoessfully as an 
annual in this country. Sowings may be made in pans under 
shelter in August ; by the end of the rains these will have formed 
strong plants, and should then be planted out into beds of well 
manured soil at a distance of six inches apart. A second sowing 
may be made in the open ground in October ; this will not 
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require to be 
transplanted, 
but the plants 
should be thin- 
ned out to the 
distance men 
tioned above 
Aslightly shad- 
5 e d situation 
suits It best ; 
tho beea >m 11 be 
found to ger- 
minate much 
more freely, if 
It IS steeped in 


Pak'nLH, Carti I KlivN Li vvld it m steeped in 

walti for thiee or four horns and then well mixed with dry ashes 
or ssnd before sowing 

Sow in the Hills in April, whore, if a bed is once well made, 
it HI ill last for years 

THE PARSNIP 1^7 <(s/iiiaca sativa) 

VERN — PaSTINAC, IS1UFLL^ 

This vegetable is but very rarely grown in Bongtl, the piin 
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cipal dilhculty in its culti 
vat ion seems to be to in 
dute the seed to germinate, 
as when once the plants are 
above ground they lequire 
no moie cue than the Car 
lot \ mistake too fre 
queutly made by many is 
in sowing the seed too early 
Viefore the soil is in a suit 
able state for it to germinate 
in It IS always advisable 
to delay soniing till the first 
week of November, when, 
if a lights rich, friable, soil 
Is available, a good crop 
may generally be grown 
without difhcnlty, for it is 
more fiequently owing to 
the seed rotting in the soil 
fiom an excess of moisture 
than from any nctaal defect 
in the seed that so many 
failures occur in the attempt 
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to grow this vegetable. The seed may be sown broad-cast or in 
drills at a distance of nine inches apart, and as soon as tiie plants 
are four or five inches high, they should be thinned out to the 
same distance in the rows. They must be kept liberally Supplied 
with \iater, and an occasional dressing of liquid manure will also 
be found benehcial. Sow in the Hills in March, 


THE PEA {Pisum Sativum,) 

A 

VERN.— Muttar or Mater. 


The Pea will succeed 



wherever ordinary vegetables thrive, 
but a calcareous soil 
suits it best; and when 
the soil is deficient 
in lime, it must be 
added to it in some 
form or other, paiti- 
cularly if it contains 
much vegetable mat- 
ter or humus, as 
mostly all old garden 
soils do. The ground 
should be deeply 
trenched and other- 
wise rendered perme- 

, , able to the roots, for 

Pea, American Wonder. ^ 

feeder, and the deeper its roots are encouraged to go, the less 
likely IS It to be attacked by mildew, for a deep and open soil 
affords the most constant supply of moisture to the roots, and 
dryness is the chief cause of mildew. Of course, deep trenching 
is not absolutely necessary, though advisable ; but the ground 
should at least be deeply dug, and the Pea in such a case should 
never follow any other very exhausting crop, if good or even fair 
returns are expected. Farmyard manure, rotten stable litter, 
old hotbed material, rotten leaves, decomposed vegetable refuse 
from the rubbish-heap, and such like, are all excellent manures 
for the Pea, and perhaps safer and preferable to artificial manures, 
which are uncertain in their effects. Good crops have been pro- 
duced by guano in some cases, and in others the results have not 
been so satisfactory, the tendency of such stimulants being to 
produce rank growth and little crop. Any of the above manures 
may be applied in a rank state, provided they are dug deeply 
into the ground some months previously to sowing the seed ; and 
1 should always recommend manure to be dug in with the single 
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spit in preference to trenching it and burying it out of reach for 
the time being ; but very rotten manure may be dug in along with 
the crop. 

The first sowing may be made about the middle of September 
on raised beds, commencing with the dwarf early varieties, and, 
where space is available, this should be followed by successional 
sowinga at intervals of a week or ten days up to the end of Novem- 
ber. Before sowing, if the ground is very dry the seed should be 
steeped in water for three or four hours, and then allowed to dry 
for about the same time before being planted. The dwarf kinds 
may he sown in rows about eighteen inches apart, and the seeds 
about one inch apart, covering them with about an inch of soil. 

The best distance apMrt at which to plant main or succession 
crops must, as in other cases, be governed by the varieties grown. 
If the kinds be tall, at least 6 ft. between the rows should be 
allowed, blit dwarf kinds may be sown a little closer. Nothing is 
gained by overcrowding, as by so doing both light and air are, to 
some extent, excluded, causing the hanlm to assume a feeble, 
weaaly habit. Some sow Peas broadcast in the rows, others place 
each Pea separately in the drill, a good practice when time can be 
spared for such work, as they come up more regularly, and after- 
wards grow more evenly. If the plan ot successional sowings be 
practised, the intervals between each must depend upon the 
varieties grown, as some^ come into bearing much sooner than 
others. Many make it aWule to sow as soon as the produce of the 
previous sowing appears above ground, but this rule should not be 
made absolute, for, if the weather be favourable, one sowing should 
not be made so close on the heels of the other. If sorts be 
employed that do not naturally form a succession, sowings must 
be made at intervals of a fortnight or three weeks, according to 
circumstances 

A good dose of manure water given sometimes will greatly 
improve, the crop* Watering, be it observed, should be done 
thoroughly ; far better to water half the crop at a time and do it 
well than only half do the whole. Pouring water close to the 
stems of the plants is a practice which is best avoided, as it some- 
times causes them to rot. In very dry weather a sprinkle over- 
head in the evening will be found to be beneficial to the foliage, 
and also to assist the setting of the blooms. 

CULTURE IN THE HILLS. 

For early crops sow in March continuing at intervals of 
ten or fifteen days up to the end of May, it is useless sowing 
after that date, as unless the plants are well advanced before 
the rainy season sets in they generally become so infested 
with mildew as to be perfectly useless ; for an autumn 
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commence sowing again from about August 15th to September 
15th and if early varieties are selected they will be in full 
bearing during October and November. About October 15th to 
November 15th plant main crop and late varieties to stand the 
winter, a warm sheltered locality should, if possible, be selected 
for these—* they will probably make but little progrejBS during the 
winter, but on the first approach of spring will start into vigorous 
growth, and under liberal treatment should bear plentifully in 
March and April. 

SELECTION OP VARIETIES. 

I.— Early Sorts. 

Varieties of Peas, like all kinds of produce for which there 
is a large demand, are continually increasing, so that to make a 
selection from catalogues has become almost a hopeless task. 
Starting with early kinds, except for the first few gatherings, the 
earliest section of Peas is scarcely worth growing when compared 
with the rich melting flavour of the Marrows that come in later ; 
but us the aim of most growers is to get Peas as early as possible, 
a sowing is generally made of one or other of the small round 
kinds 

The best early Pea at present in cultivation is undoubtedly 
William the First ; it is not quite so early as Morning Star, First 
Crop, or Ringleader, but its quality and productiveness compared 
with these varieties more than compensates for its being a day or 
two later. Still, where very early Peas are in request, it is well 
to grow one of these sorts, in order to have a picking as early 
as possible. Morning Star, Ringleader, and First Crop are the 
earliest, and no doubt possess certain advantages over the other 
varieties ; American Wonder, Blue Peter, Multum in Parvo, First 
Crop Blue, Little Gem, Kentish Invicta, and Emerald Gem are 
all excellent early varieties, and are well spoken of by the gar- 
dening public ; but if only one variety of early Pea be wanted, 
that should be William the First. It is one of the earliest, if not 
the earliest of Marrow type ; it is of excellent flavour, and an 
abundant cropper ; the next best are perhaps, American Wonder, 
Blue Peter or First Crop Blue. 

As a dwarf-growing, free bearing, compact Pea for sowing in 
succession to the above, McLean's Gem is unsurpassed, for not only 
is it a most prolific bearer, but it is everything that can be desired 
when cooked. Were I only to grow one kind of Pea, this would be 
the oue, as it has all the good qualities which a dwarf, early sort 
can possess, and from not being more than about 2 ft. high, a 
few twiggy sticks suffice for its support, a consideration in places 
where Pea sticks are difficult to obtain. 

Z. 
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IL— Main Chop Varie^bs. 

Under this class we have such a large number of really 
choice varieties that it is difficult even for the most experienced 
to make a selection, where dwarf kinds are preferred, no mistake 
can possible be made in selecting such sorts as Dr. McLean, John 
Bull, Stratagem, Midsummer, Veitch’s Perfection or Yorkshire Hero« 
Amongst the taller growing sorts Laxton’s Evolution, Champion of 
England, Telegraph, Telephone, Superiority and Magnificent may 
always be relied upon, and from the newer varieties Dignity, 
Duke of Albany, Baroness and Sharp’s Queen, I can recommend 
with confidence. 


11. — Varieties of late peas. 

Although some new and valuable varieties have been lately 
added to collections of late Peas, I do not think that any of our 
well-tried standard kinds should be discarded to make way for 
them. Dwarf Peas, as a rule, are seldom sown for late crops, 
as they do not continue in bearing so long as the taller ones. 
My greatest favourite is Ne Plus Ultra, and when only one variety 
is required to be grown, that Pea should be selected. It is a tall 
grower, and requires to be well staked, but it amply repays that 
trouble. It is a good cropper, a continuous bearer, and, as regards 
flavour, unsurpassed. British Queen, Sander’s Marrow, Emperor of 
the Marrows, Champion of England, and Victoria Marrow, rank 
among the best of old varieties, whilst Sutton’s Giant Emerald 
Marrow, Prolific, Fillbasket, G. F. Wilson, and Laxton’s Omega, 
are the best amongst newer kinds, and useful for earlier gather- 
ings, but for the latest crops the former are decidedly the best. 

Where room can be spared and stakes obtained, I would 
recommend every one to grow Ne Plus Ultra, a truly grand Pea 
and perfect in every respect. This, should be sown thinly, and, 
if possible, at intervals of 10 ft. apart, as then both sides of the 
rows get plenty of light, and heavy crops of large well-filled pods 
are the result. Besides the convenience of gathering and a great 
increase in the yield, raising Peas at wide distances apart has 
other advantages, such as affording suitable shade to Celery, 
Cauliflower, and Lettuce, that always succeed much better when 
so treated than when grown in any other position. As before 
observed. Peas require a deep, rich soil and in order to spare 
unneoessary labour, I make it a rule to sow them where Celery 
has been growing the year previous and vwe versa,* The ad- 
vantages of this will be obvious at a glance, as the one prepares 
the ground for the other. To grow Celery well, the trenches 
must be heavily manured, of a poition of which the Peas get the 
benefit, and the deep digging necessary for its cultivation and in 
taking it up, is just what the after crop requires, as the roots can 
penetrate far down and be in a measure independent, 
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In the case of late, or, in fact, any of the Marrow Peaa, plant 
them evenly over the drilis from in. to 2 in. apart, according 
to kinds, thick planting being ruinous to Peas, or, indeed, to any 
other crop. When dry weather sets in mulch with manure, if it 
can *he had, 18 in. or 2 ft. wide on each side of the rows; if 
manure cannot be bad, then use the best substitute available. 
Fresh loose earth spread over the surface to the thickness of 2 in. 
or 3 in , will often produce a bstter result than meagre waterings. 
Ali late Peas should have the pods picked carefully, without 
palling or breaking down the stems, snd should always be gathered 
before they get too old for use, as unless this is attended to they 
exhaust the plants unnecessarily, and shorten the time of bearing. 
Peas should be sticked before the tendrils begin to form, so that 
they may have something to cling to, for if once allowed to lop 
over they never thrive so whII after, even when placed again 
upright. There are various ways of arranging sticks to Peas, but the 
he^t wax is to slope them at about an angle of 45^ and to let the 
sticks on each side slope the contrary way. The Peas are not so 
liable to be blown about, and there is a saving of sticking, while 
instead of allowing the tops to meet, as is generally the case, leave 
an interval of 4 in. or 5 in. between, to insure plenty of room for 
the Peas to grow inside the sticks. Where a succession of late 
Peas must be kept up, the rule is to sow again as anon as the last 
sowing is well through the ground. 


PEA NUT . — (Arachis hypogopa.) 

VERN. — CUEEKEF Badam. 

This plant is well known in almost every part of India and is 

very popular amongst 
natives but is hardly 
admissable in our 
gardens, nor is this 
necessary as it is al> 
ways procurable in 
every native bazaar 
at a very low price, 
one or two varieties 
said to be an improve- 
ment on the ordinary 
kind have been intro- 
duced from .\merica, 
but so far as I could 
ascertain, after trying 
them side by side, the difference in quality or size was imper- 
ceptible. 
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< THE POTATO. — {SofcLnum Tuherosum 
' ‘ VERN.^Aloo. 

The cultivation of the Potato has certainly not received the 

attention it deserves in this 
country ; being principally 
in the hands of natives, it 
makes little or no progress, 
and until the subject is 
taken vigorously in hand by 
amateur growers, we can 
neither hope for improved 
varieties nor for a better system of cultivation. The aim of the 
cultivator should be not only to grow as heavy crops as possible, 
but also to prbduce the tubers of good quality. The nature of 
the soil as well as the treatment given materially affects the 
crop in both respects, and a suitable selection of varieties is of 
great importance No esculent is more easily grown in a great 
variety of soils than is the Potato, but according to my experience 
a deep friable loam is the most suitable ; not soil that has previously 
been heavily manured and perhaps lightly cropped, but good 
fresh loam, of which a fresh enclosed piece of meadow land is a 
good type. This fresh soil will yield good crops for one or two 
seasons without manure, but after receiving a good dressing of 
manure, the crops, if well managed in other respects, would be 
enormous. Such soils in a favourable season are by good manage- 
ment made to produce from 12 to 15 tons of Potatoes per acre. 
Of course, private growers seldom have the advantages of a virgin 
soil, but heavy crops may be obtained from some old-established 
gardens. A soil very full of manure is quite unsuitable for Potato 
growing, and to obviate this difficulty, it is very advisable to dress 
it over with hot lime and to bastard trench. It may be advisable 
to explain for the benefit of those for whom these remarks are 
intended, that bastard trenching is breaking up the land two spits 
deep without bringing the bottom spit to the surface, it being in 
most instances much too poor and unworkable. The top spit of 
the wide trench is wheeled to the finishing point, the bottom spit 
is broken up, and on to this the next top spit is thrown, the 
shovellings of the latter being good fresh soil that oftentimes has 
not been touched by the spade for years, any manure that may be 
used, it is advisable to work in between the spits and not out of 
reach of the roots. Where it is impossible to trench, the ground 
should be deeply dug, and if too rich, may be brought into good 
condition by a dressing of hot lime only, and then taking off it a 
good crop of Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli or Cabbages. To be brief, 
a heavy crop of Potatoes of good quality can best be obtained 
from a comparatively poor soil heavily manured at or about the 
planting time. 
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Of manures, I prefer that obtained from the stable, to which 
artificial or concentrated manure, notably Guano, are very valu- 
able adjuncts. The latter supplies much ammonia, of which the 
manure frequently used by gardeners is nearly destitute. The 
defect in most artificial manures Is absence of humus, hence 
in dry seasons unless used in conjunction with solid manures, 
they are of but little value. The heaviest crop of Potatoes I have 
ever seen was taken from laud manured at the rate of ten tons of 
manure and five cwt. of Guano to the acre. The condition of the 
seed Potatoes or sets paaterially affects the weight of the crop, and 
for this reason deserves great attention. Observant growers at- 
tach much importance to a change of seed, and the results pro- 
duced are abundant evidence in support of their theory. Seed 
Potatoes should never be allowed to sprout in heaps, or they will 
be much weakened thereby ; choose moderately strong sets suffici- 
ently started to enable the operator to rub out all side shoots, the 
centre and strongest one only being retained. This is very im- 
portant with Kidney Potatoes, the centre shoot being so much 
stronger than the side shoots. I do not attach much importance 
to the selection of handsome tubers, although some growers 
consider this the qua non of success. If rounds or varieties 
of the Snowflake type are scarce, by all means cut them 
into two or more sets according to their size, but the best 
results generally follow those planted whole, provided the 
central shoot only is allowed to grow. Potatoes that are very 
valuable and scarce may be propagated from cuttings, or they may 
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be cut into as many sets as there are eyes, dipped in either slacked 
linoe or sand, bedded in leaf or vegetable soil, and placed under 
glass till they have started and emitted roots. Water sparingly 
at the commencement, and transfer to the trenches before the 
roots have spread far. 


The time of planting must depend entirely upon local ciroum- 
stanoes. oaunot work too well, as the lighter the soil in 

contact with the tubers the bettor the quality of the crop, conse- 
quently the time of planting must be regulated by the state of the 
soil as well as the kind of weather experienced. We place the 
rows of Ashleafs and others of moderate growth 2 feet apart, and 
the sets 10 inches apart. The rows of strong-growing varieties are 
placed 3 feet apart, and the sets 1 foot apart in the rows. The 
Scotch Champions and Magnum Bonums on strong soils require 
still greater distances, 4 feet between the rows and 15 inches be- 
tween the seta not being too much. The sets are dibbled in by 
many, but I think it a wrong practice, especially if the soil is 
heavy. As before stated, the soil about the sets should be well 
broken up, the better to enable the “runners” or Potato-producing 
roots to extend freely ; but when a dibbler is used, unless the soil 
be light and open the reverse is the case. Another expeditious 
method is that of digging-in the sets, for by this practice the soil 
about them is well broken up, and the ground is not trampled on 
after planting. The sets are placed in the drills formed during 
the process of digging, and covered over witri the next spit. 
Lines are used, and the rows placed the usual distances apart. 
I prefer planting in drills, whether on trenched or newly dug 
ground. These are drawn with a heavy hoe, and vary in depth 
according to the composition of the soil ; if light and open they 
are 6 inches deep, if at all close much more shallow. Previous 
to planting, the ground is stirred to a good depth with a fork, 
giving a dressing of soot at the same time. When the sprouted 
sets are planted they are first covered with soil by the hand, 
and then covered over, forming slight ridges, between which we 
dig or loosen with a fork. When pushing through the ground 
they are again covered over, and again forked between, both 
operations being finally repeated when the growth is about 9 
inches high. 

The selection of varieties must depend upon the nature of the 
soil. Now varieties should be tried, if only to be discarded, for it 
is a mistake to grow a great collection, however interesting it may 
be. The American varieties— -such as the Early 
Snowflake, and Bread fruit-are particularly good for 
but are comparatively worthless on heavy soils. Of 
tvpe Veitoh’s Improved and Mona’s Pride, especially the latter 
do iell wHh me ; and of early rounds a good variety of Dons and 
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French Shaws are the moat profitable. ' The latter ebpcoially ought 
to be more grown in private gardens. On light soils Porter’s 
Excelsior crops very heavily and is of good quality, and the Early 
Coldstream is also good. Of second earlies, I like Snowflake and 
Woodstock Kidney. Rector of Woodstock, although small, is a 
heavy cn»pping nnind variety of excellent quality. For the main 
crop I recommend Schoolmaster, Victoria Regents, and Scotch 
Champions— rounds ; and of kidneys Prince Arthur, Covent Garden 
Perfection, and Maunum Bonum. I do not recommend anyone 
to plant either the latter or Scotch Champion too largely ; but a 
breadth of one or both should be planted as a measure of precau- 
tion. It will, however, be a mistake to rely too exclusively on 
them, as should a dry season ensue, short crops will be the result, 
for the simple reason that they are very gross feeders, and unless 
they receive very liberal treatment in the way of deep cultivation 
and abundancd of rain and manure, will fail ; at least, such is my 
experience with them. Disease-resisting they undoubtedly are in 
a marked degree. 


PUMPKIN.— 

VERN. — Koddoo. 

The many varieties of Pumpkin or Gourd generally grown in 
this country are of such inferior quality os scarcely to permit their 
being allowed a place in our gardens. Amon&;8t the numerous 
American varieties that have been introduced during the past few 
years there are many of considerable merit and well deserving of 
nn)re extended culture in this country, seed may be sown at any 
time from May to October ; most of them are very vigorous growers 
and will require the ►upport of a stout trellis or they may be 
planted so as to overrun outhouses or to net as a screen to hide 
any unsightly object in the garden. Where quality is desired the 
Japanese, TenneMsee Sweet Potato, Quaker Pie, or Jonathan should 
be planted but if size only is aimed at Mammoth Etampes, Jumbo, 
Large Tours or Larsre Yellow should be selected, but it must be 
borne in mind that in point of quality these are scarcely superior 
to the ordinary native varieties. Large Cheese is probably the 
best keeping variety, kevping well for fully six months after 
it is ripe. 

Ill tlie Hills up to an elevation of about 8,000 feet, every des- 
cription o( Pumpkin grows with wondeiful vigour, setting its 
fruit freely and producing very fine specimens under the most 
ordinary treatment. Seeds should be sown from about the middle 
of April to tlie middle of June, the earlier sown crops however 
generally give the best results, as they have then ample time to 
complete their growth before the end of the rainy season. 
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RADISH. — {Baphanu9 Sativus.) 

VERN.—Moolee, Mula, Subub. 

The Radieh requires a free^ open soil, well enriched with 
manure In fact, to grow them to perfection, it is 
nearly impossible to make the soil too rich. Sowings 
may be commenced early in September, and continued 
at intervals of about ten days up to January, though 
the produce of sowings made during October will 
invariably be found the best. The seed is best sown 
in drills about 6ve inches apart, and after lightly 
covering with soil, the beds should be well beaten 
down. This insures the roots forming of a good shape. 
As soon as the plants are large enough, they should 
be thinned out to a distance of four inches apart in 
the rows. If the soil is fairly rich, and the plants 
are kept liberally supplied with water, they should be 
ready for drawing in about three to five weeks from the 
time of sowing. Care must also be taken to keep the 
soil well stirred about the plants. There are now a 
large number of varieties, but these differ more in 
form and colour then in quality, for, when well grown 
under the same conditions, but little difference can be 
discerned in their flavour. There are also two in- 
digenous varieties which grow to an enormous size, and are much 
eaten by the natives. These are, however, so coarse and inferior 
in quality to the English varieties, that they are not worth culti- 
vating in the garden. 

During the past few years a large number of new varieties have 
been introduced in France and America, several of these are great 
improvements on the ordinary kinds generally grown. Amongst 
these may be mentioned Knickerbocker or Chartier a flne long 
kind, and Rosy Gem, Ne Plus Ultra and Champion belonging to 
the Turnip-rooted section. 

RADISH— ROUND OR TURNIP. 

Large W hite Globe. — A very large, round, Turnip Radish. Of beauti- 
ful form, pure white skin and flesh which is very crisp 
and brittle. It grows quickly to a large size, and with- 
stands heat. 

Golden Globe, or Golden Yellow Summer Radish.— 
This has proved a most valuable acquisition. It is more 
perfectly round in shape, and color brighter than the old 
Yellow Turnip Radish. Is is of very fine quality and extra 
rapid growth, being fit for use in from four to six weeks 
after sowing. 

Ne Plus Ultra.— A splendid new variety of last 
season’s introduction, of very delicate flavour, and bril- 
liant colour, the earliest of all varieties. 

Scarlet White-tipped. — An excellent variety of fine quality; very 
early. 
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Red. — An excellent variety for general um, crisp Md of mild flavour. 

Violet Turnip, White Tippkil— This is deairanle aa an early §ort, 
being a rapid grower and of gooci quality. I’he npTOr ^rtion la a deep 
violet color, the lower portion a good clear white. Like ail 80 >cal]ed ** white 
tipped ” sorts, it is better palled young. 

White. — Flesh very solid, and remains long in use. 

Rosy Gem.— A very fine early scarlet variety, roots tipped with white, 
matures in from 16 to 18 days from the time of sowing, vei^ handsome and 
when used young of very delicate flavour but does not remain long in good 
condition. 


RADISH. -LONG VARIETIES. 

New Chinese. -A grand new variety attaining a large size and remain 
ing fit for use a long time, flesh pure white, very tender, equal in flavour to 
the finest small variety. 

White Strasbubij. — This is a very desirable early variety, of an oblong 
tapering shape, and of pure white color ; is exceedingly crisp and tender ; 
it forms its roots very quickly, and stands the heat remarkably well ; it is 
a very popular variety in Paris and is rapidly becoming &•> with us. 

Beck .s Superb Scarlet Short- Top. -An excellent sort for general use. 

Early Long Scarlet Short-Top. — Very early, tender, crisp and fine 
flavoured, the roots averaging half an inch in diameter at 
the top and tapering throughout their length of four or five 
inches. 

Long White Vienna -(Lady’s Finger.) I his is the 
finest Long White Radish in cultivation. Most beautiful 
in shape ; skin and flesh are pure snow white, crisp and 
of rapid growth. 

Wood’s Early Frame. —A lon^j, red mdish, not quite 
so long as the Long Scarlet, and with smaller top ; it is 
quite ten days earlier than the Long Scarlet Radish. 

Black Paris Winter. --The hardiest variety, will 
stand greater extremes of temperature than any other 
variety. 

Oia.nt Stuttgart. —This fine variety is very early 
and of quick growth, both flesh and skin are pure snowy 
white. It witlistands the severest heat and grows to.an, 
immense size. Notwithstanding its large size, the quality' 
is always the finest, firm, brittle and not pithy, so tliat 
they can be pulled for use at any stage. 

American Knickerbocker. -This is one of those 
good things that although only recently introduced, has 
already received many difierent names, such as ** Char- 
tiers,” “Shepherd,” &c., &c. The roots grow to a large 
size about two thirds of the length being of a crimson-rose colour, shading 
off lighter, till at the bottom, they become pure white. They are of quick 
growth, very tender and remain of good quality for table use for a long 
time, it is ready for use nearly as early as the long scarlet and keens crisp 
and tender for two months, not becoming stringy when large, as do most 
other radishes. 

RADISH-OLIVE SHAPED. 



French Breakfaht. — A variety of quick growth, but does not remain 
long in use. Colour scarlet, tipped with white. 

Scarlet.— A n excellent variety, of quick growth and mild flavour. 

Violet Ouve Shaped, White Tipped.— A variety similar to the 
preceding, differing, only in colour. 

White Olive Shape.— V ery delicate in flavour, but should be used 

young. 
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Rhubarb Plant. 


11 HUB ARB. — ( Rheum IlyMdum ) 

The cult ivfttioii of Rhubarb in the plains is rarely attended 

with successful re- 
sults, seed sown in 
October germinates 
freely, and if treated 
li\)eraUy will produce 
small stalks sixtonine 
inches in length by 
February or March, 
but on the first ap- 
proach of hot weather 
the plants invariably 
succumb. In the Hills 
it can be grown with 
great success; seed may be sown in April 
or May and as soon as the seedlings 
have made 5 or 6 leaves they should 
be planted out at a distance of 1 foot 
apart in richly manured ground ; as 
soon as the leaves die down in Antumn, 
the plants may be planted in their 
permanent quarters, beds should be 
prepared by trenchii g to a depth of 
at least two feet, add a foot ot good 
old Manure, mixing the sanie thoroughly 
with the soil, put out the plants at a 
distance of three feet apart each way, 
keeping the ciown of the plant on a 
level with the top of the soil, cover the 
surface of the beds with six inches of 
manure, and allow them to remain till 
February by which time they will 
show signs of growth, as soon as the 
first leaves make their appearance, give 
a good diessing of liquid manure which 
should be repeated at intervals of ten 
or fifteen days. 



Rhubarb Stalks ready 

FOR USE. 


The fullowung are the must popular English varieties. 

St. Martin’s ~A new Scotch variety. It is immensely productive, one 
of the earliest, and has a rich spicy flavour very similar to the gooseberry 
when used for pies or tarts. 

Linnasus. — Early, large and tender. 

Victoria. — Very large, later than Linnams. 

I^INCE Albert. — Very large and prolific, the best for general use. 


PRACTICAL GARDENING 



Salsify, Sandwich Island Mammoth. 

SALSIFY, OR VEGETABTiE OYSTER . — (Tragopogon porrifoHus), 

Very generally known as the Oyster Plant ; the roots are 
boiled like Carrots, or Parsnips, or half boiled and grated fine, 
made into small fiat balls, dipped in a batter, and fried like oysters, 
of which their fiavor greatly partakes. 

The Oyster Plant succeeds best in light, well enriched, mellow 
soil, which previous to sowing the seeds should be stirred to a 
depth of eighteen inches. Sow early, in drills fifteen inches apart ; 
cover the seeds with fine soil, an inch and a half in depth, and 
when the plants are strong enough, thin out to six inches apart. 
In the Hills sow in March and April. During the past few years 
much attention has been given to the improvement of Salsify both 
in Europe and America, and we now have several improved 
varieties ; amongst these, the best are Buist’s Mammoth, and Sand- 
wich Island Mammoth, the latter especially is a very fine variety 
and should be grown in every garden in preference to the old 
French variety, the roots of this frequently attain a length of 
15 inches with a diameter of 1 to inches without being in the 
least bit stringy in texture, tlie flavor also is, when well grown, 
more luscious than tha*" of the older forma generally grown. 

SCO RZ ONER A — {Scorzonera IThpanica.) 

This very much resembles the preceding having the same 
habit of growth and requiring the same treatment, produces larger 
roots, and by some is preferred to Salsify. 

SEA KALE — ( Cramhe marilima.) 

This Vegetable cannot be grown with any degree of sucoess 
in the plains although in the Hills under the same treatment as 
practised in Europe, there is no difficulty in obtaining a crop of 
first class quality, that is provided the seed can be induced to 
gei minute, the best plan is to sow in pans or boxes in any warm 
position and as soon as the plants are about 4 inches high, should 
be put out in a bed cf good rich soil, great care must be taken to 
keep the plants constantly watered. They will not be fit to out 
for use until the third year, and after that they will continue to 
bear for eight or ten years. 
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SH A LLOT — ( A Ilium Ascalonicmii ). 
VERN.— Gundham. 


This vegetable is rarely 
met with in this country. 
It is probably the most de- 
licate in flavour of all the 
tn>>rtiberH of the Onion fa- 
mily and is mnob .esteemed 
in many parts of Europe. 
Ic is propagated in the 
same way ns Garlic, and 
requires precisely the same 
treatment. 

SUALLOT. 

SPINACH. — (Spinacea Oleracea), 

VERN. -Paluk. 

Although there are several distinct varieties of Spinach which 
in Europe are cultivated at different seasojis, in this country 
they must ail be giowu at the same time ; and, as their produce so 
closely resembles each other, it is hardly necessary to grow more 
than one of them. Preference should be given to the round-seeded 
variety, being quicker in growth and more tender than the other. 

Sowing may be commenced in October in drills aV>out twelve 
inches apart, in any good garden soil which has been previously 
well manured. Sowings should be made at short intervals up to 
December, to keep up a contiuous supply. The plants must be 
kept well supplied with water, and an occassional dose of liqi^id 
manure will also have a bouehcial effect. 

Sowings in the Hills may be made from March to November, 
but for late crops only the prickly variety should be used. 

VARIETIES. 

Monsthui's ViitOFLAV. — All extra largo ^round-leaved variety, exten- 
sively giown for the Paris market. 

Lono STA^DIN(^ Round. — A great improvement on the old round 
Spinach, remaining for a much longer period before running to seed. 

Savoy Lkavkd. — This variety differs from the preceding in having its 
leaves curled like a Savoy Cabbage. 

Prickly or Winter. — The Iiardiest variety, will stand great extremes 
of temperature. 

Nkvv Zealand Spinack.— txpanm .) Very useful to supply 
the place of the ordinary Spinach during the hottest months of the year or 
in dry, arid localities where the ordinary spinach does badly. The seed is 
sown where the plants are to stand, in May, and the plants will continue 
to yield a supply of good leaves of excellent quality during the entire sum- 
mer, requiring hardly any attention. 
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SQUASH. — {Cucurhita Melopepo), 

VERN.— SuPHURA Eoomra. 

During the past few years vast improvements have been made 
in this vegetable by American Growers, not only in point of size 
but also in quality. In varieties there are Summer* Autumn, 
Winter, thus filling the season all the year round. However, 'in 
this country, all the various classes will have to be grown at the 
same season, the best time being from April to June In both the 
Hills and plains. Almost any soil is suitable for the Squash 
although for a good crop of fine grained and well flavoured fruit, 
a light sandy loan) is to be preferred. 

Among summer varieties, [ can recommend Summer Crook* 

neck and Bush-scal* 
loped ; the first a 
limited runner, the 
other of dwarf, erect 
habit. The Crook* 
neck is the better 
Squash in all respects 
for the table. The 
fruit of these summer 
Squashes is too well 
known to need des- 
cription. Both are 
used while young and 
tender, as when old, 
the skin becomes hard 
and shell-like. ^ They 
also become watery, 

Giant Summer Crookneok Squash unpalat- 

able. The Crookneck 

may be planted in hills 6 ft. apart, and the Bush-scalloped 4 ft. 
each way, in large hills, with a heaping half bushel of manure 
to each hill in garden culture. Among the autumn and winter 
varieties, the Boston Marrow is a good one ; the plant is nioder- 
ately vigorous, growing from 10 ft. to 12 ft. m length ; fruit not 
large, ovoid, pointed at the ends ; stem fleshy and large, some- 
what contracted where it joins the fruit ; skin thin, easily bruised ; 
creamy yellow at maturity, changing to red later ; flesh, rich, 
salmon yellow, quite dry, fine-grained, and remarkably sweit. 
In favourable situations it will be sufficiently grown for use by 
August, and will, under favourable circumstances, keep till March. 
The American Turban appears to be a sort of sub-variety of the 
original Turban, and in some respects is an improvement thereon. 
Compared with the original, the plant is somewhat hardier, and 
a more abundant bearer, a better keeper and quite as rich and 
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delicate. The Hubbard in 
vigorous ; fruit irregularly 
oval, from 8 in. to 10 in. 
long, and from 7 in. to 8 
in. in diameter, fair speci- 
mens weighing from 7 lb. 
to 9 lb., outer shell hard 
and thick, covered with 
small protuberances ; colour 
variable, clay-blue or deep 
olive-green ; long exposure 
to sun causes the exposed 
side to assume a brownish 
cast ; flesh rich salmon- 
yellow, and thick, fine- 
grained, sweet, dry and of 

the best flavour. „ _ _ 

This Squash. I oonsi- 

der, has no superior in excellence for cooking purposes. The 
Yokohama runs to the length of 12 ft. or more ; fruit roundish, 
much flattened at the ends, strongly ribbed ; size from 8 in. to 10 
in. in largest diameter ; skin warted, yellow or dull orange at 
maturity ; flesh orange-yellow, fine.grained, dry, and sweet. Will 
keep till March. The Canada Crookneck is somewhat similar in 
habit to the common Crookneck, but has smaller foliage, and is less 
luxuriant in growth ; size small, seldom exceeding 6 lb. in weight; 
skin moderately thin, easily pierced by the nail ; colour, when 
mature, cream-yellow ; age causes it to assume a deeper or darker 
colour; flesh salmon-red, very close grained, dry, sweet, and fine- 
flavoured ; best of the Crookneck s ; plant very hardy. 

Where size is a desideratum Mammoth Chili should be grown, 
this under ordinary cultivation frequently attains a weight of 
over 100 lb. ; it is, however, rather coarse in quality. Henderson’s 
Golden Custard is a fine new variety that grows well anywhere, 
other varieties that can be recommended are Essex Hybrid, The 
Warren, Bay State, Fordhook and Pikes Peak, all of these are 
very hardy, of good quality and if properly ripened, may be kept 
for a very long period, I had fruit of most of these varieties, last 
season wbioh were out early in November and were kept over till 
March and April without any signs of deterioration. 

THE TOMATO . — ( Lycopersicum Esculentum). 

VERN.— Bilaetkb Begoon. 

Probably there is no part of the world with a climate better 
adapted to the cultivation of the Tomato than that of Bengal 
from October to March, and yet it is a plant that has been much 
neglected here. Only two kinds are seen in our bazaars, namely, 
the Small Red and Large Red varieties, which, in this age of vast 
improvements, should long ago have been oonsigned to oblivion. 
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especially vnhen we might have in the place 
such fruit as The Mikado, Shah, Trophy, 

Acm6, Carter’s Greengage or Niabett’s 
Victoria. The cultivation of the Tomato 
here is extremely simple. Seed should 
be sown in Bengal at the end of August 
in a seed-bed sheltered from heavy rain 
and in the North West and Punjab fully 
a month earlier. The plants will be 
ready for putting out early in October ; 
they should be planted in well-manured 
soil in rows three feet apart, with the same 
distance between the plants. When prac- 
ticable, a bamboo trellis should be placed Nisbett's Viotobia. 
along each row, about three feet high, to 

which the plants may he trained. In England it is customary to 
pinch out the point of each shoot to induce them to set their fruit. 
Here, however, this is quite unnecessary, and they require no 
care beyond an occasional watering and tying up. 

Some of the small fruited varieties such as King Humbert, 
Pear Shaped, Nisbett’s Victoria and Early Red may be sown just 
before the commencement of the rains, these should be planted 
on a well raised bed and the plants should be put fully four feet 
apart, and supported by stout stakes or bamboo trellises, thus 
treated, a good circulation of air amongst the plants is insured, 
thereby preventing the possibility of their damping off which they 
are very liable to do if too crowded or allowed to trail on the 
ground, to prevent a too luxuriant growth, the tips of the lateral 
shoots should be kept well pinched back, this will induce the fruit 
to set freely, the crop from this sowing should begin to ripen 
early in October and if properly treated will continue Yruiting 
until the larger varieties sown after the rains commence bearing. 
Tomatoes may be sown in the Hills from March to May the earlier 
sowing will, however, require the protection of a Glass House or 
Frame, and where these are not available, it is advisable to delay 
sowing till the middle of April. The number of varieties intro- 
duced during the past few years probably exceeds that of almost 
any other vegetable, of course amongst these there are many so 
closely resembling each other as] to be scarcely distinguishable ; the 
following selection, however, I believe comprise the best American 
and Einjlish varieties. 

Buist’s Beauty — A new variety introduced a few years since, W'hich 
has proved to be a great acquisition. Its important features are solidity, 
large size, perfection of shape, desirable color (which is brilliant scarlet), 
evenness ot ripening without crack or wrinkle, freeness of core and its few 
seeds. 


Early Optimus. — Kesombles fnvorifv in general appear- 
ance but is more uniform in size, and is very early. The large, handsome 
tomatoes are borne in clusters of three to five ; of bright crimson-scarlet color. 

Early Smooth Red.— Is one of the oldest varieties, quite early, of 
medium size, of apple-shape and bright scarlet color. 
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Tomato, Buist’s Beauty. 
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Golden Queen. — The tomatoea are bright Golden yellow, of large size, 
handsome, round shape, very smooth, free from ridges and ripen up evenly 
and very productive. The fruits are of good substance and excellent 
for slicing, the handsome yellow slices making a beautiful contrast in a dish 
with red tomatoes. 

Golden Trophy. — A splendid variety in every respect resembling the 
Trophy, except that the fruit is of a beautiful golden colour. 

Greengage. — Rich citron-coloured semi-transparent fruit. It is parti- 
cularly early and prolific, and the deliciously piquant fiavour, described as 
“ a beautiful blending of the Apple and Tomato.” has secured for it the 
most universal admiration. 

King Humbert.— Smooth, glossy, scarlet fruit, of the size and shape of 
a large plum, unsurpassed for productiveness and one of the earliest sorts 
grown. 

Large Red. — Fruit large, bright red ; deeply sutured, exceedingly 
productive. 

Livingstone’s Favourite — An American variety of bright red colour 
and smooth skin. 

Mayflower — Very early. The shape is globular, slightly flattened, 
perfectly smooth. Of a glossy red color, and ripens perfectly and evenly 
close up to the stem. 

Perfection. — The fruit is larger in size than the Acm6, and a little 
smaller than the Paragon ; color blood red ; it is as early as the I'anada 
Victor (one of the first to ripen), almost round in shape, perfectly smooth 
and very solid, of the best quality, enormously productive, bearing all 
through the season. 

Peach Bloom. — Splendid new American variety, extremely ornamental, 
the ripe fruit exactly resembling in shape and colour a Peach. 

Paragon. — One of the finest Tomatoes in cultivation, the fruit is hand- 
some, of perfect globular form, very smooth in outline, of large size when 
well grown, and a great cropper. 

President Garfield. — A variety of extraordinary size, bearing fruit 
weighing from 2 to 3 lt>s. each ; very luxuriant and prolific. 

Peak Shaped. —A very ornamental variety ; fruits small, produced in 
bunches. 

Red Currant (»r (tIrapk^ — A very ornamental variety, the finit grow- 
ing in clusters closely resembling large bunches of red Currants. 

SELEcrTEU Trophy. — The popularity of the Trophy is equal to that of 
any other variety, and will always be regarded with great favour by all 
growers. This variety is noted for its solidity and beauty. 

The Mikado. — The Mikado differs from all other Tomatoes in its im- 
mense size (the illustration being not more than one half the average size), 
and the Tomatoes are produced in immense clusters, are ])erfectly solid, 
generally smooth, but sometimes irregular. The color is puiplish red, like 
that of the Acme, while the variety has all the solidity tliat characterizes 
the Trophy. It is not unusual for single fruits of this variety to weigh from 
1 to IJ lb. each. The foliage of the Mikado T(>inato alone shows the distinc- 
tiveness of the variety, for it is w’hole or entire, while in ail other varieties 
the leaves are cut or serrated. 

The Shah. — Identical with the Mikado in every respect, except in color 
(which is a dark, waxy yellow), having the same distinct foliage, the same 
enormous size, solidity and productiveness. 

Dwarf Champion.- -An entirely new and distinct variety, the stems 
being thick, stiff and short jointed, it is actually self-supporting when laden 
with fruit : no other variety possesses this valuable characteristic. ^ The 
foliage is a very dark green in color, thick and corrugated, and differing in 
form from that of any other sort. It is unsurpassed in proauctiveness, and 
its close, upright growth enables it to be planted nearer together than any 
other variety. The fruit in form and color closely resembles the well-known 
Aom4, and is always smooth and symmetrical in form. 
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TURNIP . — (Brassica Rapa,) 

VEKN.—Shalgam or Selgum, 

A rich, deep, mellow soil, with a fair amount of moisture, is 
the most favorable for the Turnip, although 
any good soil, well dug and manured, will 
grow them well. Sowings should be com- 
menced in September and continued at inter- 
vals of a few days up to the end of November. 
They should be sown in drills about twelve 
inches apart, and as soon as the plants are 
large enough, should be thinned out to the 
same distance in the rows. The plants must 
be kept free from weeds, and the soil fre- 
quently loosened around them. They must 
also be kept freely supplied with water and 
occasionally drenched with liquid manure. 

As a rule, large Turnips are not required; 
therefore they should be sown just soon 
enough to insure roots about the size of one*s 
fist. It is a good plan to make sowings at an 
interval of a fortnight from each other. 
Turnips are in all cases best in drills about 1 in. 
deep and 12 or 14 in. apart. Late crops should 
be sown rather wider apart than earlier ones, 
in order that light and air may circulate 
Jersey Navet. freely among the foliage and about the roots, 
otherwise the leaves get watery and incapable of resisting severe 
dry weather. As soon as the plants have made leaves 1 in. in 
width, the hoe must be at work amongst them, cutting up weeds 
and stirring up the ground. They should be thinned to about 
12 in. from each other in the rows. In dry weather give them a 
good soaking or two of water, and hoe between the rows at least 
once a week. I ought to have stated that it is not essential that 
the ground should be prepared just previous to sowing the seed, 
it being nn advantage to have it prepared some time betorehaud, 
when it is not required for other purposes. In all gardens ot 
limited dimensions every inch of ground is an object, and the 
moment one crop is gathered the ground should be turned up 
and planted with another. Manure freely and dig deeply, and 
the soil will be capable of bringing to perfection two, three or 
even four crops in one season. For early sowings of lurnips, 
the best are Early American Stone Strapleaf, which is 
and good : Early White Dutch, a sort that becomes quickly tit for 
use ; Early White Stone ; and Early Snowball. For the mam 
crop there is nothing better than Red Globe ; it is an exoe 
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variety, and it has the good property of remaining a long time fit 
for use. For late use, Orange Jelly or Golden Ball and Chirk Castle 
are 6ne hardy sorts ; the flesh of the latter is beautifully white, 
though the outside is nearly black, and the flavour is good ; but 
the flesh of the former is yellow, therefore, in the eyes of some 
objectionable ; sowings may be made in the Hills from March 
to September. 


VARIETIES. 

Chirk Castle, BlAgk Stone. —Black skin, flesh pure white, sweet and 
juicy, hardy, a useful sort for late use. 

Early Snow-White Glohk. — This is one of the most beautiful formed 
varieties known, of pure snow-white color, and almost as round as a ball ; 
a very desirable and productive early market variety ; is far superior to the 
White Globe for a general crop. 

Early Red American Stone Strap Leaf. — Very early, flesh white and 
firm, keeps well. 

Early Snowball.— One of the best whites, flesh sweet and tender ; 
very select, of beautiful shape. 

Early- White Stone or Six weeks. —Early, excellent, keeps well. 

Yellow Altrincham, --The best of all the yellow varieties. 

Early Purple-top Munich. — A distinct and very early variety. 

Extra early Milan Strap-leaf. —The earliest variety in cultivation, 
of fine shape and excellent quality. First Class Certificate, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Extra early Paris Market. —An oblong, much esteemed, early white 
French variety. 

Golden Ball. — Rapid grower, excellent flavor, globe shaped, and of a 
beautiful, bright yellow color, a good keeper, and has no superior for table 
use. 

Jersey Navet. —Oblong shape, white flesh, sweet flavour, good for late 
sowing. 

LvR(iK Red Top Globe. —This is a variety of recent introduction, of 
large size, globe form ; is of rapid growth, and very productive ; it is of the 
same character and habit as the Red Top Flat, differing only in its shape 
and leaves ; can be sown either broadcast or in drills ; flesh pure white, 
with a red or purple top ; is very desirable, and is destined to become very 
popular. 

Large (treen Top Stone. -A very choice variety of quick growth, fine 
flavour, strongly recommended. 

Late Auvergne. —A splendid French variety producing fine well 
shaped roots quite 6 inches in diameter and 3 to 4 inches deep, flesh solid 
and of fine flavour, I recommend this for late crop. 

Moore's Warwick. — An improved variety of Green-top stone. 

Flat White Dutch. —This is a vast improvement on the ordinary 
Dutch variety, bulbs smooth and free from cracks, very delicate flavour and 
the earliest of all varieties. 

Flat Red Dutch. — Resembling the preceding in every respect except 
in colour. 

Vettch’s Red Globe. —A useful sort for late sowing, remains fit for 
use a long time, handsome shape, very hardy. 

White Ego.— Its sha^ is nearly ovoid : flesh very firm and fine grained, 
thin and perfectly smooth, skin and flesh are of snowy whiteness. Its 
flavour is of the very best, mild and sweet. 

Yellow Dutch.— This variety in appearance exactly resembles the 
White Dutch except that the flesh is of a bright golden yellow. 
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Yellow Malta. — A very handsome yellow variety, of excellent quality. 

Yellow Montmaony.— A very handsome variety, outer colour dark 
yellow below ground, and of a dark violet red in the poi^ion above ground, 
roots above 6 inches in diameter, and 3 or more deen, flesh yellow, firm, 
tender and of good quality. The very striking contrast between the yellow 
and the rod parts of the roots gives it a very particular and nleasing appear- 
ance, which, together uith its earliness and the superior quality of the nesh, 
are powerful recommendations in its favour. 

SWEDISH TUBNIPS. 

These are beoomipg very popular in this country and in many 
gardens now take the place of Kohl Rabi, to which they are 
decidedly superior in point of flavour. Culture the same as the 
preceding. 

Golden Apple. — A very fine variety, extra early, bulbs small and of 
exquisite flavour. 

ScuMERTiELD. — A highly recommended Continental variety, the best for 
general crop. 

White Globe. — The best white fleshed Swede, very early and of good 
flavour. 

Laing’s Selected.— a very fine variety, with rich golden flesh, the best 
of all. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS (Cucurbita Fepo.) 

The same culture as recommended for Squashes should be 
adopted, they are all easily grown in any part of India, provided 
they can be kept well supplied with moisture through the whole 
period of their growth. When the plants begin to run, they should 
be pegged out, and the strongest shoots occasionally stopped, so as 
to fill up all vacant spaces. It is an excellent plan to mulch the 
ground occupied by the Marrows with long littery manure — or any- 
thing that will keep the earth cool and moist — which treatment 
will save labour and materially benefit the crop. In dry weather 
copious waterings, with occasional supplies of liquid manure, will 
be very serviceable to the plants ; they will add much to their 
productiveness, and discourage the attack of mildew. But there 
will be less necessity for this, if the ground oan be heavily mulched. 
The Long White Vegetable Marrow is the best and most profitable 
kind to grow. When used as a vegetable it is best out before it 
gets too large. Later on in the season two or three may be left for 
preserving for use, but the large ones rob the plants more than 
the same weight of small ones do; therefore they should not be 
allowed to attain a large size till the plants are very strong and 
well able to support them. In the Hills sow in April or May. 

Hibbebd’s Pboufio.— S mall well shaped fruit, of excellent flavour ; 
very early and prolific. 

Kino ’8 Acbe Cbram.— A distinct new variety, recommended for its fine 
flavour. 

Custabd.— A free bearing sort, of fine flavour. 

Moobe’s Cbeam.— a splendid variety, one of the best for general use. 

Long White Ribbed.— A very large and prolific variety. 

Italian stbiped.— A very fine new class, good flavour and very prolific. 
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Yams. 


YAM . — (Dioscorea Batatas.) 

VERN.—Choopbee Aloo. 

There appear to be several distinct 
varieties of Yams grown in various parts of 
India differing more in the shape of their 
tubers than in flavour or any other good 
quality. The tubers should be planted 
in March or April in ground that has 
been richly manured and trenched to 
a depth of about two feet, being rampant 
Climbers they should be grown where 
they can have some tree to run up or be 
supported V)y stakes or trellises. The crop 
will be ready for lifting by the end of 
November. 


Sweet, Pot and Medicinal Herbs. 

No Oarden is complete without a few Herbs for Culinary or 
Medicinal purposes, and care should be taken to harvest them 
properly. This should be done on a dry day just before they come 
into full bloom, then dried quickly and packed closely,, entirely 
excluded from the air. 

A NGELT C A . — {Archangelica Officinalis ) . 

A perennial, but can only be grown as an annual in the plains ; 
sow seed in October in drills 12 inches apart. 

ANISE . — {Pimjyindla Anisum\ 

An annual, in appearance much resembling celery, but with 
more finely divided foliage. The seed is principally used in the 
manufacture of liqueurs, and is also employed in Italy for flavour- 
ing bread. 


BAS I L. — ( Ocymum JJasi Hcum ) . 

A native of this country, an 
annual of very easy culture, in fact 
when once sown, it generally repro- 
duces itself yearly from self-sown 
seed. 



Basil. 
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Balm. 


BALM . — {Melma 
Officinalis). 

A plant growing 
about 18 inches high. 
The leaves exhaling 
a very agreeable aro- 
matic odour, especial- 
ly when bruised, 
much used for season- 
ing especially in the 
South of Europe. It 
must be treated as an 
annual in the plains, 
but in the Hills will 
last for years and 
may be increased by 
dividing the clumps 
in winter. 



Bora<;e. 


BORAGE, — (Borage 
Officinalis) . 

Much used in the 
manufacture of Claret 
Cup, an annual of 
easy culture, produc- 
ing pretty bright 
blue flowers, and 
worth growing for 
these alone. 

DILL . — (A nethvm 
Graveolem), 

An annua], frequ- 
ently attaining 2 to 
feet in height, 
should be sown in the 
place where the plants 
are to remain. 


H ORE HOU N D. — f Marruhium Vulgare ) 

In the Hills, this favorite plant of our ancentors is easily grown 
but it is useless to attempt its cultivation in the plains. 
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MARJORAM.-^ 
{Origanum Marjorana). 

An annual of 
very rapid growth, 
BOW in October in the 
place where the plants 
are to remain. 

ROSEMARY.-- 
{Romiarirm Officinalis.) 

Requires the same 
treatment as Marjo> 
ram. 

SAGE — (Salvia 
Officinalis) 

This can only be 
grown as an annual 
in this country, and 
then with but a mode- 
rate amount of success. The seed should be sown in pans or 
boxes in October, and kept in a cool, sheltered place till they 
are ready to be put out. They should then be transplanted into 
a bed of light, rich 
soil, a shady situation 
being selected for 
them ; the plants 
will then continue 
growing freely till 
April, when, as the 
heat becomes more 
intense, the plants 
will gradually dwin- 
dle off, and those 
that survive this try- 
ing ordeal invariably 
succumb to the first 
heavy rains. If grown 
in pots, a few plants 
may occasionally be 
kept through the 
year, but with ex- 
treme difficulty. The Rosemary. 

plant known as Bengal Sage (Meriandra bmgalensis) is entirely 
distinct from the preceding, especially in flavour, although it is used 
as a substitute for it ; this is propagated by division of the roots. 




Sweet Marjoram. 
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LAVENDER.— 
{Lavendvla Spica), 

Can easily be 
raised from seed 
sown at the end of 
the rains and with 
care, plants may be 
kept over for years 
but can rarely if ever 
be induced to flower. 
In the Hills, however, 
it blooms freely but 
must be promoted 
during the rainy sea- 
son as the plants are 
very sensitive of 
damp, especially when 
young. 


THYME (Thymus 
serpytlum.) 

This, like the Sage, 
can only be success- 
fully cultivated as 
an annual in this 
country. Plants aie 
easily raised from 
seed sown in October, 
and as soon as they 
are large enough 
should be planted 
out in a bed of lighr, 
iich roil 111 H shady 
situation. 

WORNWOOn.— 
{Artemesia 
Ahsmthum). 

Requires the same 
treatment as the pre- 
ceding. The leaves 
are sometimes used 
for seasoning, but it 

is principally employed in the manufacture of liqueurs. 
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Ihe Flower Sariien. 


LOWERS,” Bacon aajs, “ are the thoughts of angels.*^ 
'vtj; Could the simile be more apt? Of music it has been 
said that he who is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” The 
same sentiments might be expressed in regard to the person who 
has no love for flowers, and that, too, with much more truth It 
has doubtless fallen to the lot of more than one of my readers, 
some time during life, to have met at least one person who did not 
care or like to hear music, — whose soul was above being moved with 
** concord of sweet sounds ; ” but I defy an j one to cite a single 
instance of coming in contact with any person who did not love 
flowers, or, at least, cate for and admire them. True, they may 
not have been, as one may term it, an universal admirer of flowers ; 
but still there is no person who has not his or her favorite flower ; 
a flower ahich to them is emblematic of some peculiar quality they 
most admit e ; and I can safely aver that the gronndwoik of our 
strong affection and love for flowers is baeed upon this very appa- 
rent semblance. It can be nothing but these floral representative 
qualities, that has created such universal admiration and love 
for them. 

There is no actkn, thought or sentiment peculiar to human 
nature that has nut its representative character in our floral uni- 
verse. In what a high degree can our passions be represented ! 
The lover succumbing to **all nature’s sweet song” offers, upon 
the altar of love, flowers ; and presents them to the mistress of 
his affection as fit attributes of his love, thus employing 

1 D 
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flowers to represent the divine principle in man. The poet, in 
stanzas, enthusiastioallj chants the peculiar qualities of some 
favorite flower ; perchance it maj be a Rose, a Camellia, a Forget- 
me-not, a Violet, or that flower of flowers, the Passion ^ower, the 
several parts of which have been compared to the instruments of 
our Saviour’s Passion. Every nation has its representative flower, 
if space permitted, I could cite each seriatim. 

Flowers play an important part in our aflairs of life ; and not 
only are they used as offerings to the living, but also as tributes 
to the dead. The flower most used for the dead is the tuberose, 
the aroma of which seems to be impregnated with pure angelic 
thoughts ; to such an extent is the tuberose now used in tributes 
to the dead, that to some its very perfume is unbearable, simply 
for this reason. But, on the other hand, to many, its aromatic 
odour is laden with the fragrance of affection. 

With the English, both at home and abroad, the cultivation 
of flowers is every year increasing ; more thought, care, and 
attention is bestowed upon our pets, than at any former period in 
the world’s history, and yet, the same as with most objects for 
which we possess any strong affection or liking, they are frequently 
mined by our ignorance of the treatment they should receive. 
Some treat their flowers with an utter disregard for their good or 
their comfort; it is true in most cases it is more inadvertent 
than wanton ; still it is none the less consurnble. It requires but 
little observation to discover what is most beneficial to their 
growth and well-being. If one has a bird, he is apt to note any 
unnatural appearance or action that may occur, as exhibted in 
drooping plumage or in the cessation of its song, and resource is 
directly had to restore the bird to its normal condition. Now we 
can, in most instauces, as readily and with as much truth, discover 
what ails our plants, and should deal with and treat them accord- 
ingly ; they exhibit in as high a degree their peculiar ailments as 
our birds. Then why not bestow that minute attention upon 
them ? Persons who rear plants, should study them and their 
wants, no matter how little they watch their peculiar exhibitions 
of health or sickness, the good accruing therefrom will in the end 
be discernible in the appearance and health of their plants. As it 
is requisite that we feed our birds at stated times, so it is essential 
for the well-being of our plants that they be watered and attended 
to regularly. There is no very great line of difference between 
plants and birds, both move and have their being in somewhat the 
same degree. Though, to some unversed in the peculiar mechanism 
of plants, there may appear nothing but what is caused by some 
freak of nature, yet if they will take the time and trouble to study 
the matter ever so little, they will discover that their germination, 
growth, (kc., is in accordance with law and order ; and as the 
nature of a child depends to a great extent upon the care, atten- 
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tion aud training it receives, so that of a plant is as much 
dependent upon its training and cultivation, to allow of its perfect- 
ing its growth ill an orderly manner. The Pharmaceutical Journal 
in a recent article says, that “ there is much to reconcile students 
to the study of Botany. It is the study of some of the most 
beautiful objects in nature, which, although in the ordinary sense 
mute, possess an eloquence of their own, and never fail to appeal 
to the hearts of those who are willing to hold converse with them. 
They are organised beings like ourselves, and of all created beings 
they are, perhaps, those which oflTer the greatest facilities for deep 
searching investigation into the mysterious development of special 
organisms, springing either from an ingrafted type or from a 
minute spark of vitality which may have lain dormant for years 
in an apparently inactive seed. There are some hundreds of 
thousands of forms of vegetation proceeding from such obscure 
sources, each having distinct and definite characters of its own 
which it is capable of further propagating and thus maintaining 
a life everlasting. The root, the stem, the branches, the leaves, the 
flowers, the fruits, the seed — consider the arrangement of all these 
parts, how extremely elaborate and sometimes fantastic they are. 
Such arrangements are apparently infinite, but they are all subject 
to a law of nature, namely that of symmetry, which is one of the 
elements of beauty. Among the inducements to pursue the exami- 
nation and study of the elementary structure and arrangements 
of parts in the vegetable kingdom is this, that we have tangible 
objects to deal with here, which can be brought within the cogniz- 
ance of the senses. The knowledge we thus acquire is of a definite 
and definable nature. There is nothing speculative about it. It 
partakes not of the abstract, but of the concrete character.*’ 

If so much can be said in favor of the study of botany, how 
many more attractive qualities may be claimed on behalf of 
horticulture, for with the former we deal mainly with dried sub- 
jects or fully developed specimens only, but with the latter we 
are able to see all the various^phases of plant life from infancy to 
maturity. 

It is quite common for people to manifest ecstatic delight at 
the sight of a few beautiful flowers, and to exclaim, 

** Day stars ! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 

And dew-drops on her lonely altar sprinkle, 

As a supreme libation.” 

Yet it should be remembered, when one sees beautiful flowers, 
that somebody has spent anxious care and patience, working in 
harmony with Dame Nature, to start the tiny germs, to train the 
tender stems, to develop the buds and to unfold the many-tinted 
petals. It is well enough to feel the soul kindling into supernal 
rapture at sight of a fine display of roses or pansies and their fair 
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sisters, and to ooutemplate these charming beauties of nature as 
things of life, as living and breathing existences, and to soliloquize 
in poetic nombers : 

“ Your voioeless lips, 0 flowers, are living preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 

Supplying to our fancy numerous teachers, 

From every lonely nook.” 

But let us not forget that every little rose bush, every little 
bed of pansies, every bit^of floral beauty, has cost much of thought 
and labor by way of spading, putting in the store of plant food, keep- 
ing the weeds subdued, and helping each plant to battle suoceas- 
fiilly with the hordes of enemies that are ever ready to sap the 
vital fluid, when every root, tender stem and delicate leaf is tryins: 
to live and grow. 

Many admirers of flowers, who never thought but that they 
have attained their wonderful development with ns little cost and 
care as the dandelions that will grow in spite of ordinary efforts 
to kill them, during an attack of indigestion, or when sick of the 
world and tired of society, will break out in poetic effusions 
like this : 

Were I alone, in distant lands remaining, 

Far from all voice of teachers and divines. 

My soul would find in flowers of Heaven’s ordaining. 

Books, churches, sermons, shrines.” 

Many people, when they see the beautiful flowers that others 
have produced by unremitting care and thorough cultivation, lire 
so fllled with enthusiasm about raising roses or something else 
with their own hands, that they purchase expensive seeds, and 
costly bulbs, and high prioed roses, and scratch little places here 
and there in the lawn, and then pronouncing their own part well 
done, wait for nature to supplement their perfunctory efforts by 
evolving as charming flowers as those which are produced by thcT 
careful and industrious neighbours. 

What is the result? Why, early in the growing season, before 
the seeds of most flowers have germinated, troublesome weeds 
spring up and choke tiie tender stems before one is large enough 
to be discovered by the naked eye. Then the dealers are denoun- 
ced for selling worthless seeds. The few that, perchance survive, 
give an iinsatibfactory growth of stems and blossoms, for the sim- 
ple reason that the soil was n.ot properly prepared and weeds were 
not eradicated. Strong and healthy rose bushes are frequently 
taken from the rich ground of the florist and transplanted to soil 
so poor that weeds even will make cnly a sickly growth therein. 
Such a practice is like taking a cow that has always li^en well fed 
and requiring her to subsist on straw alone. Tct many intelligent 
people cannot understand why their effotts to cultivate flowers 
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shOttM teryniwgfe ^oh disooursgtpR failures. How can rose 
hw i frtti Be expected to grow luxuriaptlj aud blossom profusely, 
when hungry weeds, on every side are robbing the roots of the 
small amount of plant-food that exists in the soil ) 

TWa successful management of flowers will always depend on 
thorough cultivation of the soil, on judicious pruning and timely 
destruction of insect enemies. If auy one will be faithful at all 
proper times in the foregoing particulars, he will never be dis- 
heartened by failure. 

Most of us cultivate too many plants ; collection rather than 
selection is our aim ; but then the difficulty is to know which to 
choose where all are beautiful. **My husband always has twice 
as many plants as he has room for,” said a friend to me not long 
ago. “ Ah, ah 1” laughed the culpi'it, “ I never can refuse a good 
thing, and you know we like, at any rate, to keep up with our 
neighbours.” A very common, but nevertheless mistaken, notion 
is this of keeping abreast of our neighboiirs by cramming our gar. 
den with twice as many plants as it is capable of well containing. 
Much more praiseworthy is the spirit of rivalry when devoted to 
the culture of a few really choice plants, and much greater the 
pleasure they afford than a crowded assemblage of starvellings, 
however choice they may be. 

Single v. Double Flowers. — Is not the present prevalent fancy 
for single flowers of plants that produce double ones less a protest 
ngainst the bbango produced in the stuicture of the flower by 
florists, and rather a sort of floral sentiment that for the moment 
holds sway 1 In taste for flowers, and many other things we are 
held in a sort of fashionable chain. Let the excited fancy take 
flight after brilliant bedding displays, then the popular fancy 
fullows. So also does it in the case of carpet bedding ; then it 
swerves ofl to a dance after hardy plants, and then from double 
to single flowers, and so on. Probably we shall be told that this 
indicates, not an eccentricity of mind, that is proverbial amongst 
the masses, hut rather a reversion from feverish fancies back to a 
healthy state of mind ; but all who watch the waves of fancy 
which flow through the world wrill have to admit that none have 
stability, and another will soon succeed the previous one, obliterat- 
ing that and all ita impressions. The present taste ibr gawky 
single flowers of certain kinds is retrogressive. It naturally con- 
ducts back to the garment of Fig leaves and all its very primitive 
associations. Does any sane person prefer the Dog Rose to a La 
France, a Devonienfis, or a Marecbal Niel ? — a single Proony to 
a double one, or single Stocks, Carnations, Asters, Balsams, Mari- 

f olds, ay, or scores of similar things, to double ones ? Single 
lahlias and single Pyrethrums are re introduced as protests 
against the inevitable doubling of those flowers, but what are 
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they more than coloured Ox-eye Daisies f — big, staring yellow 
eyes that are coarse and monotonous, surrounded by single rows 
of thin loose petals. These serve very well to reproduce their 
kind, but of real floral beauties they have little. 

THE CULTIVATION OF ANNUALS. 

Evanescent as most of the annuals are, especially many of 
those generally cultivated in the open border, still when we oon< 
sider the variety of species^ now in cultivation and how extremely 
efleotive they are when well managed, and how easy of cultivation, 
the wonder is that they are not more extensively cultivated than 
they are. I do not mean that other plants should be discarded, 
but they might be much more generally employed to supply un< 
avoidable deficieucies. Instead of long reaches of naked shrubbery 
borders and meagre looking beds, such as one often sees, a really 
good show of bloom may be created, and that too with a compar- 
atively small Hmount of labour. Let us take for instance Asters 
— what a variety of form, colour, and habit of growth do we not 
obtain among them. We know that there is a prevailing idea 
among amateurs that this beautiful family is only amenable to 
pot culture in this country. Such, however, is far from being 
the case, for they may be either ribboned out in distinct shades 
of colour, or they may be massed or dotted amongst shrubberies ; 
in fact in whatever way they may be used they will thrive vigor- 
ously, and as regards brilliancy they have few equals. Now here 
is a plant of which a good supply may be obtained with a rela- 
tively small amount of labour. No fostering care during the 
rainy season is required in the case of this class of pbints ; opera- 
tions need not be commenced until the most trying time is passed, 
and then all that is necessary is a suitable position for raising the 
seed, and afterwaids a piece of well-prepared soil in the most shel- 
tered spot that can be found on which to plant them out with a 
suitable mat coveting to protect them in case of heavy rains. With 
one season’s experience, the amount of seed to be sown and the 
room required will be accurately ascertained. The seed should 
be sown in pans about the first week in October, and as soon as the 
young plants are fairly up they should be gradually inured to the 
air in order that they may become hardy and be kept dwarf and 
stockr. By the time they have made three or four leaves they will 
be in a suitable condition for transplanting ; prick them out in the 
beds of previously prepared soil already mentioned, from 4 in. to 6 
in. apart, here they may remain until required for use. It is highly 
important that the soil in which they are pricked out should have 
been thoroughly pulverised and faiily enriched, a sprinkling of 
soot worked into it will also be found beneficial. Many consider 
it necessary to piick the seedlings into pans a second time or pot 
them off singly ; this method however causes a vast amount of 
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after-labour in the way of watering, and cannot be practised 
on a large scale. By the plan just described labour is economized 
and the results are in every way more satisfactory for the following 
reasons : — The plants having a more extensive root run, develop 
much better, and when taken up with a good ball of fibre they 
thrive better than when turned out of a pot. Then again if there 
be a pressure of work, they may be thinned out and the rest 
left until there is time to attend to them ; some too may remain 
permanently to be potted when full grown if required for decora- 
tion, or to fill up blanks that will sometimes occur later in the 
season. The above treatment will apply with but slight modifica- 
tions to many other of the principal kinds of Annuals, such as Bal- 
sams, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, and I have also grown Pansies 
successfully by the same method. 

There are of course many kinds of Annuals which do not 
require even the labour and trouble just described, such as 
Candytuft, Calendula, Larkspurs, Mignonette, (kc., all of which 
may be sown where the plants are to remain and flower. In fact 
with the enormous variety of Annuals now in cultivation, a garden 
may be kept gay the whole season through, almost entirely 
without the aid of any other plants In order to effect this, a 
special study must be made of the times of sowing, i&c., so as 
to keep up a constant succession. I have known gardens in which 
a blaze of bloom was kept up through the entire year by means 
of Annuals which were sown and grown in pots expressly for 
that purpose ; they were plunged in the soil when nearly in bloom, 
and the stock being kept up, the beds were always in perfection, 
The labour certainly was great, but the result was most satis- 
factory, the beds being always gay and always varying. I cite 
this merely as an instance of what may be done with Annuals, 
and my object in recommending some of the principal kinds 
for more general cultivation, is to enable all to have a gay garden 
in season and to help where there is a large space to fill and 
but limited meaus to fill it. There are, of course, many other 
showy subjects which may with but a slight amount of care and 
management be made very useful plants, which instead of being 
merely seen as single specimens, should be massed in order to obtain 
a good effect. 

The many beautiful varieties of Annuals available for the 
decoration of our gardens are worthy of a much more extensive 
growth and a better cultural treatment than they generally re- 
ceive in this country, and when well grown will produce flowers 
of a size and brilliancy that will surprise many who are only 
accustomed to the weedy half-starved representatives so frequently 
seen in our gardens. Although Annuals will thrive fairly well in 
almost auy soil or situation, some little preparation of the ground 
is necessary to grow them to perfection, and the first consideration 
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18 to reduce the surface to a fine and even tilth, and if the soil is 
poor, working iu a liberal quantity 6( well-decayed manure. ^ For a 
general display, perhaps, the best time for sowiug is about the 
middle of October, and for a later successsioii, early iu No-vember^, 
Kegarding this, however, it is impossible to lay down any fixed 
rules, much depends not only on the season, but also the locality ; 
for instance, Larkspurs and N'emopbilas iu the North-West Pro^ 
vinces germinate freely if* sown immediately after the cessation 
of the rains, but in Lower Bengal they can rarely be induced to do 
so before the middle of November, that is after the cold season 
has fairly set iu. Nothing is gained by being too early, and fre- 
quently much is lost. An American writer on this subject 
says : — Wait a little longer, is a safe maxim to guide amateur 
gardeners. The seedsman is often blamed for selling unrvital 
seed when the fault has been the * previousness ’ of the planter. 
The grave uucertaiuries incidental to the germination of seeds at 
all seasons, are increased ten-fold under such conditions. A delay 
of a week may make all the difference between success and failure. 
Do not risk your time and labour by hasty seeding , or if you are 
tempted to sow at an unseasonable period, do not blame the seeds- 
man for selling seeds that will not grow.” 

THE SOWING OF SEEDS. 

The manner or mode of sowing seeds is perhaps of more 
importance than the time. Tlie three great eriors which the 
uninitiated are liable to fall into are — sowing too early, too deeply, 
and too thickly. Many seeds, especially small ones, require to be 
sown very shallow, or in other words to have little or no covering. 
But that is no reason why they should be cast upon the surface and 
exposed to light and air, for though there aie a few seeds that will 
grow on the surface fully exposed, the majority, however small, 
require some amount of covering. That covering should vary with 
the size of the seeds and should be at the least as thick as t he 
diameter of the seeds covered, and also sufficient to protect them 
from light and air. This is no easy matter sometimes, when some 
small seeds, such for instance as Lobelia e'peciom^ are sown iindei: 
glass. The sun soon dries the surface covering, and unless water 
be applied through a very fine rose, the fresh water is apt to wash 
off the covering soil and expose the bare seeds to the air. A good 
deal of this risk would he prevented were all seeds placed in the 
dark until they vegetated, at least all small seeds. Light is of no 
use, if not absolutely injurious, and seeds would often far sooner 
germinate were they placed in darkness until tbey began to grow. 
Of course with the first signs of life they must l e moved into the 
light and receive watering and other attentions needed by plants. 
More seeds, however, .are probably killed by sowing or covering too 
deeply than too thinly. It is no uncommon thing, especially among 
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the inexperienoed, to cover small seeds with a I in. or even ^ in. 
of soil. Thousands so deeply covered, perish. The germs either 
never come to life at all or are quite unable to cope with such a 
huge mass or weight of covering earth. Thick sowing is also to be 
reprobated. From the way in which valuable seeds are huddled 
together and thrown broadcast into heaps, one would think that 
they were the most worthless things in the world and land the 
most costly. There cannot be a greater fault or extravagance 
than over-crowding seeds. It undermines the constitution of 
plants at starting, and it is long before they outgrow the evil 
effects of such treatment. Each seed should have room to grow 
without injuring its neighbour. Of course seed of small plants 
may be sown much more thickly than those of larger ones, but 
relatively they ought not to be sown thicker. Each plant should 
have sufficient space to develop its cotyledons (seed leaves) and one 
leaf before it is thinned or pricked out. 

After sowing, the cultivation of Annuals raised in the open 
ground is extremely simple. An early and vigorous thinning out 
of the clumps or patches being nearly all that is necessary to 
ensure an abundance of fine plants with a profusion of handsome 
flowers. Various methods are adopted in sowing, but perhaps 
the simplest and best plan for garden decoration is to sow in 
shallow furrows in circles of from twelve to eighteen inches in 
diameter, or in rows or drills, the distance apart to be regulated 
according to the height of the plants when fully grown. When 
this is done in dry weather, an excellent plan is to fill the drills 
with water and allow it to settle before sowing, carefully covering 
the seeds with the soil removed by the operation and pressing 
down firmly with a trowel or a spade. Such large seeds as Nas- 
turtiums, Lupins and Sweet Peas may be covered to the depth of 
an inch, Convolvulus Major not quite so deep ; smaller seeds, 
such as Mignonette, <ko., require but a slight covering, whilst 
very small seeds should be thinly scattered on the surface and 
gently raked in. Annuals may also be sown broadcast in mixture 
in beds or patches in waste places, shrubberies, <kc., and have a 
very pleasing efifect. The most useful soil for raising plants from 
seeds in pots is composed of about equal parts of good rich loam, 
leaf mould and well-decayed manure, thoroughly incorporated 
with a sufficiency of coarse sand to render the whole fairly porous. 
In filling in pots, pans, <ko., with soil, it is of the first importance, 
after providing ample drainage, that the soil should be pressed 
down firmly before sowing the seeds, which will have the effect of 
providing a much more even moisture and certainty of germina- 
tion than can be had by sowing in a loose and porous surface. 
Sow the seeds thinly, distributing as evenly as you can, and cover 
as lightly as possible with a sprinkling of fine soil, and after sub- 
mitting them to a slight pressure, give them a gentle watering 
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and place in a shady position, covering them either with mats, 
canvas, or any similar material till they have germinated. I 
know that this practice is opposed to the ideas of many experi- 
enced gardeners, who will not be convinced that light is in no 
way essential to induce germination, but has, on the contrary, a 
retarding effect; such is, however, undoubtedly the case. Mr. 
H. Cannell, who is probably the most successful raiser of Florists’ 
Flowers in Europe, says : 

Sow your seeds in the usual way, only cover up and keep 
in total darkness until they begin to peep above the soil, then 
gently and gradually expose them to light, j^ll this is so feasible 
that every sensible person will at once and for ever adopt it, and 
the success of all good seed will follow and become a lasting prac- 
tice and benefit. For years past excellent treatises have been 
written, practical men have adopted shading their seed-pans with 
paper, and others with a glass vessel of water, various coloured 
glass, &c., all of which but slightly approach this system, and why 
it has not become a general practice long since I am wholly 
at a loss to say. The advantage and success of this system is so 
apparent that it only requires to be once known to become uni- 
versally adopted , first, when a frame, pot or pan is covered com- 
pletely, it ensures one uniform moisture and temperature ; con- 
sequently every seed possessing the merest life will be sure to 
grow, and also save that continual watching — so necessary in the 
old style — and lessen to a minimum the anxiety of raising valu- 
able seed.” 

When the plants have reached a size at which they can be 
handled, the choicer varieties should be carefully pricked out into 
pots, pans, or boxes, shading them till well established and then 
gradually inuring them to the sun. This will enable them to 
make strong sturdy plants, with plenty of roots that will trans- 
plant well and produce an abundance of handsome flowers* 

Transplanting , — This should always be done if possible in 
moist cloudy weather, but should it be hot and sunny, seed-beds, 
pots, &o., should have a liberal watering before the plants are 
removed, taking care not to let the young roots or fibres get dry 
by too long exposure to the sun and air. Water immediately after 
planting, and shade from the sun till the plants are established. 
It is an excellent plan to cover each plant with a small flower pot 
during the day, removing it at night ; by this system transplanting 
may take place with safety in the hottest weather. 

Looseness of Surface , value and importance of frequently 
stirring the surface soil cannot fairly be over-estimated in its 
beneficial results to all kinds of garden crops and flowering plants. 
The soil should never be allowed to caka or harden, but after rain 
or watering, should he carefully gone over, and the surface broken 
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or loosened with some aiioh implement aa a trowel, or hoe, and 
the slight admission of air thus obtained will give a great impetus 
to the growth of the plants. 

Prologation of the Blooming Period. — In most kinds of An- 
iiuhIs the time of flowering may be considerably lengthened by 
onrefuily picking off the seed pods or vessels when the flowers 
are past their best, or beginning to decay. This prevents the 
plants ripening seeds and induces a continuance of blooming and 
vigour. 

Liquid Manure and Watering — Liquid Manure, a hen judi- 
ciously applied, is very heneBcia), especially to plants whose roots 
are confined, as in pots, &o., but should never be given to very 
young plants nor oftener than twice a week, and then not in extrav- 
agant quantities. An excellent Liquid Manure can be easily 
made by filling an old tub about half full of fresh cow-dung or 
horse-droppings, fill up with water, and stir occasionally a day 
or two before using, and fill up with fresh water from time to 
time as the liquid is used, till the quality is exhausted. Soot also 
makes an excellent manure when mixed in the proportion of six 
quarts to a hogshead of water. Guano Water ^ made by adding 
one ounce of guano to about six gallons of water, is highly stim- 
ulating to most kinds of flowering plants and bulbs. All seeds 
when sown should have a gentle watering with a fine rose water- 
pot, and on no account should they be allowed to become dry 
when germination has once commenced. Plants in pots should 
only he watered as often as the surface of the soil becomes dry, 
and not daily or periodically, regardless of the state of dryness, 
as is erroneously practised by some amateurs, to the frequent injury 
and sometimes destruction of the plant. 

ARRANGEMENT OF COLOURS. 

It is probably a better understood, and in some respects an 
easier matter, to propagate and cultivate the necessary stock of 
plants to fill up a Flower Garden, than to arrange them according 
to the laws of colour, or so as to produce a pleasing and harmoni- 
ous effect. In many respects even those who are beat versed 
in the principles which ought to guide the gardener in this im- 
portant matter, have difiOiculties to contend with which are un- 
known to the most intelligent colour-theorist. One of these 
difficulties — and one that is not easily overcome — arises out of the 
varieties of height and habit of the plants, which are to the 
gardener what paints are to the painter. Another very formid- 
able one is the unsui tableness of many garden designs, especially 
in those where the beds are very large and too close together, or, 
what is equally unfavorable, they may be long and narrow, and 
much too near the points from which they can be critically viewed. 
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Under snob circumstances it is not unifrequently most difficult 
to apply the principles of either harmony oi^ contrast of colours, 
and at the same time give essential prominence to sftnmetry ; 
modification is therefore forced upon the gardener, and, oon8e> 
quently, very much depends on good taste and long aihd careful 
observation in combining plants of various heights and in dealing 
with designs which are unsuitable for purely soient|6o arrange- 
ment. But at the same time there are few places, not even in the 
smallest of gardens, which do not afford an opportunity to some 
extent for a definite system of arrangement. A single bed in an 
isolated position, may be made to display the effects of either 
harmony or contrast, or both, in flower gardening, and even where 
such difficulties as I have named exist, there is no doubt, as 1 
have previously remarked, that glaring errors are only to be 
avoided by having a knowledge of the simple elemehtary principles 
which govern the harmony and contrast of colours. Experienced 
practitioners have generally by them a plentiful store of notes 
carefully made in former years when the flowers were in their 
prime. Each combination of plants that, though not strictly in 
accordance to scientific dicta, has been chaste and pleasing, has 
been carefully noted ; and the planting of a flower garden to such 
becomes a work of much less difficulty than to the inexperienced. 
But it is impossible to apply individual practice to a great variety 
of circumstances and designs, and for that reason theory is here 
of more than usual importance. 

Arrangement of Colours in accordance to the law of contrast , — 
The experiment of admitting a ray of sunlight through an aperture 
into a dark room, and after it enters making it pass through a 
triangular glass prism on to a white wall on the opposite side of 
the room, analyses the light and shows us of what colours it is 
composed. Immediately on passing through the prism it is dis- 
persed and forms on the wall an oblong figure of seven different 
colours. This is in fact light analysed and its component parts 
shown, analogous to the way a chemist acts upon matter. Mew- 
ton, the great philosopher, has denominated these seven colours 
simple or homogeneous. 

The better to understand the arrangement and relation of 
these prismatic colours, let them be printed on a circular oard in 
the order and proportion exhibited by the prismatic spectrum 
and rainbow. The circle is divided into 360 degrees, wiMcbAilows 
space for each colour in the same proportion as in the spectrum, 
namely violet, 80° ; indigo, 40° ; blue, 60° ; greeoi 60® j yellow, 
48° ; orange, 27° ; red, 46°. 

Here we have the simple prismatic colours arranged in the 
same order and proportions as are demonstrated by the prismatic 
experiment, only in a circular instead of an oblong form, in which 
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latter, as produced bj the prismatic rays, violet forms one extreme 
and i^ed the other. Red, blue and yellow have been termed the 
three primary colours because the others can be produced by 
mixing these in different proportions ; and it will be observed 
that the other colours, — violet, indigo, blue and orange — are 
intermediate to their arrangement in the. spectrum. Now in order 
to ascertain correctly which are the contrasting colours, we will 
take violet, and wishing to find its contrasting colour we have only 
to find out which colour is directly opposite to it on the diagram, 
now if we draw a line from the centre of the space occupied by 
violet to the opposite side of the circle, its terminal end will be 
in green, but near to yellow, which determines that the contrasting 
colour to violet is green with a little yellow mixed, or bluish 
green, and so on, by drawing a line from the centre of the re- 
maining arc — the end of the diametric line — determines the con- 
trasting colour. 


M. Buffon, a good many years ago, made an interesting dis- 
covery, which is practically very useful, and very closely ap- 
proaches in correctness the diagram principal in determining the 
colours which contrast. He discovered that if a wafer be placed 
on a white sheet of paper and gazed steadily at for a few seconds, 
and then the eye removed to another part of the paper, a spect- 
rum of the same size as the wafer, and of its contrasting colour, 
will be seen. The spectras are, however, rendered more distinct 
when the wafers are looked at on a datk ground and tho eye then 
directed to a white ground. This simple fact is the reason why 
black printing is more comfortably and easily read on a white 
ground than red, for red would have a contrasting green spectrum 
floating before the eyes on a white ground ; white being the 
contrast to black, the spectrum is presented in such a combina- 
tion. By this simple process, as well as by the aid of the diagram 
mentioned, the colours at the disposal of the flower gardener can 
be arranged according to the law of contrast. The following is 
a table of the colours and their contrasts 


Black 

White 

Red, 

Orange, 

Yellow, 

Green, 

Blue, 

Indigo, 

Violet, 


White. 

Black, 

Bluish-Green. 

Blue. 

Indigo. 

Reddish-Violet. 

Orange. 

Orange-Yellow. 

Bluish-Green. 


These are the contrasting colours as determined according to 
Buffbn’s spectrum discovery, and it will be found that these 
results closely correspond with those determined by the rules of 
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the diagram. The merest tyro will find the applioatkm of these 
rules of great service in the arrangement of flowers on the princi- 
ple of contrast. Of course there are intermediate shades to be 
dealt with not embraced by the colours included in the spectrum, 
and just in the proportion as these shades approach the various 
prismatic colours, so must the rules be modihed and applied. 
Buffon’s system can always be resorted to as a guide sufficiently 
correct for all practical purposes, and followed as closely as the 
various shades and diflei^ent heights of plants will allow, cannot 
fail to be of great service in flower-garden arrangements. 

Arrangement of Colours according to the law of harmony , — 
Colours are said to harmonize when different shades blend insen- 
sibly into each other. This is easily determined by any one who 
has a peiception of, or, what is generally termed, &n eye for, 
colour. Harmonizing colours can be as readily determined by the 
use of the diagram which has been described in order to show 
those that contrast. That which harmonizes with any original 
colour is always next the original and between it and the contrast- 
ing colour in the order of the diagram. Following out this it will 
be seen that red is the harmonizing colour to orange, blue to 
violet, yellow to white, and so on. 

Practically speaking, harmonizing colours are considered 
more easily detected than those that contrast ; take for instance 
red or scarlet, dark, pink, pale pink, and white, and place them 
in the order named, and a pleasing harmony from red down to 
white is the result. The transition is gentle and beautiful, some- 
thing like a plaintive melody in music. Then again take a purple 
flowering plant with a shade of red in it and place it near a 
crimson, or let a golden-leaved plant be associated with another 
species having silvery foliage, and a most delicate and pleasing 
harmony is produced, and becomes delicious food to that man who 
“ does not live by bread alone.” 

These examples are enough to show what is conveyed by the 
term harmony of colours ; and there are few things that afford 
more pleasure to an eye, however slightly trained to colour, than 
the contemplation of the soft gradations that may be worked out 
in a bed of flowers associated according to the principle of har- 
mony. It is somewhat degrading to the art to look upon it merely 
as a means of embellishment capable only of tickling the eye. 

Harmony and contrast may also be illustrated with charming 
effect in one design or bed. What, for instance, can be more 
lovely than a centre of yellow, with a corresponding zone of white 
finished off with a fringe of blue or purple } The two centre 
colours harmonize while the blue contrasts; or if two contrasting 
colours — yellow and blue — are mixed in the centre of a bed, and 
edged with red, which harmonizes with the orange, the effect is 
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very fine. In filling a bed with three oolonrs in distinct zones, 
the two harmonizing colours should always be in the centre and 
the contra 9 ting colour as a margin, and 1 prefer the softest 
colour always in the centre. This system of planting is partiou* 
larly applicable to an isolated place, because the eye comprehends 
and grasps the design better with the soft colour in the centre 
than at the. margin. With a strong colour for a centre the eye 
is tyrannically attracted to the weight of heavy colouring. 

When plants of various heights and habits have to be dealt 
with, the symmetry of the bed should not be sacrificed even in 
deference to the laws of colours which certain plants will set at 
defiance. Taste must in such cases step in and take the place of 
the rigid rules of science, but it requires much observation and 
practice to avoid incongruous arrangements. The late Dr. Lind- 
ley once wrote some articles in the Gardeners' Chronicle^ contend* 
ing that symmetry was of greater importance than any arrange- 
ment of colours, and pointed to the capricious ways in which 
nature arranged various colours in individual flowers. But he 
might also have pointed to many combinations which are in 
accordance with recognised principles of harmony and contrast — 
even to the crimson-tipped Daisy ” with its yellow disc and 
white zone in beautiful harmony, and its crimson tips in illustra- 
tion of the principle of contrast and harmony too. To a certain 
extent the learned Doctor was correct, but it would be a sad 
sacrifice to accept his position as a rule. 

Where plants are of various heights, and when it is desirable 
to associate a dwarfer and taller plant in one bed, much can be 
done towards achieving this successfully by throwing a portion of 
the soil from that part of the bed or border where the taller 
things are to be planted on to the space designed for the dwarfer. 
As a general rule, however, the taller plants should be put in the 
largest beds and vice versd ; and all beds exceeding 12 or 14 feet 
in diameter should be planted with two or more colours, in order 
to relieve the heavy mass of colour ; and, as already referred to, 
the strongest colours should he at the margin, in the case of iso- 
lated beds particularly. In planting a group of beds on the com- 
plementary principle, the centre or key bed should never be the 
most brilliant as it is often made. The stronger colours should 
be towards the extremities of the design ; for, as any one who has 
studied the matter knows, with soft tones towards the centre and 
brighter hued beds towards the outside, the eye takes in and can 
master the design much better than with the bold colours at the 
centre. 

All geometrical designs should have each corresponding bed 
planted not only with the same colours, but with the same plants, 
if possible, otherwise the unity of expression which should charac- 
terise all such designs will be destroyed. 
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VARIETIES. 

In this country we have a very much larger field from which 
to make a selection than those residing in a more temperate cli- 
mate, for under this head we must include a very large number 
of species which are ordinarily cultivated as biennials or perenui- 
als, amongst which may be mentioned Antirrhinums, Pansies, 
Daisies, Carnations, Cinerarias, Dianthus, Hollyhocks, Myosotis, 
Petunias, Py rethrums, and also Verbenas. 

The first conbideration should be to obtain good seeds, and those 
who have but little erperience should invest their money cautiously 
in a few of the more hardy and popular kinds. Hklf-a>dozeu 
good plants well cultivated, will give more pleasure than twice 
their nuroher neglected. Always be careful to get seeds suited 
to the purposes for which they are intended. If a climber be 
desired to cover a fence or trellis, the Morning Glory, the climbing 
Nasturtium, and similar plants will give satisfaction ; while some 
of the more tender climbers will not be likely to come up if 
planted in such a situation as this, and if they do happen to grow, 
will not cover the place designed for them, and disappointment 
will be the result. If the object be a brilliant, showy bed on the 
lawn or in the border, the Petunia, Phlox Drummondi, Verbena, 
&c., will meet one’s wishes ; while a bed of Mignonette, or any 
of the smaller or less showy fiowers, would be entirely out of 
place. If flowers of taller growth be desired for a showy bed more 
in the back-ground, the Zinnia, the French Marigold, Datura, <ko,, 
are admirably adapted, while some very beautiful dwarf-growing 
flowers would be worthless ; even good flowers are sometimes con- 
demned merely because they are out of their proper places. For 
instance, it would be wrong to sow Calceolaria and Cineraria, 
and other very delicate seeds in the open ground and in soils 
where a Cabbage would hardly condescend to grow. The best 
soil for most flowers, and especially for young plants, and for seed- 
beds, is a mellow loam, containing so much sand that it will not 
bake after hard showers. If we have not such a soil, we must, 
of course, use the best we have, and as but little success is to be 
anticipated with delicate seeds in a stiff, clay soil, advantage must 
be taken of the various plans to ensure their proper germination. 
It is useless U> try to grow good flowers on a poor, or a hard, un- 
broken soil, or in a bed choked with weeds. In either case the 
plants become dwarfed, arrive at maturity too early, and flower 
and ripen their seeds before they have attained half their natural 
size, and about the time a good robust plant would be forming 
its buds Such a soil can be much improved by a little sand, or 
ashes and manure and by pretty constant working. It must not 
however, be handled when too wet. The flower garden should 
always be so drained that no water will stand on or near the sur- 
face. The manner in which seeds are sown is another important 
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matter, and one in which beginners are most likely to fail. One 
** forget” may ruin a whole sowing of the choicest seeds. Of course, 
there are some kinds of seeds that are robust and that will grow, 
no matter how they are treated; but others require careful treat- 
ment. Many seem to think that seeds will grow anywhere and 
under any ciroumstanoes. They have learned that seeds of some 
trees and plants will grow without planting and care ; and from 
these facts they get the idea that it is of little importance how or 
where seeds are sown, provided they are in the ground. But it 
should be considered that such seeds are usually large, and produce 
stronger and more robust plants than those used in the garden, 
and that thus they are enabled to bear more hardships and to 
live under more unfavourable circumstances. Another fact should 
be remembered — that not one seed in a thousand matured by our 
forest trees and shrubs produces a living plant. A forest tree 
will produce seed enough for an acre of closely set plants, and 
perhaps not a dozen will grow. We cannot afford to purchase 
costly seeds and lose such a large proportion, which we shall do if 
we plant in the same manner. If cultivators would be satisfied 
with only the most hardy and prolific fiowets, such as would take 
care of themselves, they might pursue a careless system of planting 
and cultivation, and fill their grounds with plants ; but they crave 
for flowers that are not natural to our climate — those that flourish 
in other climes and undei more genial skies — their dazzling beauty^ 
their delicious fragrance, must be secured at almost any cost of 
time and labour. This is all very well ; but having made up our 
minds to possess such treasures, we must pay the price — we must 
study their habits and tieat them accordingly. 

SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 

This will of course depend upon the way in which the plants 
are to be grown, whether intended for pot culture, to be raised in 
pans and then transplanted, or for sowing at once in the open 
ground. The latter method is one that recommends itself to a 
large class of amateurs who, though desirous of seeing their 
gardens as gay as their neighbours’, do not care either to under- 
take the trouble or expense entailed by adopting either of the 
former methods. I will therefore first give a short list of 
varieties specially adapted for sowing in the open air. One of 
the first that will recommend itself is the Candytuft, of which 
there are now several shades of colour ranging from pure white 
to deep crimson. Most of the Candytufts are garden varieties, 
but all are so good and distinct as to be well worth growing ; 
and besides being useful in beds and borders, they are also well 
adapted for rook work or banks, in either of which positions they 
spread rapidly and flower profusely. Calliopsis, too, are very 
showy annuals, having brilliantly coloured flowers, the most note- 
worthy amongst them is C. hicolor^ a very bright and effective 
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kind, and the C. oardaminifolia varieties. Calliopsis should not 
be sown till the end of October as it is very sensitive of 
damp, and if sown too early almost invariably succumbs to 
the drst shower. The annual varieties of Chrysanthemum are 
also very fine, and when better known are sure to be largely grown, 
as the flowers besides being of large size and fine form, are beauti- 
fully marked and of great value in a out state. Besides the single 
varieties, there are several double ones, the flowers of which are 
as large as marigolds, to which in form and appearance they bear a 
close resemblance. If sown by the end of October they will 
commence to bloom in x February, and continue on till the com- 
mencement of the rains. Being strong growers, from three to 
five in a patch are quite sufficient, as they require much space. 
All the Clarkias, of which there are many varieties, are well worth 
having and they do well in moderately good soil. Convolvolus 
minor should be largely grown for bedding in the N.-W. P., a 
purpose for which its dwarf habit and continuous blooming qualities 
render it specially suited, and where their rich blue an<i violet 
colours make them particularly telling. Eschcholtzias, too, such 
as E. aurantiaca, E Californica and E. Mandarin, are wonderfully 
showy, and will grow almost anywhere as regards soil, but they 
like sun, and when exposed to its influence send up their large 
gorgeous Tulip-like flowers in the greatest profusion. 

Godbtias AND EvBBLASTiNQb. — Godetias are all so strikingly 
beautiful that no garden should be without them, and they are 
amongst the easiest annuals to flower. G. Whitneyi is the largest 
and finest ; this variety bears flowers of a satiny crimson blush 
colour, and in good soil they measure quite four inches across. 
In shape and appearance they are Mallow-iike, but the plant has 
thick lanoe-shaped leaves, and is very compact in habit, and 
blooms with remarkable freedom. The next in point of merit are 
Lady Albemarle, The Bride, Duchess of Albany and Princess of 
Wales, all of which, and several others, are garden varieties that 
have originated from the first named, but are different in shade 
and in the rich marking of their blossoms. Helichrysums, better 
known as Everlastings, are invaluable both for decorative purposes 
in borders and for the embellishment of vases in rooms, where, if 
gathered before they become too fully expanded and dried in the 
shade, they last fresh and preserve their colour for a very long 
period. Helichrysums are not very particular as to soil and will 
flourish almost anywhere, but like sun and a warm dry situation 
where they grow to perfection. 

Larkspurs and Lupins. — Larkspurs are exceedingly showy 
annuals, good alike for beds and borders, as they may be had both 
tall and dwarf, and their flowering habit is quite unsurpassed. 
Seed of these should not be sown till November or before the cold 
weather bas well set in. Lupins, with their large, long spikes of 
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Pea-ahaped ilowera, are also very showy border plants, where the 
large kinds should be grown singly, but the smaller sorts, such as 
A. affinus, may be grown in clumps. Poor sandy soil suit Lupins 
well^ and they bloom better in it than in that which is rich. 

Mignonette and Nasturtiums. — Mignonette is too well 
known and appreciated to require more than a passing notice, but 
common Mignonette is now so far eclipsed by the newer varie- 
ties, such as Miles’ Hybrid Spiral, Maohet, Giant Pyramidal, and 
Victoria, as to look, comparatively speaking a mere weed. Nas- 
turtiums have also long been favorites, and they have been improv- 
ed to that degree as to render them amongst the most desirable 
of plants to have in a garden, for if there is an unsightly object, 
to cover, one has only to put in a few seeds of the climbing kinds, 
and they will soon be up and adorn it with beauty ; or if there 
are beds to fill where a display of vivid colours is required, we 
have*ouiy to turn to the Tom Thumb section to obtain all that 
is needed. These kinds are dwarf and compact, and send up a 
profusion of their large brilliant blossoms. Unlike most annuals, 
they bloom best in poor soil : when grown in that of a deep rich 
character they run too much to leaf, and are not so short jointed 
and close in habit. 

Sweet Peas — Must not be forgotten, as with a few patches of 
them in the borders running up twiggy sticks, or a row in the 
garden, there is always something to help to fill up the flower 
basket and dress up epergnes. As there are so many sorts, 
except where a special colour is required, the best plan is to get 
a large packet of mixed seeds and sow them together, in which 
manner the blending of the diflerent shades produce a pleasing 
effect. To have Sweet Peas strong, they should be sown early, and 
to keep up a supply it is well to make another sowing later on if 
necessary. 

Nemophilas — Are very beautiful, dwarf and floriferous, and the 
well-known N. insignis is still one of the best of them. Sow at 
the commencement of November. 

The above list by no means exhausts the many beautiful 
plants that can be raised from seed in the open ground. It 
merely furnishes a selection of reliable kinds that can be depended 
upon. The following may also be grown in beds or borders, but 
being more tender, must first be raised in pots or boxes under 
shelter, and planted out when sufficiently large. 

Antirrhinums. — The old familiar Snap Dragon still retains 
its position as one of the most useful bedding plants we possess ; 
easily raised from seed, growing vigorously and blooming con- 
tinuously for months. Seed may be sown any time from October 
Ist, to ths middle of November, but the earlier the better. Use a 
light rich soil, scatter the seed thinly over the surface and cover 
with a pane of glass, over this place a layer of moss to keep out 
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the light, or an old newspaper will answer the same purpose ; 
watch carefully, and as soon as they commence to germinate re- 
move the glass at once ; gradually, inure the seedlings to the air 
and light, but protect carefully from heavy rains ; red ants have a 
peculiar partiality for the seed of this plant, so they must be care- 
fully guarded against. 

Asters. — It is to be feared that many people refrain from grow- 
ing these beautiful Annuals under the impression that they are 
very difficult to grow ; such is not however the case, good Asters 
may be grown as easily as good Pansies or t*ood Petunias, in fact 
frequently with much less trouble ; the main thing is to make a 
good start by inducing the seed to germinate, and then the only 
real difficulty has been surmounted. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that the seed soon loses its vitality and must be kept very 
carefully to insure its germinating ; the slightest carelessness in 
exposing it to a damp atmosphere, even for a very short time, 
invariably destroys its vegetative powers. Of the imbricated 
varieties none equal the Victoria Aster. The Chrysanthemum- 
flowered and Bouquet Asters are very dwarf and floriferous, and 
Truffaut’s Peeony Perfection is a strong grower with immense 
flowers. The Quilled Globe Asters are very beautiful when well 
grown, and are worthy of special care. It is only necessary here 
to say that they should have from the first a light, rich, porous 
soil and liberal treatment. 

Daisies. — The modest Daisy is a favorite with every one, and is 
most easily raised from seed, and it is certainly surprising that 
they are not more generally grown. They require the same treat- 
ment as recommended for Antirrhinums. The seedlings, as soon as 
they are large enough to handle, should be pricked out into pans 
or boxes about an inch apart, where they may remain till they 
are strong enough for bedding out or for plantiug into their 
blooming pots. 

Dianthus. — The various forms of Dianthus Cbineusis are 
amongst the most useful annuals grown in our Indian Gardens. 
Seed should be sown in pans of light rich soil as thinly as possible, 
and be transplanted into their blooming quarters as soon as they 
have made six or eight leaves, placing them six to eight inches 
apart in the beds. D. diademetm Jlore pleno is undoubtedly the 
gem of the family, the flowers being extremely large and inten- 
sely double, embracing ail the various tints of lilac, orimson, 
purple and maroon, the fringed edges of the petals being pure 
white or black. Dianthus Ladniatvs flore pleno closely resembles 
the above, but the petals are more fantastically marked and the 
edges deeply lacinated. i>. hyhridm produces handsome flowers 
of various shades of colour, and more closely resembles the old 
fashioned garden Pink than any of the preceding. 2>. Chmemis 
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yZoTtf plmo is another distinct olaas, prodiioing dense heads of 
fantastically marked flowers, in habit of growth somewhat resem- 
bling the Sweet William. 

Lobelias. — The seed requires the same treatment as recom- 
mended for Daisies. These are amongst the most useful of all 
bedding plants, and form a most pleasing contrast to many of the 
more gorgeously coloured varieties, they are therefore specially 
adapted for edgings of beds and borders. 

Pholxss. — Phlox Drummond! and its many varieties are 
quite distinct from the species and varieties of perennial Phlox, 
They are all useful plants for bedding, as they continue to bloom 
throughout the season. They flower freely, and their blossoms 
are richly coloured and of many hues, which makes them useful in 
a cut state. The seed should be sown any time during October, in 
pans or boxes under shelter, and the seedlings when large enough, 
should be pricked off into other pans of rich light soil. When 
gradually hardened off they will be ready to plant out early in 
November. 

Petunias. — The Petunia although a perennial can only be 
successfully grown as an annual in the plains, and as such form 
an excellent bedding plant. It may be treated in all respects 
the same as recommended for Daisies, but care must be taken 
that the plants are not bedded out until all danger of heavy 
rain is over. They will generally commence to bloom in January, 
and will continue to flower freely until destroyed by the rains. 

Stocks and Wallflowers. — The many varieties of Double 
Stock are exceedingly beautiful, fragrant and useful Annuals but 
neither these nor German Wallflowers can be recommended for 
culture in Bengal, though they thrive splendidly in the North- 
West Provinces, 

WATERING. 

The great aim in the cultivation of Annuals is to secure a 
quick, vigorous, healthy growth. To insure this, the plants must 
be kept legularly and plentifully supplied with water, and occa- 
sionally drenching the soil with weak liquid manure will be found 
of great benefit to nearly every description of piant’^. 

CULTIVATION IN POTS. 

It is customary in this country to grow a large variety of 
Annuals in pots or pans, and if proper attention is paid to them 
they may be cultivated most successfully in this way. *The pots 
should be filled with the same compost as that recommended for 
sowings in the open ground, careful attention being given to 
their proper drainage. After the plants are well established they 
must be kept liberally supplied with water, and a dressing of weak 
liquid manure should be given at least once a weak. It is 
advisable, when convenient, to sink the pots up to the rim in the 
ground until the plants oommenoe flowering. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST 

OF 

Annuals, Perennials, &c. 

WITH CULTURAL NOTES. 

ABRONTA. Nat. Order, Nt/cta^inacece. 

A small family of very floriferous Annuals, of a trailing habit, 
with succulent stems, flowers somewhat resembling those of the 
Verbena. Seed should be sown early in October either in the open 
ground or in pans. To grow them to perfection they require a 
light, rich soil, with plenty of drainage, for if water lodges near 
the stem they are very apt to damp off. If properly grown they 
will bloom freely by February, and continue in flower till the 
approach of the hot season, when they will at once die ofiP. Some 
cultivators recommend that the outer skin of the seed should be 
peeled off before sowing. The following are the best varieties : — 
A. arenaria, with yellow flowers, and A, umbellata and A. fragrans^ 
both with rose coloured flowers. 

ABUTILON. Nat. Order, Mhlvaceroe. 

Splendid flowering shrubs with beautiful bell-shaped flowers, 
two to three inches in diameter ; continues in bloom throughout 
the year. Sow seeds in pans during September and October and 
plant out when about 3 inches high in good rich soil, will flower 
freely the first season. Sow in the Hills in April or May. 

ACACIA. Nat. Order, Mimoaece. 

The genus Acacia is well represented in the native flora of 
India, but most of these grow to such a large size as to be inadmis- 
sible in gardens ; Acacia lophanta is, however, an exception to this 
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rule. It has a close, compact, and erect habit, which permits it 
to be closely associated with fiowering plauts without shading them. 
By confining it to a single stem we get the fullest size and grace 
of which the leaves are capable. It may be raised from seed as 
easily as any annual and in six months makes fine plants for deco- 
ration. 

ACROCLINfUM. Nat. Order, Composites. 

A very handsome species of 
everlasting, easily cultivated in 
this country. Seed should be 
sown with the other annuals in 
October, and if planted in a good 
soil will grow to a height of 
about three feet, and be in full 
bloom esrly in February, when it 
forms a veiy att I active object Va- 
rieties: — A. roseum and A. album. 
Donlde varieties of both of these 
species have recently been intro- 
duced and are certainly a won- 
derful improvement on the origi- 
nal forms. Sow in April in the 
Hills. 

ADONIS AUTUMNALIS. Nat. Order, Ranunculacees . 

This is also known as Flos adorns or Pheasant’s Eye. It grows 
to the height of about one foot, 
and when sown in large masses 
has a very pretty effect. It is 
not, however, adapted for plant- 
ing out singly, as the plants indi- 
vidually have rather a straggling 
appearance. The flowers are of 
a bright scarlet hue. The seed 
should be sown in October, in 
the place where the plants are 
intended to remain, as it does 
not bear transplanting well. It 
thrives best in a damp, shady 
situation. There are also several 
other varieties of Admis but most 
of them have very insignificant 
flowers, and are hardly admissible in a garden. 

ALONSOA. Nat. Order, Scrophulariacees. 

A small group of annuals, but rarely seen in this country, of 
a neat habit, with peculiar shaped, and not very attractive flowers. 
Seed should be sown in October in the place where the plants 
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are intended to remain. They require no care beyond being kept 
liberally supplied with water. The best known variety amongst 
118 is J, incisifolia^ but in addition to this, there are A. grandiflora^ 
linifoliOy myrtifoUa and Warczewkzi The colour of the flower in all 
the varieties is much the same, namely, a rather dull scarlet, 
except the latest addition to this family A, albijlora the flowers of 
which are creamy white. 


AGERATUM. Nat. Order, Compositce* 

A small group of very handsome showy Annuals that grow to 
perfection in this country during the cold season. They require a 

very light, rich, sandy soil. The 
seeds should be sown in pots in 
August or September, and as soon 
as the plants are strong enough, 
they should be planted out in the 
border. They must be carefully 
shaded till well established. The 
following are among the best 
varieties : — 

A. eoolestiimm nauutu. 

A. Lasseauxi. 

A. mexicnnum. 

A. mexicanum rnbrnm. 

A. odoratum. 

A. Imperial Dwarf Blue. 

A. „ „ White. 

A. Countess of Stair. 



Ageratum, Imperial Dwarf. 


ALYSSUM. — Nat. Order, Brassicaceoe. 



Altssum, LtTTLs Gem. 


Sweet Alyssum or 
Koniga maritirna is an 
unpretending little an- 
nual but deliciously 
scented ; should be grown 
in large masses, the new 
dwarf variety Little Gem 
is a great improvement 
on the old form and 
should certainly find a 
place in every garden, 
seed should be sown im- 
mediately after the rains 
in the place where the 
plants are to remain. 

AMARANTHUS.— 
Nat, Order, Amaran* 
iaceas. 
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This extensive family is so well known in this country that it 
is hardly necessary to give any hints as to its cultivation here ; 
in fact it will succeed anywhere, and under almost any treatment, 
provided it is kept liberally supplied with moisture. The seed is 
best sown early in July, in pans, and the plants put out in the 
open ground as soon as they are sufiioiently strong. The soil for 
them should not be made too rich. Otherwise they are apt to 
grow coarse, and do not then colour freely. A large number of 
new varieties have been introduced during the past few years, the 
best of which undoubtedly are the following : 


Amabanthus Bicolor Rubes.— O ne of the most brilliantly coloured 
varieties yet introduced, very effective in large masses. 

Amaranthus Caudatus.— (X o«>e he/t hletdvig,) An exceedingly graceful 
free flowering ornamental plant, about two feet high. 

Amaranthus Henderi.— F oliage rosy camine, orange, golden yellow 
and olive green, a beautiful drooping variety. 



Amaranthus Marqaritae. 


Amarathus Mar- 
OARITAE. — A 8]^len- 
did novelty entirely 
distinct from any 
other variety, the 
flowers are borne 
on upright spikes 
as shown in the 
illustration and 
are of the richest 
crimson, theplants 
form dense bushes 
about eighteen 
inches high and 
the same in di- 
ameter, and when 
well grown ap. 
pear to be all 
bloom, scarcely 
any of the foliage 
being visible 
Amaranthus 
Melancholious 
Ruber. — A splen- 
did dark foliage 
variety, one of the 
best for bedding 
out. 


Amaranthus, Princess of Wales.— V ery distinct and beautiful, the 
remarkable blending of colours in the foliage is hardly equalled by any other 
annual in cultivation. 

Amaranthus Fybamidalis Nobilis.— E ach plant is crowned with an 
enormous flower spike, while from the central flower stem branches spread 
in every direction, each bearing spikes of bright purple flowers from eight 
to twelve inches in length. 

Amaranthus Salioifolius. —Generally known as the “ Fountain 
Plant,’ gracefully drooping willow shaped leaves, brilliantly banded and 
tipped with orange, carmine and bronze. 


IG 
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ANTIRRHINUM. Nat. Order, Scrophulariacece . 

Possibly in hardly nny other olass of hardy plauts has so muoh 
improvement been effected iii so short a time by the srt of 
hybridisioj? as witli the Antirrhinum or Snapdragon. A few years 

since the only vRtiettes 
known were the old 
white, yellow, and otim- 
Bon. Now we see them 
in almobt every phade 
of colour, and also stup- 
ed and maculated, and 
not only in the colour of 
the floret rs has an im- 
provemeiit been effected, 
but we now have dis- 
tinct cHbses of tliem 
varying ui height from 
five or BIX inches up to 
two feet. The dwarf 
varietieb are especially 
valuable for this Country, 
flowering much more 
quickly than the larger 
growing sorts. Thrn is 
a great advantage, for 
although the plant is 
Antirrhinum Ma ins. naturally a perennial, it 

is best grown here as an 
Annual, for it is only with difficulty that plants can be kept over 
to the second season ; and unless the larger kinds are sown very 
early, it takes the whole of the cold season for them to complete 
their growth. Seed should be sown at the end of September, or 
early in October, in pans, under shelter. As soon as they are 
about two inches high they should be planted out, at a distance 
of twelve to eighteen inches, for the larger kinds, and six inches 
for the dwarf. The soil for them should be as rich as possible. 

In the Hills, the Antirrhinum may be grown as a perennial, 
seed sown early in March will produce fine blooming plants the 
same year, if it is desired to. keep the plants over till the follow- 
ing season the flower spikes should be removed as soon as the 
blooms fade, as if the seed pods are allowed to ripen, the plants 
become so weakened that they frequently succumb during the 
winter. The Varieties have been so much improved of late years 
and will produce from seed such a charming and profuse variety of 
colours, that it is now unnecessary to attempt their propagation 
by any other means. 
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AQUILEGIA. Nat. Order, Ranunculacece, 

The Aqnilegia or Oolumbine is undoubtedly one of the most 
beautiful perennials in cultivation, unfortunately however hut few 
varieties are suitable for growing in the pin ins as, nlthrugb many 
ot them may be kept safely 
through the hot and rainy sea- 
sons, they can rarely be induced 
to blooD), the only exceptions 
to this rule are the beautiful 
A. chrysantha, and vHrieties of 
the vulgaris type, these if sown 
by the middle of September and 
treated liberally will flower 
profusely by March or A pril. 

In the Hills the whole of this 
family grow most luxuriantly, 
seed should be sown early in 
spring and the plants put out 
when about two or three inches 
higi), they require a good rich 
well manured soil, and when once 
established in a garden they generally reproduce themselves freely 
from self sown seed. In the Himalayas at an elevation of 6,000 
to 9,000 feet we have several beautiful indigenous varieties, the 
best of these A. Himalaicus was only introduced in Europe last 
year, the seed of which was sent home by me for the first time in 
1889. 



Aquilegia, double hybrids. 


ASTERS. Nat. Order, Composito'. 

This is a very extensive family of exceedingly showy Annuals, 
known as French, China and Gorman Asters. These ngain are 
subdivided into an immense number of Rectioiis, The German 
varieties especially are extremely beautiful, and when well grown 
nothing can exceed the chaste loveliness and exquisite blending 
of colour of a well arranged bed of Asters, and hardly any 
plant can be more easily raised and grown to perfection. The 
German varieties are generally divided into four distinct gtoups, 
namely, the Poeony flowered, with long incurved petals, the Victo- 
ria, with perfectly imbricated flowers, the Chrysanthemum flowered 
and the Quilled or Globe flowered. The seed should be 
sown as early as possible after the rains, or for pot culture, 
sowings may be made under shelter during September. Sow 
the seed in boxes or pans of light, rich, soil, covering very 
lightly, and after giving a slight watering, place in a sheltered 
position until the plants come up, when they should have the full 
benefit of sun and air. As soon as large enough to handle, they 
may be transplanted into pots or pans filled with very rich soil. 
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The soil that suits them best is a oompost of equal parts of leaf 
mould, old oow manure and good garden soil, with a small quantity 
of coarse sand added. Great attention must, however, be paid to 
their drainage, as the plants are very sensitive of damp. The 
healthy growth of the plants, and the development of fine blooms, 
are greatly assisted by oooasional applications of weak liquid manure 
up to the time of the plants showing flower, when it should be 
discontinued. If particularly fine blooms are required, the buds 
should be carefully thinned out on each plant, leaving only three 
or four of the strongest. The taller growing varieties will require 
to be carefully staked before coming into flower. 

Seedsmen offer under the term Victoria, Pseony-flowered, 
Crown-flowered or Oocardeau, Chrysanthemum, Bouquet, Emperor, 
Porcupine, and Quilled, some two dozen kinds of Asters that 
are largely increased in each case by several diversities of colour, 
so that a complete collection of all the kinds offered by any one 
Continental grower would probably comprise some 200 or more 
forms or hues of colour. So much variety is bewildering rather 
than otherwise, inasmuch as it is scarcely possible to select the 
best kinds at a guess, or to grow all in a circumscribed space. 
There are several distinctive methods by which the Asters may 
be classed, such as comparative height, habit, character of flower, 
suitability for exhibition, for pot culture, or for bedding. Tall 
Asters comprise the fine Pmony-flowered, the tall Chrysanthemum, 
the Emperor, the tall Victoria, the Quilled, and a few others. Kinds 
of medium height are found in the dwarfer forms of the Victoria, 
the Cocardeau, the Hose, and the Porcupine ; the dwarf forms 
comprise the short Chrysanthemums, the dwarf pyramidal, and 
specially the dwarf Bouquet, which is one of the most beautiful of 
all for pot culture. The best bedding kinds are found in the me- 
dium-growing Victorias, the Rose, and the dwarf Chrysanthe- 
mum, as these vary from 9 in. to 12 in. in height and form good 
bunches of bloom on each plant, and collectively fine masses of 
colour. The dwarf Bouquet kinds, whilst specially good for 
pot culture, are also valuable as edgings to beds of taller kinds. 
For pot culture for exhibition, the best are the medium-growing 
Victorias, as these, if of a good strain, possess unequalled quality, 
and present handsome and even heads of bloom. The best ex- 
amples of the incurved flowers are found in what is popularly 
known as Truffaut’s Ps&ony-flowered Asters, formerly esteemed 
a grand exhibition strain, but which has given way to some ex- 
tent, to the more even and massive Victoria. An incurved flower 
shows all the tips of the petals converging inward, as is seen in a 
Chrysanthemum, and the more solid and rotund the form of the 
flower the better its prospect on an exhibition stand.. All of these 
have flat petals, and, as a rule, have broader petals than any other 
kinds. 
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Other Reilexed kinds are the Chrysanthemum and the Rose. 
Good exhibition blooms of these kinds should have full centres, 
bright and varied colours, and a compact, dense body of evenly laid 
petals. Variety is essential, and this can only be had by the 
introduction of some flowers of the incurved form. This, however, 
serves rather to show in striking contrast the relative beauties of 
the distinct forms of flowers. The most complete examples of 
solidity and perfection of form are found in the Quilled varieties, 
as these would appear to be made rather than grown. Though 
not more than italf the size of the flat>petalled kinds, they present 
a mass of quilled petals most evenly set, and in outline almost 
semicircular. One is almost inclined to believe that such per* 
fection of evenness could only be obtained by artificial means. It 
is, however, but the result of that constant care in seed selection 
which is ever the aim of the grower, who prides himself in putting 
before the public things that are of the finest kind, and of the 
most meritorious quality. The Cocardeau, or Crown-flowered 
Asters are partly flat-petHlled and partly quilled, the outer mar- 
gin of the petals being of a dark red or blue, and the centre disc of 
pure white. These are grown more for their novelty than as 
presenting special decorative features. This bi-coloured form is, 
however, a)s<) found in some of the finest show-quilled kinds, 
rendering them tioth valuable and attractive. The charming 
Bouquet Astets are also of a semi-quilled character, the petals 
being stiff and closely set. The blooms are of medium size and 
very compact, aud acceptable for nosegays. For this latter pur- 
pose, however, those who grow Victoria forms will find that the 
later blooms that start out from the main stems are admirable, 
the clear bright hues and excellent forms being exceedingly 
effective however employed. 

We are mainly indebted to the French horticulturists, 
notably Truffaut, Foutaine, and Vilmorin, for the great perfection 
to which the different races have been brought, nor must I omit 
to mention the English grower Betteridge to whom we are princi- 
pally indebted for the many beautiful and chaste quilled varieties. 
It is worth j of note that the different chasses are so far fixed that 
they will come true from carefully selected and well ripened 
seed. 

Few annuals have been so much improved during the last few 
years as the Aster, Not only has it developed into a great variety 
of forms both in the habit of the plants aud the shape of the 
blooms, at the same time the colours have been so diversified and 
brightened that only those who are familiar with the recent 
progress of the flower can have any conception of the magnificent 
display it will now produce in the garden. The following selec- 
tion embraces all the most distinct aud beautiful classes of this 
popular flower. • 
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SECTION I.-GLOBB FLOWERED 
ASTERS. 

Globk Flowerkd Double Asters. —A very 
useful class; flowers of good size and very double; 
one of the best for out-door cultivation. 

Betteriixje’s or Reid’s Improved Quilled 
Aster.-— The finest form of quilled Aster. The 
extreme edge of the flower is formed by one row 
of the ray florets. It grows 2 to 2J feet high, is 
much branched and very free flowering. 

PiEoNY Flowered Globe Aster.— An in- 
curved variety with very large double flowers, 
of vigorous branching habit and very free flow- 
ering. 


SECTION II.-PYRAMIDAL ASTERS. 


Globe Flowered Pyramidal. A very beautiful class, growing to a 
height of to 2 feet ; flowers extra double, the 
colours remarkably clear and brilliant. 

Comet Aster. — Diflering from others in tlie 
shape of flowers, its long, wav^y and twisted petals 
are formed into a loose yet dense half-globe, re- 
sembling the Japanese Chrysanthemums ; flowers 
3^ to 4^ inches across. 

CoCARDEAU OR CkOWN T^EONY A.STKH — A 
beautiful flat petalled variety. The flow'ers ai'e 
3 inches across and peculiarly .striking on account 
of their white centres and broad brilliant coloured 
margins, after the manner of a cockade. 

Truffaut’s Improved Pa<x)ny Perfection 
Aster. — One of the best and most extensively cul- 

tivated classes, haying large beautifully incurved . Victoria Needle 
flowers of the brightest colours. ASTER, VICTORIA jneedle. 

Truffaut’s Imbricated Pompon Aster, — A charming free flowering 
variety of compact pyramidal habit, the growth of the juant being 1 J or 
2 ft. high) most useml section for cutting. The flowers, although small, 
are of excellent form and the best imbricated of all. 


Victoria Aster. — This is undoubtedly the finest and most beautiful class 
in cultivation, the most showy and massive of all the Asters, bearing enor- 
mous flowers of great fullness, and is a grand Aster, for exhibition purposes. 
As the petals curve outward instead of folding in, the Victoria makes a 
splendid contrast to the Fa;ony flowered varieties. 

Victoria Needle Aster. — This kind may be called the ‘*Ne plusultra’^ 
of the Hedgehog Asters ; it difiers from the older variety only by the form 
of its flowers. The petals forming long closed tubes, which spreading ray- 
like in large masses to all sides, give the flower the perfect form of a globe. 

Washington Asters. — A splendid class, very large flowering, extra 
double, valuable for Exhibition purposes. 

Washington Needle Asters.— A very fine variety, of Pvramidal 
growth, very double flowers 4 to 5 inches in diameter, with needle 
shaped petals. This is the largest flowered Needle Ai^ter in existence. A 
fine exhibition flower. 
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SECTION III.-DWARP ASTERS. 

Dwarf German Asters.— A very free blooming class, strongly recom- 
mended for pot culture ; one of the hardiest 
and most easily cultivated, coming into flo- 
wer fully a fortnight before any omer Aster, 
plants rarely attain a height of more than 
6 to 8 inches. 

Shakespeare Aster. — This distinct class is 
acknowledged to be the prettiest of all dwarf 
Asters, the plants form a compact bush 10 to 
1*2 inches in diameter and only flinches high, 
producing extra double well imbricated 
flowers. 

Dwarf Chrvsantheum Aster.— A very 
useful variety for edging beds, and pot cul- 
ture ; it is of low growth, stiflT habit, and 
very flee flowering, 9 to 12 inches in height, 
luul bearing 15 to 20 flowers on each plant ; 
the individual flowers are large, often reach- 
ing 4 inches in diameter. 

Improved Dwarf UouQUet Pyramidal Aster. -Each plant forms a 
profuse pyramidal bouquet, cannot he lecommended too highly for pot 
culture; flowers extra double and remarkably clear and brilliant in colour. 

lioLTZK Dwarf Bouquet Asters.— A distinct type of close compact 
habit, a very profuse bloomer ; grows to about 8 to 10 inches Idgh, and is 
(|uitc constant in habit. A single plant very often bears from 40 to 50 flowers. 



Aster, Dwarf Pyramidal. 



Aster, Washington Needle. 
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ASTERS. — Perennial Varieties. 

The Perennial Asters or what are more generally known as 

Michaelmas Daisies 
are entirely distinct 
from the preceding. 
Embracing a very 
large number of 
species, varying 
in height from 6 
inches to upwards 
of seven feet — they 
are of easy culture, 
in fact will grow 
anywhere ; seed 
should be sown at 
the expiration of 
the rains, and as 
soon as the plants 
are large enough 
should be potted off 
singly in good rich 
soil, shifting on into 
larger pots as they 
increase in size — for 
the great point in 
their treatment is 
to give them plenty 
of pot room, by the 
commencement of the rains they shonid be strong bushy plants in 
7 inch pots, they will now commence to throw up flower spikes and 
if protected from exces'^ive rains will continue to biooni for months. 
THE BALSAM. — Impatiens Balsamina N it Order, Balsaminaceoe, 
'riiis beautiful annual deserves a high place in the estimation 

of every lover of plants. In 
this country they are so easily 
grown, and are at their best at 
a season of the year when but 
few other plants are in bloom, 
that no garden can dispense 
with them, the brilliancy and 
variety of colour in their flowers 
being almost unequalled by any 
other class of annuals. With 
careful attention Balsams may 
be grown with flowers of an 
immense size if raised from im- 
ported seed of any of the best 
strains. During the past few 
Balsam, Camellia Flowered. years an immense improvement 



Perennial Aster. 
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has been effected b')th in the size and colour of their flowers, some 
of the best varieties now producing blooms frequently upwards of 
three inches across, and as perfect in shape as a Camellia, 

The seed should be sown from about the middle of June to 
early in September, in pans or 
boxes of light, rich soil, placed 
in a sheltered situation. As 
soon as it has germinated, light 
and air must be freely given, 
otherwise the plants will 
become drawn. When large 
enough they should be planted 
singly in small pots, and must 
be frequently shifted into larger 
ones, as they increase in size, 
care being taken to plant them 
up to their lower leaves each 
time they are changed. The 
secret of growing Balsams well 
is to feed them liberally, and Balsam, Hose Flowered. 

to keep them constantly sur- 
rounded with a moist, growing atmosphere. They should there- 
fore be syringed repeatedly, especially during dry weather. The 
soil they are grown in cannot possibly be made too rich. The best 
specimens I have ever seen in this country were grown entirely 
in old cow manure, which was at least four or five years old, with 
a little coarse sand mixed with it. A compost, however, in which 
I have found them grow very satisfactorily, is one made of equal 
parts of leaf mould, veiy old cow manure and good light soil. In 
dry weather the plants must be liberally watered, and a weekly 
dressing of liquid manure will much increase their vigour. 

When a very good 
strain is procured, the 
plants will produce seed, 
i»ut very sparingly ; they 
must therefore be very 
carefully watched, and 
the pods gathered before 
they burst open. When 
the plants are grown in 
pots, and eaoh colour kept 
distinct, the produce of 
the seed saved from them 
will come fairly true, al- 
though the blooms will 
rarely be so fine as from 
plants raised from freshly 

Balsam, Oab^ation Striped. imported seed. 
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BABTONIA AUREA. Golden Bartonia. Nat Order, Loasacece. 

A very bendsome annua] with Sowers of a bright golden yeU 

low, somewhat resembling that 
of the Portulaoa, and also like 
that plant, in the fact that the 
flowers only open when fully ex- 
p )6ed to direct siinshine. Seed 
should be sown in pans or boxes 
ill October, and as soon as they 
are two or three inches high may 
be put out in the open ground. 
To grow them well they require 
a very rich soil and an abund- 
ance of water. It is advisable to 
place the plants on small mounds, 
slightly above the surrounding 
soil, as, if any excess of water 
lodges round the stem, the plants 

will almost invariably damp off. 


BOCCONIA.-- 
Nat. Order, Papa- 

veraceoe. 

The Bocconia or 
Plume Poppy forms 
handsome erect plants 
from 4 to 7 feet high 
and is a very orna- 
mental object when 
properly grown, the 
flowers are borne in 
dense panicles. The 
plant is seen to best 
effect when isolated, 
it requires a deep 
rich well manured 
soil, seed should be 
sown at the expira- 
tion of the rains. 


Bocconia Oobdata. 
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6RACHYG0ME. Nat. Order, CompositcB, 


> > 



m 


B?IACH700ME Ibeeidifolia. 


A dwarf annua) with flowers 
somewhat resembling the 
Cineraria, which are pro- 
duced in the greatest profu- 
sion. This is one of the most 
useful varieties of annuals 
we have, and should be found 
in every collection. Sow 
the seed in pans early in 
October, and as soon as 
they are strong enough, 
plant out in the open bor- 
der, two or three plants to- 
gether. Varieties — B, Her- 
idifolia with blue flowers, 
and B. iheridifolia alba 
with white flowers. 


BROWALLIA. Nat. Order, Scrophuhriacece. 

A small annual with very pleasing flowers, but only effective 
when sown in clumps or patches in the border. Seed should be 
sown in October in pans, and the plants put out in. the ground 
as soon as they are strong enough There are several varieties 
in cultivation, the best of which are B. data alba, B. elata grandi- 
flora ^ and B. RoezH, 


CACALIA, The Tassel Flower. Nat. Order, Compositoe, 
Represented in our gardens by C. aurea and C, coccinea, a 



CaOALIA COOOOINBA.^ 


very common annual with but 
little beauty to recommend it. 
Seed should be sown in October. 

CALANDRINA. Nat. Order, 

Portulaceoe, 

A small group of very showy 
plants, some of which are annuals 
and others perennials, although in 
this country all of them must 
be grown as annuals. Seed should 
be sown in October in the place 
where the plants are intended 
to remain, as it does not bear 
transplanting well; an exposed 
position must be selected for them, 
as, like the Portulaca, its flowers 
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only open in the sunshine. They should be grown in a rich light 
soil, and oooasiooal dressings of liquid manure will also benefit 
them. Sow in April in the Hills. The following is a list of the 
several varieties now grown ; , 


C. amoena. 

C. Btirrigdi. 
C, compressa. 
0. discolor. 


C. grandifiora. 
G. speoioMi. 

G. speoiosa alba. 
G. umbellata. 


GALGEOLARIA. Nat. Order, ScrophvlariojeecB, 


This beautiful plant is undoubtedly rather difficult to grow 

successfully in the plains 
and more especially in Lower 
Bengal where the growing 
season is generally tno short 
to allow of the plants being 
sufficiently a d v a n oed to 
bloom befoie the hot. wea- 
ther sets in. In the North- 
West Provinces and Punjab 
where the cold season lasts 
very mnch longer, I have 
seen very fair speuimeus, 
but it is in the Hills that 
this plant hnds a congenial 
home. In the plains seed 
must be sown by Septem- 
ber or early in October, 
and in the Hills also this is 
the best time to sow, pro- 
vided the plants can be 
given the protection of a 



Calceolaria. 


frame or glass-house during the winter. 

It is of the first importance to procure seed of a good strain, 
as no matter how much care may be expended on the cultivation 
of the plants, unless the strain be a good one, the results will not 
be satisfactory. The following are the chief points in their cul- 
ture. First a good rich compost, not too light ; after filling the 
pot, if it should be insufficiently moist, a gentle watering should 
be given, and after standing a few hours, a slight sprinkling of 
silver sand strewn over the surface. The seeds are then to be 
sown thinly, pressed down very slightly with a piece of wood and 
then covered with a square of glass on which a little damp moss 
should be laid, Keep in a shady position where an equable tem- 
perature of about 70^ can be secured, in about ten days they 
should germinate freely, when the covering should be removed 
taking care, however, to protect them firom direct sunshine. 
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When ready for transplanting, use boxes in preference to 
pots, as in the former an equable moisture at root can be more 
surely maintained. Two inches from plant to plant is a suitable 
distance to place them. When the plants begin to get crowded, 
transplant them singly into 4-inoh pots, using a few small pieces 
of charcoal for drainage and press the soil firmly into the pot. 
In due time another shift into 7 or S-inch pots will be required 
and these, as a rule, will be sufficiently large for them to bloom 
in. In the Hills during winter, a low pit or frame is the best 
structure in which to grow them, standing the pots on a layer 
of ashes, which must be kept continually moist so as to do away 
with the necessity of too much watering ; as the sun gains power 
in spring, a northern exposure will be necessary, or they must 
he shaded ; if continued in a position where the sun will shine 
directly on them, inattention at this particular period to this 
'matter will render all previous care more or less nugatory. And 
so also when the plants come into flower, a position away from 
the direct rays of the sun should be, if at all possible, secured for 
them. 


CALENDULA. Pot Marigold. Nat. Order, Compositce, 


Tiiis genus is quite distinct from the plants generally known 



Calendula Officinalis Meteor. 


in this country as 
Marigolds (Tagetes 
patula and T, erecta). 
Some of the new 
varieties are exceed- 
ingly handsome, with 
large beautifully 
striped orange and 
brown, orange or yel- 
low floaers. The seed 
must be sown in the 
spot where it is in- 
tended the plants 
should remain, as it 
is almost impossible 
to transplant them 
without injury. If 
imported seed is ob- 
tained, it should not 
he put in the ground 

fl.A am/4 


of October, otherwise the plants raised are almost certain to damp 
off ; nor should they be grown in too rich a soil as they are then 
apt to become straggling. Sow in the Hills in April. During the 
past few years several very fine new varieties have been introduced 
amongst which the following are recommended : 
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Calendula, Offioinalis Meteor. — A fine doable variety with light 
orange striped flowers. 

Calendula, Prince of Orange. — Similar to the preceding but of a 
much deeper colour. 

Calendula, Lk Proust. —A new variety with large very double flowers 
of a bright nankeen yellow. 

Calendula, Pongbii fl. pl. — A fine new white double flowered variety. 


CALLIOPSIS Nat. Order, Compontm. 

\ 

A very handsome group of 
showy annuals that well deserve a 
place in every garden. Sow the 
seed with other annuals in Octo- 
ber, and put the plants, when 
two or three inches high, in good, 
rich soil. From the brilliancy of 
their flowers and long duration 
in bloom, they are especially 
adapted to our trardeiis. If the 
seed vt'ssels are picked off as soon 
as they shoM themselves, the 
plants may he kept in bloom 
through the whole *of the hot 
season. 

Coreop.^us Bicolor. — Bright yellow, crimson centre. 

CoREOPSLs Cakdaminu-olia. — O f erect pyramidal habit, bright orange. 
CoREOP.sis Coronata. — A showy variety, with large yellow spotted 
flowers. 

Drummondfi. — Large yellow flowers produced in abundance. 

Coreopsis Hybriha Atrosanuuinea. — deep blood red, 

Hybrfda Flore Fleno. — A new variety with semi-double flowers; very 
pretty. 

Ni(iRA SPEOIO.SA. —Dark crimson. 

Marmokata.— A tall variety, with flowers curiously marbled and 
striped. 

Coreopsis Splkndens — Golden yellow, brown centre. 



Coreopsis Marmorata. 


CALLIKHOE, N«r. Order, Malvacece, 

A very pretty little annual that thrives well in our gardens, 
and produces continuously for months in the greatest profusion its 
small pink, white or rose-colored flowers. Sow the seed in October, 
and put the plants three or four in a patch in the border. 
Varieties — 

C. macrorrliiZH. C. pedata nana. 

C. digitata C. pedata nana compacta, 

0. pedata. C. involucrata. 
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CALLISTEPHUS HORTENSIS, See Asters. 

CAMPANULA. Nat. Order, Campantdaceo}* 

A very extensive family, mostly perennials s<^me of them 

exceedingly beautiful, 
in the plains plants 
are inobt easily raised 
from seed sown in 
September or October 
and ii small percent- 
age may be induced 
to bloom the first sea- 
son, Campanula me- 
dium and C. medium 
Cahcanthema are 
best suited for the 
plains. In the Hills 
the whole of this fa- 
mily grow to perfec- 
tion, in fact several 
indigenous species of 
considerable beauty 
are found in the Hi- 
malayas at an eleva- 
tion of 5,000 to 9,000 
feet. Seed should be 
sown in March or Ap- 
liberally treated will flower profusely the 



Campanula Medium. 


ril and if the plants are 
following spring. 


CANDYTUFT. Nat. Order, Crucifero'. 

A very popular annual in this country, the old white variety, 

1 Amam, being perhaps more 

extensively grown than any other 
annual amongst us; it never fails 
to produce its pure white trusses 
of bloom in the greatest profu- 
sion, and when grown in large 
clumps or patches is a very at- 
tractive object. During the past 
few years many new varieties 
have been introduced, some of 
which bear flowers of the most 
brilliant colours. These, however, 
although the plants thrive vigor- 

ously enough, rarely bloom satis- 

f«,JrilyinLow.r Bengal. In the 
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North-West Pruvinoes, Punjab and in the Hills these however 

flower as profuse) j as the older va- 
rieties and shonld oertainly be found 
in every garden. Seed should lie sown 
early in October in the place where 
the plants are to remain; they require 
a good rich soil and a liberal supply 
of water; oooasional dressings of wesk 
liquid manure will much increase the 
vigour of the plants. 

Sow in April in the Hills, the fol- 
lowing are all beautiful varieties. 

Candytuft, Roo&bt.— B ears long spikes 
of white flowers. 

Candytuft, Dobbib’s New Spiral.-- A 
splendid new variety, flowers pure white, 
extra fine spikes. 

Candytuft, Empress. -A most beautiful 
Candytuft bearing a series of candelabra- 
shaped branches, each producing a large 
truss of pure white flowers, thus presenting 
a perfect pyramid of bloom throughout the 
season. 

Candytuft, Carter’s Carmine. — A 
lieautiful variety producing dense trusses 
of flowers of a bright shade of carmine. . 

Candytuft, Dunnett’s Crimson.— A splendid variety with deep crimson 
flowers. 



Candytuft, Empress 



Candytuft, Snow3all. 

Candytuft, Snowball, — This is probably the finest variety 
of Candytuft yet introduced. It bears but little foliage and even 
this is entirely hidden by the enormous trusses of bloom which are 
frequently fully four inches in diameter and as round as a ball, 
the colour is of the purest white, 
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CALONYCTION. Nat, Order, ConvolvuLaceae, 

These are also known as Midnight Lilies, undoubtedly from 
the ihct of the flowers not opening till after dark, and olo^ng at 
dawn. Only two varieties are known in this conn try, iianwy, 
C. rnwricatum and 0. grandijl(yrum^ the former with pale purple 
flowers, and the latter with pure white flowers, both of which are 
extensive olimbers, and require a strong trellis for their support. 
Seed should be shown in Ootober in good rich soil in the place 
where the plants are intended to remain. 



Ganna. 


CANNA. Nat. Order. 

MarantacecB, 

The Ganna or In- 
dian Shot is a well- 
known object in most 
gardens in this country, 
where it thrives with 
so much vigour as to 
become almost a weed. 
During the past few 
years an entirely dis- 
tinct race has been 
introduced, the plants 
of which are exceeding- 
ly dwarf averaging in 
height from 18 to 24 
inches only, these are 
also exceedingly florife- 
rous and in many va- 
rieties the flowers are 
of great size, some of 
thent being equally as 
large as the finest Gla- 
dioli and quite as bril- 
liant in colour, they 
are admirably adapted 
for cultivation in pots 
and for this purpose 
when better known 
will certainly become 


exo^iugljr popular. Seed may sown at *?^®g^'ped 

thAearrSur to Insure their germinating “erffa 

in warm water for twenty four hours ® J^onoe^ bv 

better plan Is to file off one side of the seed an . . u .J on 

SST. St .h- 

daye. but if sown dry and intact will frequently lay 

for maatbe withow* nakhig any attempt at growth. ^ ^ 
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CARNATION.— Caryophyllm) 
Nat. Order, Caryophll(Mece. 



C ^NATION. 


The Carnation is undoubted! j the most beautiful of the vihole 
Dianthus family and is probably one of the most anoient of all 
cultivated flowers. The early history of the Carnation is shrouded 
in mystery there being no really authentic record extant whereby 
we may be enlightened as to when or by whom the improved 
species was first introduced, some assert that it is of English origin, 
and others that it owns Italy as the land of its birth. Possibly 
it may have been brought from the latter country by some jolly 
old monk who delighted in flowers as well aa in good ate. How- 
ever one thing is apparent, that the Carnation has lost none of 
its interest through age, but has been fostered and cultivated 
with an eye to improvement by each succeeding generation up to 
the present moment. 

There are several distinguishable features which separate 
the Carnation into groups by which we have what is designated 
“ Bizarres,,* ‘‘ Flakes,* ‘‘ Picotees,** and Self *s or Cloves. Bizarres 
exhibit in their white petals irregular stripes and spots of two 
difierent shades of colour. Flakes are distinguished by being 
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composed of two colours, — the ground colour, and flakes of rose, 
scarlet or purple, Picotees are determined bj having a margin 
or lacing around the petals. Selfs or cloves have only one colour, 
eitlier white, scarlet, crimson, purple or other intermediate shades. 
E’ich division furnishes endless variety, for instance we have scarlet 
flike, pink flake, yellow flake «&c., and the same rule is applied to 
desori^ Bisarres and Picotees, 

PROPAGATION. 

This is effected by seed for the production of new varieties, 
and when the object is to multiply approved kinds this is done 
by layers, pipings or grafting or what is better known in this 
country as gootee. 


Seeds. 

In the plains sow about the middle of September in well 
drained pans in light porous soil, keep well shaded till germina- 
tion takes place, put the seedlings into small pots when they have 
reached a size making them capable of being handled ; re-pot as 
frequently as necessary taking care that they never become root 
bound, in the Hills sow by the end of August, treating them 
as described above, by December they should be in 4 inch pots 
in which they should be wintered, early in March transplant into 
6 or 7 inch pots and most of them will bloom in July or 
August. 


Layers. 

The first part of August is generally the best time to perform 

this operation as the wood is then 
in a suitable condition to emit 
roots freely. Proceed by taking 
the shoots intended to form layers 
and out away the lower leaves 
as shown in the illustration. 
Then insert a knife about half 
an inch below the third or fourth 
joint, and make an incision into 
the centre of the joint, directing 
the knife up the centre of the 
stem. Cut away the extreme 
end of the tongue thus formed by 
the insertion of the knife. The 
layer is next bent* down to the 
ground and kept in position by 
means of a hooked peg, being careful that the incision is kept open 
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when fixed as the layers are pegged down, take care not to press 
them in the soil more than half an inch deep, keeping them regular- 
ly watered. Bv the first week of October the hyers should be 
well rooted, and must then be taken off and potted singly in 
4 inch pots. 

Pipings. 

This method of propagation though formerly very popular, 
is now rarely adopted except 
where old plants have become so 
bushy and hard wooded as to 
prevent the branches being safely 
brought down to the soil level 
for layering, it is at best but an 
uncertain method even in experi- 
enced hands rarely more than 
25 to 50 per cent, can be in- 
duced to root. A far better plan 
is shown in the next diagram for 
propagating from any branches 
or stems placed in any awkward 
positioui this is very similar to the native method of propagating 

known as Gootee, the stems are 
prepared and cut in precisely 
the same way as for layering, 
just below the incision a piece 
of Gutta percha or any other 
waterproof material is fixed as 
shown in the diagram, this is 
then filled aith good rich soil 
lightly rammed in and carefully 
tied to a stake to prevent it 
getting out of position, during 
dry weather great care must he 
taken to keep these well watered, 
if properly cared for they will 
root quite as quickly as layers. 

VARIETIES. 

For culture in the Hills I would only recommend that seeds 
of first class quality should be sown, this is always expensive, 
but cheaper in the end that low price seed, as it will give a 
much larger percentage of doubles. In the plains sow only the 
new Margarita CamatiCn, this is one of the finest introductions 
of late years, and entirely distinct from any other, seed sown 
in October in the plains will bloom freely during the following 
February. 
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CELOSIA. — Cockscombs. Nat. Order, Amarantojceos. 


Oartainly no Indian garden would be complete without this 
interesting annual, at least not in the 
opinion of our Hindoo maUes^ who 
look upon the Moorgha as one of the 
choicest plants we have. Like most 
other plants ( f the same genera, im- 
mense improvements have been eftect- 
ed in it by cultivation, and we now 
have a largo number of varieties in 
almost every colour and of various 
forms atid sizes, whereas a few years 
since the only variety seen in our 
gardens was the old C. pyramidal\s. 
This is now entirely superseded by 
the dwarf varieties, some of which produce combs of an immense 
size, frequently, it is stated, upwards of three feet in length 
and one and-a-half feet in breadth, though I have never seen 
any nearly approaching these dimensions in this country. 
Seed should be sown in pans from June to August in 
good, rich soil. As soon as 
strong enough, they should 
either be planted out in 
the open border, or potted 
off singly ; liberally treated 
they will be in full bloom 
from October to December. 

The following are the 
best varieties : 

0. argentea. 

C. Huttoiii. 

C. Japonica. 

0. President Thiers. 

C. Glasgow Piize. 

C. pyraniidalis alba. 

C. „ aurea. 

0. „ cocci uea. 

0. Reid’s Perfection 




Cbntaitrea Cvanus, Nkw' Double. 


CENT AUREA. Nat. Order, Compodtce. 




A large family of showy plants, most of which thrive to per- 
fection in this country with but little care bestowed on their 
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cultivation. C. mo^chata 
or, Sweet Sultan, is a well- 
known old annual, which 
bears flowers, in various 
colours somewhat resembl- 
ing those of the Thistle. 
(7. Ar^emiM, and 

gynmoeitrpa are new varie- 
ties with ornamental foliage 
which make splendid bed- 
ding plants. C. cyanus is 
the well-known Blue Bottle 
or Cornflower of the English 
fields, A new double variety 
was introduced two or three 
years since, which in time 
will undoubtedly become 
very popular, the flowers in appearance much resemble those of 
Gaillardia incta Lorenziana but are more diversified in colour. 

Seed siioiild he sown in October, and as soon as the plants are 
large enough should be planted out in good rich soil : — 

Flowering Varieties, Variegated Foliage, 



Centaurba Candidisaima. 


C. Amencrturt. 

0. depres a. 

C. depressa rosea. 
C. niAcrooephaia. 
G. cyanus. 

C. moschata. 


C. argentea. 

C. oandidissima. 
C. dementi. 

C. gymnocarpa. 
0. ragusina. 

C. rutoafolia. 


CENTRANTHUS, Nat. order, Valerianacece, 

C, Tnacrosiphon, or red Valerian, a very hardy annual which 
will thrive almost anywhere ; grows to a height of about eighteen 
inches, and beats large bunches of dull-red flowers in great pro- 
fusion. Wlien well grown is a very showy plant. Sow the seed 
in October in pans and plant out when two or three inches high. 

CHENOPODIUM. Nat. Order, Chenopodiacece. 

Chenopodiun Atriplicis Victoria. — A* novel and very showy 
species known as * Good King Henry ’ and is a fine orna- 
mental foliage plant. The different colours of the leaves 
resemble Amarantbus aud Coleus, and vary from pale yellow 
to deep crimson violet, pink, brilliant red, partially atriped 
and shaded with light and dark green, the younger shoots and 
leaves being covered with a flue violet powder. The plants grow 
from 3^ to 4j^ feet high, forming beautiful pyramidal bushes. 
Grown as specimens or in groups, it produces a striking effect, 
which increases under the influence of the sun. Sow In October. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM (Animal varieties). Nat. Order, Compositce, 


Chrysanthemum carinatunif with its iiumetous varieties, are 



Chrysanthemum Cabinatum, Golden Feather. 


exceedingly pretty an- 
nuals, but tiiey are 
not so well-known or 
so generally grown as 
they deserve to be. 
All of them are most 
easy of cultivation in 
this country, and 
should certainly 6nd 
a place in every gar- 
den. Plants may be 
raised from seed sown 
early in October, and 
if liberally treated 
will commence flow- 
ering in February, and 
keep up a constant 
succession of bloom 
all thtongh the hot 
and rainy seasons if 
properly attended to. 

The flowers have u 
great range of colour, 
and are of fine shape 
and substance, and 
with good cultivation 
measure 2 to 2| inches 
in diameter. They 
are very efleetive 
grown m pots, and tn- 
vftluahle for cutting. 


Golden Feather— T his new variety is almost identical with the well- 
known (7. Bun'idgtanum both in habit of plant and colour of flower, while 
the foliage is of a pleasing shade of yellow, rendering it very effective for 
lines or masses. 


Album, pure white with yellow centre. 
Atbooocoineum, scarlet. 

Bubbidgeanum, white, crimson and yellow. 


Lutium, yellow. 

The Sultan, velvety crimson or maroon. 

W. E. Gladstone, rich crimson. 

Lord Beaconstield, crimson with yellow centie. 

Purple Queen, the darkest of all, bright reddish purple. 

Eoupse. Large, single flowers, 2 to 2^ inches across, pure golden- 
yellow with a bright purplish-scarlet ring on the ray florets, the disc being 
dark brown. 
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There are also now 
a large number of 
double varieties in 
oultivatioii the best 
of which are C Dun- 
netti tricolor, C. ino- 
dorum plenissimum, 

C. Corouariam and 
Cbybridum, \ 

THE CINERARIA. 

Nat Order, Composit(jb. 

This iscertainij one 
of the most beautiful 
ofallthemanj plants 
classed as Florists’ 

Flowers. Its cultiva- 
tion, however, in the 

plains is attended with (Jjiryj^anthemum, Dunnbtti Tbioolor. 
much dimoultj even when 

the greatest care is bestowed on them^ and yet they should certainly 
find a place in every collection ; for if only half a dozen plants 
in a large batch of seedlings can be brought to bloom freely, the 
labour bestowed on them will be amply repaid. The plant, 
although of a perennial habit, can only be grown here as an 
annual. Seed should be sown about the middle of September, in 
pans filled with light, rich soil. As soon as the plants are large 

enough to handle, thf^ 
should be pricked out into 
small pots; they must 
then be placed in a light 
but shady situatiOu under 
a frame or in a glass 
house if available. As soon 
as the pots they are In 
become well filled with 
roots, they must be shift- 
ed into a larger size for 
blooming. A pot of five or 
six inches diameter will 
be found sufBciently large 
for this purpose in this 
country, although in Eu- 
rope it is customary to 
bloom them in eight, ten, 
or even twelve-inch pots. 
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Tbh iif of ooumt where Urge epeoimena are required ; but with 
whole principel eim tnmt be to induce the plants to flower 
at aU« the imaHer the size of the pots we grow them in the more 
likely ive we toobtalii the desired end, for, as in the case with many 
other plants, tito faot of their becoming root-bound in the pots 
pre-disposei them to flower more freely. 

The soil that suits them best is one of a free, open nature, 
and as ribh as possible ; a compost of one-fourth each of leaf mould, 
very old oow manure, good friable loam and coarse sand suits 
them best. As soon as the plants commence growing freely, 
they should occasion- 
slly be treated to 
weak dressings of 
liquid manure. This 
may be continued up 
to the time of their 
commencing to flower, 
when it should t)e 
withheld and only 
pure water eupplied. 

One of the prin- 
cipal points in the 
cultivation of the 
Cineraria is to grow 
them in a light, moist 
and shady situation, 
where they are not 
exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun, other- 
wise they become Cinkrakia, Hybkida Gbandifloea, 

stunted and sickly, 
and eventually die off. 

The greatest drawback with us is, that the cold seaiien here 
is not sufficiently long tu bring the plants forward enough for 
flowering before the extreme heat kills them. To those having 
horticultural friends in our hill stations, there is a very easy reme- 
dy for this, and one which 1 have practised with success during 
the past three seasons, not only with the Cineraria but also the 
Primula and other plants. It is the custom there to raise seed- 
lings from sowings made in August, these by the autumn form 
strong vigorous plants. If packed carefully they travel quite 
safely by post ; they should arrive by the end of October, and be 
put into their blooming pots at once. If libernlly treated, they 
generally flower freely by February or March 

The double Cineraria is comparatively but a leoent introduc- 
tion amongst Florists’ flowers, the flrst variety having been intro- 
duced about 1880 under the name of Mr. Thomas Lloyd. Since 

IJ 
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then numerous yarieties have been raised, aud now there are 
almost as many colours amongst doable as amongst single Cinera- 
rias. One advantage that the former possess over the latter is 
that the flowers last very much longer on the plant. 

In our Hill stations, the Cineraria may be raised from seed in 
February for flowering the same season, or a better plan is to 
raise seedlings in August and keep them growing freely all 
through the winter, they will then commence flowering early in the 
spring and will keep up a succession of bloom for some months if 
potted at intervals ; where a good strain of seedlings has been 
secured, they may be propagated from the offsets or side shoots, 
but these never make such vigorous plants as those raised from 
seed. 


CLARKIA. Nat. Order, Onagracece. 

Very hardy [annuals, most easily cultivated, and of an ex- 
tremely floriferous habit ; should 
be included in every collection. 
Seed may be sown in September 
or October, and the plants put 
out in the open border when 
about two inches high, they re- 
quire a light rich soil, and an 
abundance of moisture. Firmin- 
ger complains that in the vicinity 
of Calcutta it is difficult to in- 
duce the plants to bloom freely, 
but provided the seed is sown 
early and the plants liberally 

treated, so that they are forward 
enough to commence flowering by 
February, no difficulty will ever 
be found in their cultivation. 
The following are generally 

admitted to be the best va- 
rieties : — 

Clarkia Elsoans. 

C* elegans. C. limbata. 

C. elegans, double. 0. pulohella. 

C. Mrs. Langtry. C. Lord Beaoonsfield. 

CLIANTHUS. Nat. Order, LegtminosecB. 

Clianthus Dampieru — It is to be regretted that this plant, 
strikingly and uncommonly beautiful as it is, should be so seldom 
seen in anything like good condition. Its congener, C. puniceus^ 
is handsome enough when well grown, but it cannot com- 
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pare with Bampieri, which wheu in good health, is probably one 
of the most striking flowering plants in oulti ration. Many rea- 
sons have been assiraed for the failure which, I may safely say, 
in most inscanoes, attends the attempts to induce a luxuriant growth 
in Clianthus Dampieri, but the most reasonable expUmation 
hitherto given, and one that my own experience confirms, is, that 
this plant has roots so extremely sensitive and delicate that the 
slight check they experience in the necessary operation of re-pot- 
laag is alone sufficient to cripple and cause the premature death (tf 
the plant. Often have I seen the most promising seedlings go otf 
in a sudden and unaccountable manner when re-potted. The 
moral of this is, that the seed should be sown in the pot in which 
the plant is intended to bloom, and then, I think, we should often 
see this fine plant in perfection. Sow seed early in October. 


OOBiGA. Nat. Order, Pclemonia/oece. 

Cobcea Scandens is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful 

creepers in cultivation, 
but can rarely be 
grown successfully in 
the plains ; seed may 
be sown in October 
and for the first few 
months will grow vi- 
gorously but as soon as 
the hot weather sets in 
the plants will almost 
invariably succumb ; 
with care they may 
occasionally be kept 
till the following cold 
season when they will 
again start into vigor- 
ous growth and flo- 
wer freely m Feb- 
ruary or March. In 
the Hills, however, it 
has found a congenial 
home and will thrive 
in almost any position, 
and bloom contin- 
onsly for months, at 
any elevation over 
6,000 feet it wUl 
however require to bo protected from frost in winter, it is easily 
propagated by layers or from seed sown in April or May, these will 
produce blooming plants the following season. 
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CLINTONIA. Nat. Order, 

A yery handsome anniiAl, in habit somewhat fe e em faHnig the 
Lobelia ; is especially adapted for edginfzfs or rockeries, for which 
it is very extensively used in Europe. Near Calcutta it dese not 
thrive very satisfactorily in the open ground, but if careful^ 
attended to, very fair specimens may be raised by growing them 
in pots. The seed being very minute should be mixed with sand 
before it is sown, th^ surface of the soil carefully pressed down, 
and covered with a sheet of glass and put in a shady position till 
germination commences. As soon as strong enough they should 
be transplanted into good, rich soil ; as the plants increase in size 
they are much benefited by being frequently transplanted or re- 
potted. To produce good flowers it is necessary to keep the [dauts 
dwarf by continually pinching back the leading shoots, and an 
occasional dose of weak liquid manure will materially benefit them. 

COLEUS. Nat. Order, Labiatecs. 

These beautiful Ornamental Foliaged plants are so well known 
all over India as to need no description here. New varieties are 
easily raised from seed which may be sown at almost any season 
of the year. The seed is very minute and requires to be sown with 
care, the method recommended for Calceolaria, I have found to 
answer admirably. In the Hills at any elevation over 5,000 
feet the Coleus can only he grown successfully under glass, and 
during winter will require artificial heat to keep them healthy. 

COLTilNSIA, Nat. Order, Scrqphtdariacece, 

A well known old annual which requires but lit tie care in its cul- 
tivation, and thrives 
well in our garden«>. 

Should be treated in 
the same manner as 
recommended for Cal- 
liopsi*'. The heal VHiie- 
ties are C. tricolor^ 
hicolor alba and gran- 
diflora. 

COLLOiMIA Nat. 

Older, Videraoniacece. 

This is but rarely 
found in our gardens 
although much grown 
in England, where it Collinsia' Bioolor. 

is a popular favorite Seed may be sown early in October in pans, 
and the plants put out, when they are two or three inches high, 
in good, rich soil. They will commence flowering in February, 
and continue blooming freely for three or four months. Varieties 
— (7. coccinea with pale red flowers, and C, grand\flK>ra with salmon- 
coloured flowers. 
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CONVOLVULUS. Nat. Order, Convolvvlacecp , 

Pfdbably there U hardly a more popular class of annuals than 

that of the ConvolTulus. 
In England it is almost 
inTsriably found in every 
gHrden, no lustter whether 
that of the humble cottager 
or in the surroundings of 
the lordly mansion. In 
this country the climbing 
varieties grow to the great- 
est perfection ; the dwarf 
varieties, athongh they 
urow freely enough, are 
extremely shy of flowering. 

G. major or Ipomea pur- 
purea, also known as Morn- 
ing Glory, is undoubtedly 
Convolvulus Major. most attractive section 

of the whole family, of a very vigorous habit, and growing almost 
in Htiy* situation or soil, 
the flowers also being of 
nearly every shade of co- 
lour, and many of which 
are fantastically edged or 
striated with white. 

U, minor , — This attrao 
tive annual can rarely be 
brought to bloom with 
much siicoess in Bengal. 

Seed may be f.own with 
other antiuals in Octobpr in 
good, rich soil ; the plants 
will grow freely enough 
through the whole of the 
cold season till March, 
when they will occasionally 
put forth a few straggling 
flowers, but more frequent- 
ly they continue growing 
till the hot season sets in, 
when they die ofl without 
bearing a single flower. 

In the Upper Provinces, Convolvulus Minor. 

however, it produces its flowers in endless profusion. 

(For other varieties, see Ipomea,) 
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COLUMBINE 866 AQUILEGIA. 

COREOPSIS, 866 CALLIOPSIS. 

CORNFLOWER, see CENTAUREA. 

COSMEA. Nnt 0r<i6r, Compositm. 

Cosmea hipinnata, a very pretty annual with pale pink flowers; 
should be cultivated under the same treatment as recommended 
for Calliopsis. 

CUPHEA. Nat Order, Lyt^iraceoe. 

A small family of very profuse blooming plants, most of which 
are of a perennial nature, although, in this country, they can only 
be successfully grown as annuals. Sow the seed in October or 
November in the place where the plants are to remain ; they will 
be in full bloom in from four to five weeks from the time of sow- 
ing, and if left undisturbed, they will replenish themselves freely 
from self-sown seed through the whole of the cold season. 


DATURA. Nat. Order, Solanaeem, 

A large and rather coarse growing family of annuals, nearly all 
of which grow to perfection in Bengal. Seed should be sown early 
in July, and as Hooii as the plants are five or six inches high 
should be planted out in good rich soil. 

D. alba is an indigenoim variety, bearing very handsome, 
large, white flowers, tonnd growing wild in mo^t parts of Bengal, 
consequently is rarely considered worthy o! a place in our gardens. 
Amnug'tt the cultivated varieties 2). Wrightii is a very showy 
species with delicate blue and white sliuded flowers. chtorantha 
has magnificent golden mellow flowers, perfectly double and very 
sweet scented. D, atroviolacea with double flowers of a rich violet 
colour on the outside and 


pale lavender within. The 
D^fastuosa varieties, with 
their large double flowers, 
are perhaps the best adapt- 
ed for uiir gardens, being 
more compact in habit and 
free flowering than most of 
the others. 

DAISY. {Beilis Ferennis) 
Nat. Order, Astera/iecB, 

Daisies certainly rank 
amongst the most popular 
of garden flowers, being of 
extremely easy culture and 
at the same time very 
ornamental, seed should be 



Daisy, Snowball, 
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BOWQ early iu October and as soon as the plants have made three 
or four leai^es they should be planted out either in pots or boxes 

or, if preferred, in l^ds. The new 
Longfellow and Snowball are 
charming varieties, very double 
and much larger that the older 
SH X yiSBk kinds. 


DELPHINIUM. Nat. Order, 

M The Delphiniums or peren- 

^lal Larkspurs can rarely be 
grown with any measure of 
\ success iu the plains, in the Hills, 

\ yVx however they thrive admirably. 

Dmphisicm Hybbida. Seed should be eown in April, and 

if the plants are liberally treated, 
they will bloom freely the following spring. 


Delphinium Hybbida. 


DIANTHUSe Nat. Order, Caryophyllacecb. 


The annual varieties of Diaiithus, nearly all of which have 
descended from D, Chinmsis are undoubtedly amongst the most 

beautiful annuals we pos- 
sess in this country, they 
are ail of extremely easy 
culture and will grow in 
almost any soil either in 
the open ground or in pots, 
though of course like every 
thing else will amply 
repay good treatment. In 
the plains, the seed should 
be sown early in October 
and as soon as the seedlings 
are large enough to handle 
they should be planted out 
placing them ten to twelve 
inches apart each way, for 
growing in pots one plant 

- ^ » in a 6 inch, or 3 plants in 

DuNwmi, lUfliNUTOS Floeb Pwno. „ „ ^ 

cient, u toon u the flow«r buds are formed a weak doae of liquid 
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manure Bhould be 
ever)* ten 
aud where 
extra large blooiue 
are required of the 
diademetus or La- 
oiuiatus eectione 
only oue flower 
should be allowed 
to remain on ench 
8tem4 Cate bhould 
be taken to remove 
all flowerH ns boon 
BB they are faded 
as by so doing the 
plants will conti- 
nue to produce a 
Buccession of blos- 
som for months, 
but if once seed 
pods are allowed 
to form the plants 
can rarely be in- 
duced to bloom 
satisfactorily. In the Hills sowings may be made in April, aud 
if properly grown will flower freely the first season, and if caire is 
taken to remove all withered flowers they may be kept through 
the winter and will flower again profusely in the spring. 

Diantiius Ciiinensis Ploub Pleno.—( Double Indian Pink,) producing 
flowers of every shade of colour from pure white to deepest purple, fantas- 
tically blotched aud marbled. 

Dianthus CiiiNKNais Nanus Flore Plkno. — A very dwarf variety of 
the preceding, plants rarely attain a height of more than 6 to 8 inches, well 
adapting for bedding. 

Dianthus Heddewigi Diademetus Flore Plkno. — The colours embrace 
all the various tints of lilac, crimson, purple, and maroon, the fringed edges 
of the petals being pure white and blush, which tends to brighten the whole 
appearance of the flower and makes it truly characterised by its name. 

“ Tke Diadem Pink:^ 

Dianthus Heddewigi. — Single flowered, blooms 3 to 4 inches in 
diameter. 

Dianthus Heddewioii Laciniatus Stbiatus Flore Plsno.— A fine 
large-flowering double variety of the favourite DUintkmt laciniatus. The 
white blossoms elegantly striped with different shades, which vary from the 
most delicate rose to the deepest red. 

Dianthus Eastern Queen. —A very splendid single variety with very 
large bright rose flowers. 

Dianthus Crimson Belle.— Closely resembling the preceding, but the 
flowers are of a deep glowing crimson. 

Dianthus Mourning Cloak.— A splendid novelty, flowers very double, 
of a rich black purple, edged white. 

Dianthus Hbddkwxqx Flobb Plb 50.-*-A spleiidid strain producing 


given 

days, 



Dianthus, Diademetus, Flore Plbno. 
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ImMnii ftwm In 
iSiiMMt miy «lM4t 
of Doknuflnm. wliHe 


to deep por^la. 

DiAxnnm lim- 

BlALI8.-~*]>Ollld0 

perielPink. piodlioee 
▼ary donbli Iwtte 
flown every alwoe 
of oolonr. 

DxAiraBUB Htb* 
BiDus Flobx PziBtro. 


—Very large flower* 
log, intesuiMy donbloj 
a dietinet and very 
beantifnl olaea. 

DiANTBue Htb- 

BIDUS NANTJg FnOBf 
PLSNO.~*Flowen the 
aame as preceding, 
but of very dwarf 
habit, plants rarely 
attaii^g a height of 
more thw six or eight 
inches. 


Dzanthus Mourning Cloak. 

DIGITALIS. Nat. Order, ScrophvlaTumas ^ 


The Digitalis or Foxglove oai 
degree of suooess in the plains, pi 
but invariably die off on the first 
approach of hot weather.. Last 
season I sent down a few plants 
to a very ardent gardener in 
Behar, and these flowered well in 
March, there is no doubt if plants 
were procured from any of our 
Rill stations in October there 
would then be no difficulty in 
flowering them provided the 
plants obtained bad been raised 
from seed the previous spring. 
In the Hills every variety grows 
splendidly, seed should be sown 
in the spHng, these will flower 
the following year. 

ERTSIMUII. Nat. Order, 
Crueiferm. 

A small group of annuals 
ocoaafamaUy seen in our gardens, 
wbere th^ will thrive, but with 


I believe be grown with any 
are easily raised from seed 



Bigitaxas Fox Glovs. 

IK 
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little care bestowed on them« Seed should be sown in October 
in the border, where the plants are to remain. ^ Ferofakinnum^ 
or Yellow Stock, bears deep orange coloured flowers. B Arhau' 
mnvm^ with pale jellow flowers. E, barharea variegatumf a new 
variety, with rather prettily marked foliage ; when well grown 
makes an eflective bedding plant. 

ESCHCHOLTZIA. Nat. Order, Fapaveraceas, 

This genus, which is also known as the Californian Poppy 

includes many 
brilliantly color- 
ed varieties, all 
of which, when 
well grown, are 
extremely attrac- 
tive. Seed should 
be sown in the 
open ground in 
October where 
the plants are to 
remain, as they 
do not bear trans- 
planting well. 
There are now 
an immense num- 
ber of varieties. 
The best of the 
new ones being 
undoubtedly, B. 
manda/rin^ whioh 
18 one of the most 
gorgeously color- 
ed annuals in 
cultivation, the 
inner side of the 
petals being of a 
bright orange 
color, and the 
outer of a beauti- 
Kschuholtzia Mandakin. ful crimson scar- 

let. The following list embraces the best varieties ni cultivation : — 

Eschcholtzia Calipornioa —A handsome variety with hoary green 
much divided foliage, bears a profusion of large expanded bright yellow 
flowers. 

EbOHOHOLTZiA MANDARIN. — \ new and distinct variety ; the outer side 
of the petals of a most brilliant orange crimson, the inner side rich grange; 
very showy. 

EsoaoaotTZiA Carmxnsa Grandifloba.— A charming variety of this 
deservedly popular section, with large flowers of an intense carmine lose^ 
It is perfectly distinct and much superior in every respect to the well-known 
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Mtma, In habit of growth, foliage, and «ize of flower, this novelty ia 
the obtmterpart of the Mandarin,^ and like it blooms freely until late in 
the aeaeoQ. 

Eschoholwa Obooea Flobk Plbno.— Fine orange colour, producing a 
large proportion of double flowers, 

EUCHARIDIUM. Nat, Order, OnagraceoB. 

A showy old annual, but rarely seen iu cultivation in our 
Indian gardens. It should be grown under the same treatment 
as recommended for the Clarkia, which plant it closely reserables. 
Varieties — £. Concinnum, £. GraudiHorum, and E. grandiilorum 
album. 

EUTOCA. Nat. Cider, Boraginacece, 

A small group of handsome flouering plants, extremely simple 
in therr cultivation ; deserves a place in every garden. Seed 
should be sown in October in the place where they are to remain. 
Varieties — E. multiflora, E. vibcida and E viscida alba striata. 

FENZLIA* Nat. Order, PolemoniacecB* 

Fenzlia dianthifioi'ay a veiy pretty little annual, especially 
adapted for rockeries and edgin^rs growing to a height of three or 
four inches only, the plants becoiinng almost entirely ooveied 
with its small pink flowers The beed should be sown early in 
October in good, rich soil on the spot where the plants are to 
remain. 

FERNS. Nat. Order, Polypodiaceae, 

It is not my intention here to debciibe Fern culture in detail, 

for in a work of this 
kind it would be out 
of place. The ques- 
tion however of “How 
to raise Ferns from 
spores or seeds is 
so often asked that I 
l>elieve a few hints on 
the subject will prove 
interesting to many. 

To ensure success 
in raising Ferns from 
spores it is of the first 
importance that the 
fertile fronds should 
be collected at the 
proper time, and they 
should always be se- 
lected from plants 
grown In isolated po- 
sitions as far as possi- 
ble ; as, where eeveral 
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sorts oome in contact with one another* the spcnes^ which float 
about freely* will often settle on the fronds of different sorts, and 
it becomes difficult to ensure a crop of the particular kind that is 
desired. Nepbrodium molle* Pteris longlfolia* and some of the 
Oyranogrammas, are among the most troublesome Fern-weeds* 
and should never be allowed to come in contact with those that 
are required to be increased. The best time to collect the fertile 
fronds is just as the spore-oases begin to open ; as soon as the 
fronds are taken off th>ey should be folded up in paper* and if put 
in a warm* dry place* in a few days there will be plenty of spores 
ready for sowing ; or they will keep in good condition for a very 
long period. As good fertile fronds of many sorts are only to be 
bad at certain seasons* it is necessary to be on the look-out so as 
to secure them when they are obtainable* bearing in mind that it 
is better to have a little extra stock* rather than to run short of 
any particular sort. 

SOWING THE SPORES. 

The plan I adopt is somewhat different to that which is usual- 
ly advocated — viz., I usually use 6 inch pots, which are filled 
firmly to within about an inch of the top with good loam* using 
no drainage whatever* and after the pots are filled they are 
thoroughly watered. Before sowing the spores* I sprinkle a 
little Boorkee over the surface of the soil, or potsherds powdered 
fine and sifted through a fine sieve. As soon as the spores are 
sown, each pot is covered with a piece of glass and stood in a 
saucer of water ; the saucers are not kept constantly filled with 
water, but sufficient is given to prevent the pots requiring any 
surface watering ; the pots are placed in a warm shady comer in 
a glass house where they remain until the spores begin to germi- 
nate, they are then removed to a lighter position* and the glasses 
are taken off every morning until the prothallia are well developed* 
when the glasses may be dispensed with altogether. As soon as 
they are sufficiently develop^ I prick them off Into pots or boxes* 
the compost for which consists of equal parts of loam and leafrnould 
with a liberal allowance of sand added ; plenty of drainage Is 
also used. 

Ferns, when pricked off in a small state* must be lifted and 
replanted in patches* and these require dividing again wben{>otted 
off into small pots* though in some cases they are not divided 
singly* as when grown in tufts of three or four together they are 
more useful, and are useful much sooner ; this especially applies to 
Adiantums of different kinds, Pteris serrulata and its varieties, P. 
bastata* P« oretica and its varieties ; while such sorts as P. tricolor* 
P. argyrea* P. tremula* Oyrtomium falcatum, or any of the Oym- 
nogrammasi are better grown singly. 

FORGET ME NOT. see MpasoHB. 
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OAILLARDIA* Nat Order, Compontas 


Nearly all the members of this extensive family, although 

freely flowering 
the first year fi:nm 
seed, are of a pe- 
. rennial nature. In 
this country, how- 
ever, we can only 
grow them as an- 
nuals, and they 
certainly as such 
should be found 
in every collection, 
for they are not 
only exceedingly 
brilliant and varied 
in the color of their 
flowers, but with 
proper care they 
may be depended 
on to retain their 
beauty for a very 
long period. Seed 
may be sown in 
pans at the end oi 
September, and 

the plants should be put out as soon as they are strong enough in 
any good soil. The following are the most popular varieties : — 



Gaillabdia Lobenziana. 


Gaillabdia amblyodon. ^Flowers bright crimson with black crimson 
centre, very showy. 

Gaillabdia hybrida OKANDiFLOBA. —Flowers bright crimson and yel- 
low ; very showy and free flowering. 

Gaillabdia piota nana.— A very fine variety of compact habit. The 
flowers, which are of large size, are of a reddish crimson colour, bordered 
with yellow. 

Gaillabdia piota lobenziana. — A variety of recent introduction, pro- 
ducing large heads of double flowers in various brilliant colours. 


OILIA. Nat. Order, Polemonio/cecB, 

These are closely allied to Phlox PruTTmondi, which plant 
soflie of the varieties very much resemble. Sow the seeds in pans 
Jn October, and plant out when about two inches high. 


AIIARAKTR «iia 
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GODETIA. Nat. Order, Onagrac^m. 

A comparatively new family of very handsome annuals that 

have beoome extremely 
popular, during the past 
few years, many new 
varieties of sterling me- 
rit having been intro- 
duced. All of these 
thrive extremely well 
here, and are well de- 
serving of cultivation. 
Q. Whitneys and its 
many varieties, are the 
largest flowered, the 
blooms of which fre- 
quently measure up- 
wards of four inches a- 
cross, of very delicate 
shades of color. Q. Lady 
Albemarle is of a very 
gorgeous hue, the flowers 
being of a most brilliant 
fiery crimson. Seed 
should be sown early in 
October, and the plants put out when strong enough at a distance 
of about twelve inches apart. They require a light very rich soil, 
and an abundant supply of water. Frequent dressings of weak 
liquid manure will much improve the size of the flowers. Va- 
rieties — 



Godetia Lady Albemarle. 


Godetia Hi/ou. The dwaifest variety, very bushy plants, covered 
with pure white flowers iiiaikcd with a dark rose spot. 

Godrtia Duchk.ssof Aliuny.— F lowers of a beautiful satiny white, each 
when fully expanded measuring about 4 inches across. 

Godetia Lady Albemarle —Flowers of an intense carmine crimson, 
shaded towards the edge of petals with a delicate liUo tint. 

Godetia Lady Satin Kosk. —A lovely variety, the flow'ers are of a 
beautiful deep rose pink, the suifacc shining like satin. It is one of the 
most beautiful varieties yet raised. 

Godetia Princess of Wales. — Kuhy crimson pencilled with pale .rose 
and silver grey. 

Godetia The Bride. — Pearly white flower with carmine margin. 

Godetia Whitnkyi Atrosanguinea. —Carmine and rose coloured flow- 
ers, very bright and attractive. 

Godetia Whitnbyi Brilliant. —A highly effective variety with bril- 
liant crimson flowers. 

Godetia Whitnkyi Comfacta.— A very handsome dwarf variety of the 
preceding, plants form dense bashes ooverea with bloom* 



GOMPHPENA GLOBOSA. Nat. Order, AmaranfacecF 

This is also known as Globe Amaruiitii, or Btohelor’s Buttons, 
a very popular old favorite and almost invariably found in every 
Indian garden, where if left undisturbed the plants will frequently 
remain for years. It is, however, advisable to renew them yearly 
from seed, as the flowers on old plants are generally very inferior 
both in point of size and brilliancy of colour. Seed may be sown 
in June oi July in pans in a shelteied situation. As soon as the 
plants are two or three inches high they should be planted out ; 
they will grow in almost any soil, though one of a light, rich 
nature suits them best. 


GYPSOPH I LA Nat. Order, CVf ryo^)// y/A/rrcp 

A small genus of hardy plants principally used in England for 
rookeries, most of the varieties are natives either of Siberia or 
the Crimea, so that it is hardly probable any of them could be 
cultivated with success here. 


S88 
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ii ie w«ll fciMiirti tiirimglioiit 
lodl* tbal it M hiurdtj 
neoamqr to mention ft 
bore* Soma of tho nawar 
vartatiei «ra axtramaly 
abowyi and itfa wj oma- 
mental objeata fii any 
garden baring infl&oiont 
space to grow them. Seed 
should be sown from Ifaj 
to July and the plants put 
out when they are afawt 
six inches high^ the follow- 
ing are the bast of the 
newer kinds : — 

Helianthos, Nanus Polis Va&ieoatis.— G reen and variegated fcdiage; 
very ornamental 

Helianthus, Oscar Wilde. — A new single variety; flowers medium 
size with bright yellow petals changing to brown at the base. 

Heltanthus, Russian Giant.— Flowers, 18 to 20 inches in diameter, 
grown princi|>ally for the seed, of which it is very proliflo. 

Hklianthus, Sulphur Gem. — A new variety, entirely distinct in 
oolonr, the flowers being of a pale sulphur yellow. 

DOUBLE VARIETIES. 

Hbuanthus, Galifornious, Flore Plbno.— Extra double bright golden 
yellow. 

Hblianthus, Olobosus Fistulosus.— Flowers of a globular outline 12 
to 18 inches in diameter, of a rich saffron yellow, the best of all the douUes. 
(See illustration. ) 

Hblianthus, Nanus, Flore Pleno.— Fine dwarf variety, flowers smaU. 



Hblianthus, IGlobosus Fistulosus. 



HBUOBRYscrii ANOusmomrw. 
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HEUCHRVSUM. Nat Order, CompofiHoh. 

One of the largest groups of Everlasting floa' era, nearly all the 
varieties of which grow very 
freely in this country. 

Seed should be sown id 
pans in October, and the 
plants put out into the bor- 
der when they are two or 
three inches high ; they re- 
quire a good rich soil. Sow 
in the Hills in April. 

HIBISCUS Nat. Order, 

MalvacecB. 

The few annual varieties 
of this family, such as 7/. 

Africanus and giijanUm^ are 
extremely easy of cultiva- 
tion. Seed should be sown 
in a sheltered situation in 
July, and as soon as they 
are large enough, put out 
in the open border. They 
require a well drained, light rich sandy soil. The best varieties 
are //. africanus with pale buff-flowers, with a violet eye, IT. ffiganteus 
with large pale yellow flowers, and 77. Lhulhyi with deep crimson 
floweis. 



Helichrisum Monstrosom. 


HELIOTROPE OR CHERRY PIE. Nat. Order, Bcyraginacece. 
The Heliotrope is undoubtedly one of the most popular plants 



Heliotrope. 


in cultivation, it may be propa- 
gated by cuttings or layers and 
from seed. For the plains the 
latter is undoubtedly preferable as 
seedlings when properly grown 
invariably produce much finer 
blooms than those raised from 
cuttings. To insure plants bloom- 
ing the first season, seed should 
be sown in August or September, 
as soon as the seedlings are about 
two inches high they should be 
put at once into 10 or 12 inch 
pots. See that they are kept 
liberally supplied with water, and 
occasional doses of liquid manure, 

IL 
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to insure plants of good shape they should be stopped when abbut 
6 inches high, this will Induce them to throw out laterals, which 
should again be stopped at the third or fourth leaf By the fiiwt 
week in January stopping should be disoontinued and they will 
then bloom freely in February and March. In the Hills seed may 
be sown in April and the plants should be treated as described 
above, cuttings from old plants also will root freely if put in early 
in the spring. 

\ 

HOLLYHOCK (ALTHAEA ROSEa.) Nat. Ord., MaXvacem. 

The Hollyhock, a native of China was Brst introduced hito 
European gardens upwards 
of 300 years ago, but it is 
not till within comparatively 
recent years that such vast 
improvements have been ef- 
fected in their flowers, for 
it is well within my recol- 
lection when the blooms pro- 
duced from seedlings were 
nothing better than broad 
discs of red, yellow or white 
and other intermediate hues, 
crowned by a tuft of stamens, 
whereas now seedlings raised 
from any good strain will 
usually produce from 40 to 
60 per cent, of good double 
flowered varieties. In the 
plains the only method of 
propagation must be from 
seed, this should be sown 
as early as possible in boxes 
or pans under shelter, keep- 
ing them carefully shaded 
from the sun until the seed 
leaf is fully expanded. 

When the seedlings can be 


Hollvhook. 

be planted in the beds or bordeis 
where they are to remain. Water copiously at the root in dry 
weather, after they are well established and in active growth give 
liquid manure regularly. It must be borne in mind that this 
plant is naturally a perennial, and that to induce it to flower the 
first season it must necessarily require liberal treatment. 


easily handled, they should 
be planted singly iuto 6 inch 
pots, and as soon as they 
are 6 to 8 inches high ma^ 
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Id the Hills where good double varieties have been once 
raised they may be propagated from cuttings from the numerous 
side shoots that spring up so freely round the base of each planti 
these should be taken off as early as possible and planted singly 
in 6 inch pots, in a mouth or two they will make good strong 
plants and if spaoe is available may be planted out. 



HUMULUS jAVOSlCVh 


HUMULUS. Nat. Ord. Cannabinaceve, 

Humulus Japonioiis a new variety 
of Annual Hop from Japan is certainly 
one of the finest creepers that has been 
introduced for many years, it does 
well in any soil and at almost all 
seasons provided it receives a liberal 
supply of moisture, I have seen plants 
climbing a distance of 15 to 20 feet 
within three to four months after sow- 
ing the seed. 


IMPATIENS. Nat. Order, Ikihamimictod, 

Itnpatieus Sultuui is entirely distinct from any other Balsam 
in cultivation, it is of a 
compact neat habit of 
growth, with good con- 
stitution and almost a 
perpetual bloomer. The 
fiowers are of a brilliant 
rosy scarlet colour, and 
are produced so freely 
that a well grown speci- 
men appears to be quite 
a ball of flower, and 
continues in full beauty 
during several successive 
months. 

IPOMEA. Nat. Order, 

Convolwlacece, 

A very extensive 
family, all its members, 
being of a scandent habit. 

A few of them are annuals, but the majority are perennials. 
The annual varieties include several very handsome species, all of 
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whioh will thrive very well in this country if grown under the 
same treatment as required for Convohvim vtutjor. Varieties^ 
Ipomba bona MOX,1ieautifuI large violet flowers. 

JpoMBA UKDBEACEA, large fragrant flowers, very handsome. 

Ipomea Grandiflora, large pure white fragrant flow ers home in great 
profusion, opens in the evening. ( The Moon flower.) 

Ipomea Leari “ Blue Daw^n Flower”) intensely bright blue. 

Ipomea Rurro Cojrulea, a well-known beautiful variety. 


IPOMOPSIS. Nat. Order, PoleinoniacecB, 

This although naturally a biennial, will flower freely the first 

year if seed is sown early, 
and the plants liberally 
treated. Sowings should be 
made in pans early in Sep- 
tember, and the plants put 
out at the expiration of the 
rainy season. They require 
a good rich soil with a 
liberal dressing of manure 
added. After flowering, 
the seed-pods should 1^ 
carefully removed, when the 
plants can be kept over to 
the following season if 
placed in a sheltered situa- 
tion. The trouble taken 
will be amply repaid, as the 
plants will then bloom much 
more freely than those just 
raised from seed. 

KAULFUSIA. Nat. Order, 

Compositoe, 

Kaulfmla ameff todies is 

one of the most useful 
hardy annuals we possess ; 
bears in the greatest pro- 
fussion pretty daisy-like 
flowers either blue, rose, 
scarlet, violet or white. 
Grows freely in the open 
ground and makes a very 
neat edging or border plant. 
Seed should be sown in 

The Moon Flowkb. Ipomea Gbandiploba. 

the other annuals and plant- 
ed out in good rich soil, when two or three inches high. 



FOB INDUN AMATBUBB. 



One of the most popular of English garden flowers, and with 
proper oare most of them can be grown very suooessfully in this 
oountry. During the past few years an immense improvement 
has been effected in them, 
and we now have several 
classes varying in height 
from 12 inches to three 
feet, and in a large "Varie- 
ty of colours, A general 
complaint amongst gard- 
eners in this country is 
that imported seed can 
rarely be induced to ger- 
minate. This is in nearly 
every instance owing to 
the fact of its being sown 
too early ; if it is kept 
over till the middle of 
Nevember. andi then sown 
in good rich soil, it very 
rarely fails. If liberally 
treated the plants will 
flower freely in about three 
months from the time of 
sowing. If a good strain 
is once procured oare Labkmpur, Hyacinth Flowkreu 
should be taken to save 

seed yearly, as acclimatised seed will always germinate earlier 
and much more freely than that imported, and it is one of the 
few plants that do not deteriorate to any noticeable extent in this 
oountry. 

Larkspur, Dwarf German Rocket. -Of very dwarf habit, flowers very 
large, extra double. 

Improved, Hyacinth Flowered Larkspur.— A splendid new strain ; 
flowers large and brilliant in colour, borne^ ox immense trusses. 

Larkspur, Tall Double Rocket.— Plants attain a height of 2 feet; 
Flowers very double and brilliant in coloui . 

Larkspur, Candelabra-Fobmed. — The best of the many new forms of 
this useful family ; plants about a foot in height and the same in diameter ; 
flowers very large and perfectly double. 

Larkspur, Emperor.— A magnificent class, of symmetrical bushy 
habit; single plants frequently producing upwards of 50 spikes. 

Larkspur, Bismark. — Similar in habit to the Candelabra varieties, but 
of* mtloh more vigorous growth and larger flowers. 

LATHYRUS ODORATUS.— See ^weet Pea, 
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LEPTOSIPHON. Nat. Orf«r, P^>lemom(u:eoe. 

A very useful group of hardy annuals of recent 

introdoMiltt. 4bi(of 
the varietkn Mi ;taqr 
dwarf in habit Mid 
are extensively grown 
in Europe for edgings 
and rock work. Sow 
the seed at the same 
time as the other an- 
nuals, and put out in 
the border when 
about two inches 
high. Ic is advisable 
to grow several plants 
together in a clump ; 
Leptosiphon. they form then a 

very attractive object ; they require a light rich soil. Varieties — 
L. densiflorus. L* luteus aureus. 

L „ alba. L. multiflorus. 

L. luteus. L. roseus. 

LIMNANTHES. Nat. Order, Tropceolaceas. 

A small group of hardy annuals, most ot them of a trailing 
habit ; bears insignificant white or yellow flowers. Seed should 
be sown at the same time as the other annuals, — hardly deserving 


a place in the garden 

LUNARIA. Nat. Order, Scrophularia^eas. 

A very effective annual when grown in large beds or masses 
and most easy of cultivation ; 
should certainly find a place in 
every collection. Seed should be 
sown in October in the place 
where they are to remain, as the 
plants will not bear transplanting 
well. There are now several 
varieties, all very similar in habit, 
and differing only in the colour 
of their flowers. The following 
are the best : 

L. Bipartita alba, white, 

L. Bi partita splendida, purple. 

L. Maroceana, plum colour. 

L. tristis, yellow and white. Grandifloeum Rubeum. 

LINUM. Nat, Order, Linacecs. 

A very popular class of annuals, some of them of great beauty. 
L grandijlorum rvbrvm is one of the most brilliantly coloured 
annuals we possess. They are all extremely hardy, and will 
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grow in almost any situation, though to produce them to perfec- 
tion they require a good light soil to which a liberal supply of leaf 
mould or old manure has been added. Seed should be sown in 
October in the place where the plants are to remain, as if trans- 
planted the flowers are never produced so freely as when the 
plants are raised in the border. 

LOBELIA. Nat. Order, Lohdiacm. 

A very large family of annuals and perennials, some of them 
of great beauty, here, however all the 
varieties must be grown as annuals. 

Seed should be sown early in 
October, in pots of light, rich soil. 
Before sowing it should be mixed with 
dry sand or ashes and then scattered 
evenly over the surface, covering only 
with a pane of glass till the plants are 
up. As soon as they are large enough 
to handle, prick them out into pans 
or pots about an inch apart. When 
about two inches high transplant 
again, putting three or four plants 
only into a six-inch pot, in which they 
Lobelia, Mazarin Gem. will remain for flowering. It is impos- 
sible to make the soil too rich for 
them. Firminger recommends a compost of leaf mould, sand 
and well decomposed manure only,” If grown in a moderately 
shaded situation, and kept liberally supplied with water, they 
will not only flower most profuselj, but will retain their beauty 
for a long period. 

There are now such an immense number of varieties that it 
would be impossible to give a complete list of all. The following 
selection, however, embraces the most beautiful of them : — 

Lobelia Ebi^^us Ebecta. — Bright blue, of a very compact dwarf habit, 
one of the best varieties for beds or borders. 

Lobelia Ebinus, Crystal Palace Gem. -A splendid variety, with dark 
blue flowers. 

Lobelia Ebimus Paxtoniana. — B eautiful dark blue with clear white 
centre. 

Lobelia Mazarin Gem. —A fine new variety of dwarf habit, flowers of 
a beautiful de^ blue. 

Lobelia, Prim a Donna— A very distinct colour being of a deep purple 

red. 

Lobelia Crystal Palace Compact.— This beautiful variety unites the 
deep blue colour of the true Crystal Palace sort with the compact habit 
of tne ertota section, being of great value in ribbon bedding and for culti- 
vation in pots. 

Lobelia Ebinus Glow-Worm.— A most desirable variety, very dwarf, 
flowers of a rich daik blue. 

Lobelia Ebinus Spegiosa.— A really fine strain, very compact, produ- 
cing in great profusion laige blue flowers with white centre. 
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LOPHOSPERMTJM, 
Nat Order Scrophu- 
Ux/rticeoe^ 
LoPHOSPHBRMtfM 
SOAMDBNB.—Thie is 
one of the most beau- 
tiful climbing annuals 
and is very easily 
grown. It has elegant, 
graceful flowers, of 
large stse, resembling 
Fox-gloves in shape, 
and of a rich rosy 
purple color. The 
floweis are produced 
in rich profusion, 
while the foliage is 
also extremely l:^uti- 
ful. 

LOASA, Nat. Order Loanacece, 

Very handsome climbing plants, which although perennials, 
must be treated as annuals in this country, seed should be sown 
early in October, the plants as they advance in growth will require 
a small trellis for their support. The leaves of the plant are 
covered with short hairs which sting like nettles. 

LUPINS, {LupinuR, Nat. Order, LeguniinoBeve, 

All the members of this extensive family must be treated as 
annuals in the plains. 

There are now an immense 
number of varieties all 
more or less beautiful. 

The only difficulty in their 
cultivation is to induce 
the seed to germinate, for 
when once the plant are 
well above ground they 
will require no further care 
beyond an occasional water- 
ing. The seeds of all the 
large growing varieties are 
very hard, and if sown in a 
dry state will frequently re- 
main for months in the soil 
without germinating. It is 
therefore advisable to soak 
them in hot water (as hot as 
the hand can bear) for about 
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six hours before sowing. The seed must be sown in the plaoe 
where the plants are to remain, as it is almost impossible to 
transplant them without injury. They will thrive in any good 
garden soil if planted in a position fully exposed to the sun. In 
the Hills BOW in March or April, the perennial varieties here 
make large bushes, flowering profusely for years. 

LYTHRUM. Nat. Order. Lythracece 
A very old annual, but rarely seen in cultivation here ; bears 
its small rose or pink flowers in immense profusion for a long 
period ; should be sown in the open border at the same time as 
other annuals. Varieties, — L. roseum and L. flexuoBvm, 

MALOPE. Nat. Order, Malvaceae, 

A very pretty annual with peculiar bell shaped flowers, some- 
what resembling those of the Abutilon, but rarely, however, culti- 
vated with much success amongst us, as the plants invariably die 
off on the first approach of the hot season ; the seed should be sown 
as early as possible after the rains, in the plaoe where they are 
to remain. If liberally treated and grown in a good rich soil, 
they may sometimes be brought forward enough to flower by 
February or March. 

MALCOLMIA. Nat. Order, Cruciferoe, 

Makolmia maritima^ or Virginian Stock, is a well known 
little annual, very effective when sown in large masses or as an 
edging, producing its bright red, crimson, or white flowers in 
great profusion. Seed should be sown immediately after the 
cessation of the rains in soil well enriched with old cow-manure. 
The plants rarely attain a height of morejtlian six or eight inches, 
and commence flowering in about two months from the time of 
sowing the seed. 

MARIGOLD. See Tayetes, 



Maurandia 


MARTYNIA, 

Nat. Order, Pedaluwece, 

M, frafjram, which is the 
only annual variety belong- 
ing to this genus, thrives to 
perfection in this country. 
Seed should be sown early 
in October in good rich soil 
in the open ground. The 
plants will commence to 
produce their large, rose- 
coloured, highly scented 
flowers in about eight or 
nine weeks from the time 
of sowing, and will continue 
flowering profusely for some 
1 H 
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months. OcoAsionallj plants may he indiioed to remain over a 
second year, but as a rule they damp off during the rainy season. 

MAURANDIA, Nat. Order, Scrophulariaceoe, 

Maurandia Barolayana and its several varieties are all very 
beautiful climbers that thrive well in the plains, seed may be 
sown at any time from June to October and if liberally treated 
will bloom freely in about 4 months from the time of sowing. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. Nat. Order, Mesemhryacece. 

A small group of very handsome dwarf annuals of a succu- 
lent nature, the flowers of which only open when fully exposed to 
the sun. Seed should be sown in October in pans of light rich 
soil and is better covered with a pane of glass only till it ger- 
minates. As soon as the plants are strong enough, they should 
be put out in the open border or in pots, care being taken that 
uo water lodges round the collar, otherwise they invariably damp 
off. Varieties : — 

M. capitatum, yellow. M. bicolor, pink, rose and 

M. cordifoiinm variegatum, yellow. white. 

M. glai*rum, yellow. M. album, purple and 

M. nodifolium, white. white. 

M, crpat^ilflmm or Ice Plant is much used in Europe for 
garnishing, and a well grown specimen is a very pretty objecl. 
Seed should be sown at the same time as the preceding, and when 
strong enough, the plants put out in beds from nine to twelve 
inches apart. 

MIGNONETTE see 

'l/ MIMULUS (Monkey Flower). Nat. Order, Sn^ophuiariacecp, 

One of the most beautiful annuals in cultivation ; should be 
found in every garden ; produces in endless profusion for months 
its bold handsome flowers in almost every shade of colour, most 
of which are fantastically spotted or maculated. Seed should be 
sown in October in pans. Being very minute, it is advisable 
to mix it with sand, and then scatter evenly over the surface, 
covering it but very lightly with fine soil. Water should not 
be given them from above, but as sov>n as the soil becomes 
slightly dry, the pots or pans should be placed in water and. 
allowed to remain till the soil is well saturated by the water pass- 
ing up from below. As soon ns the plants are strong enough to 
handle they should be pricked out into small pots, frequently 
removing them into larger sizes as they become stronger. They 
require a very light sandy soil ; a compost of one-third each of 
coarse sand, good loam and leaf mould, or very old cow maliure, 
suits them well. It is almost impossible to water the plants loo 
freely, and they are benefitted by keeping the pots constanlljr 
standing in saucers or shallow pans of water. There are an immense 
number of distinct varieties, the best of which are the following, — 
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Mimulus, Empi^rok 


Mimulus, Queen's Prize.— A splendid new cluss witli vciy laige flowers 
most fantastically marked. 

Mimulus, Clafmam's Superb Strain — Kemarkable foi the great size 
and superb colouring of the flowets. 

Mimulus, Cardinalls Urandiflorus. —A tall variety producing 
flowers of the most brilliant colours. 

Mimulus, Tiorinus, New Giant.— F lowers of a gigantic size and of 
various colours, some richly spotted, others stiikingly blotched with rose, 
carmine, dark or light crimson, &c , on a light yellow ground. 

Mimulus, Duplex. — Beautiful double nose in-hose flowers of various 
colours. 

Mimulus, Emperor -This new variety was laised by crossing the well- 
known Old Dtiplfjc Mwmlns with flowers of the laige floweiing strain and 
after very careful selection and hybtidisiiig of the finest and largest flowers 
for several years, this grand novelty has been obtained The illustration 
is taken true from nature, and will show best the difletence between the 
older varieties and the new large- flowering. The calyx is of very great size 
and of the same rich and wonderful colouring as the flow er itself. It will be 
found a charming plant for borders or small beds, also admirably adapted for 
pot culture* 
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MINA. LOBATAl. Nat, Order, Cmvolvulacem. 

A very fine new olimber of Mexican origin, flowere 15 to 25 in 
number, borne on graceful spikes, blooms bright-red, changing to 
orange and cream. Seed should be sown iu October in the plains, 
the plants being of rampant growth will require the support of a 
strong trellis, they will fiower in about four months from the time 
of sowing. In the Hills sow in April or May, the plants will 
then come into bloom in August and continue to flower profusely 
till out down by frost.x 

MUSK. Mimulm Moichatus Nat. OtdiQY^Scrophulariacece* 

Seed of this old favorite may be sown in the plains iu October 

and the plants will grow freely 
till the commencement of the hot 
season but can rarely be induced 
to flower ; in the Hills, however, it 
grows and flowers freely and may 
be kept over from year to year 
without difficulty, this requites 
the same treatment as the other 
varieties of Mimulus. 

MYOSOTIS {Fw<jeirme-not)< 
Nat. Order, Borayinacece. 

The many varieties of Forget- 
me-not although perennials, 
must all be treated as annuals in 
this country. Seed may be 
sown early in October in the plains, and as soon as they are large 
enough should be transplanted into pots or pans ; the plants being 
of a semi-aquatic nature 
should be grown in a 
moist shady situation, 
and it is advisable to 
keep them continually 
standing in trays or 
saucers of water, this 
will insure their having 
an equable degree of 
moisture at the roots. 

Myosotis Alpestbis.— 

The alpine Forget-me-not ; 
beautiful pale blue. 

Moysotis Alpestris 
ALBA.— Same as the preced- 
ing but with beautiful pure 
white flowers. 

Moysotis Alpestris 
Robusta Grandiplora.— 

The flowers of this new and Myosotis Alpestris Victoria. 
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distinct variety are considerably larger than those of any other Forget- 
ine-not, and of a beautiful sky-blue color, with a clearly defined yellow eye. 
The plant resembles in habit the form of a candelabrum, a peculiarity 
which ditingttishes it from any other sort. As it comes perfectly true from 
seed, this 6ne Myosotis cannot fail to become a general favourite. 

Myostis Alpestbis Robusta Gbandifloba Alba.— a splendid new 
white variety of the preceding. 

Myosotis Palustris.— The true Forget-me-not ; beautiful transparent 
azure blue flowers. 

Myosotis Alpestbis Niotoria.— This new Forget-me-iu*t, is of extreme- 
ly robust habit, growing only about 5 to 7 inches in height, with a diameter 
of 8 to 10 inches, and when fully grown is quite globular in shape and 
perfectly covered with flowers. A very useful plant for beds, edgings, &c,, 
and much recommended. 

NASTURTIUM (Indian Crei^s.) Nat. Older, Tro^cboLeactoi, 

Probably one of the oldest annuals in cultivation. It is stated 
that Tropaaolmni majm^ or the climbing Nasturtium, was intro- 
duced into England from Pern in 1686, and the dwarf variety 
even earlier than this; but like many other plants it has been 
' much altered and improved by cultivation. All the varieties thrive 

well in this country with 
but little care bestowed 
on them. Seed should 
be sown in the place 
where the plants are to 
remain immediately 
after the cessation of the 
rains. To induce them 
to germinate freely it is 
advisable to soak them 
for three or four hours 
in hot water before sow- 
ing. The dwarf varieties 
make most effective bed- 
ding plants, and are ex- 
tensively used for this 
purpose in England in 
combination with Lo- 
Tom Thumb Nasturtium. belias, Geraniums, <feo. 

In this country they are 
particularly useful as border plants, and are also very effective 
ornaments when grown in pots. Care must be taken not to give 
them too rich a soil, otherwise the flowers will not be thrown well 
above the foliage. A compost of one-half each of good garden 
soil and broken brick rubbish suits them well The taller varie- 
ties, on the other hand, require a more liberal treatment, and 
should be grown in a good soil well enriched with manure, and 
will require a trellis for their support. All the varieties produce 
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seed freely ; this sbctild be carefully gathered, and after being well 
dried stored in bottles or tins for sowing the following season. The 
produce of this will be found quite equal to imported seed) this 
being one of the few plants that do not |>erceptibly deteriorate in 
this country, Thete are an immense number of varieties in 
cultivation, of ahich the following are the most distinct : — 


Cfimhem, 

T. mnjiis atropurpurea, marone. 

T „ coccineum, scarlet. 

T. ,, nigro purpurea, dark 

purple. 

T, „ Kegelianum, ctimson, 

T. „ King Theodore, nearly 

black. 

T. „ luteum, yellow. 

T. „ Sohillingi, yellow 

spotted. 

T. „ Dunnett’s Orange, deep 

orange. 


^ Dwarfs. 

T. Beauty, scarlet spotted. 

T. Lilli Schmidt, scarlet. 

T. Pearl, white. 

T. Crystal Palace Gem, yellow 
spotted. 

T. coeruleum roaeiim, rose. 

T. King of Tom Thumbs, scar- 
let. 

T. King Theodore, black. 

T. Ruby King, carmine. 

T. Empress of India, crimson. 


The four last mentioned of the dwarf kinds belong to a new 
race very distinct from the original type, having dark blue-greeii 
foliage, which forYns a striking contrast to their brilliant flowers. 


NEMESFA. Nat Order, Scf oph'afariacevt; 

A small group of dwarf annuals of a trailing habit, well 
adapted for rookeries or edgings, producing their unpretending 
little flowers in great profusion. Seed should be sown with the 
other annuals in October in any good garden soil. Varieties : — 

N. compaota. I N. floribunda. 

N. „ alba. | N. versicolor. 

NEMOPHILA. Nat. Order, Ifydrophyllactoi, 

In Europe this is one of the most extensively cultivated of 
nil annuals. In this country, however, it is but rarely seen grown 
to perfection. A general complaint among gardeners is that the 
seed almost invariably fails to germinate— a fact more generally 
owing to mismanagement than any other cause. It is a very com- 
mon practice to sow the seed at the same time as most other 
annuals in September or October, and herein lies the whole 
secret of so many failures. Instead of this, if it is kept over and 
sown towards the end of November, it generally grows freely 
enough. They require a light rich soil, and should be grown in a 
shady situation, and must be kept liberally supplied with water 
through the whole period of their growth. 
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There are now an imnienae number of varieties in cultivation, 
the beat of which are N, imignia and N, 'tmculuta an i their many 
varieties, embracing almoat every shade of colour. 

NICOTfANA. Nat. Order, Solanaceas 

The ornamental varieties of the Tobacco are but rarely seen 
in cultivation here, though extensively employed in England for 
what ia termed Biib>tropioHl gardening. Some of these are not 
only handsome foliage plants but also produce their showy deli- 
cately coloured flowers in great profusion. N, fnlnxcum vm^iegatU 
is a ni(w variety with beautifully marked foliage, well deserving a 
place in every garden. Seed should be soaii in September or 
October, and as soon as strong enough, they should be put out in 
the border. They grow fieely in any good light soil. The new 
scented variety iV. affinnh is fast becoming popular and is certainly 
deserving of a place in every garden. 

NIEREMBERGIA. Nat. Order, SolanacfB 

A small family of pretty trailing plant's which, although per- 
ennials, can only be successfully grown when treated as annuals. 
Seed should not be sown before the commencement of November; 
they require a good hoil and an aimudnnce.of water. Varieties ; — 

N. frutesceiis, pink. I N. graiidiflora, white. 

N. gracilis alba, white. | N. nigricans, crimson, 

NIGELL Nat. Order, RannnculacecB, 

This is also known as “ Love in a Mist,” an unpretending 
group of annuals of but little beauty. Seed may be sown at the 
same time as the other annuals in October in the place where 
the plants are to remain. It thrives best in any moist shady 
situation. 

NOLAN A. Nat. Ordi*r, Notfniaceap, 

A very beautiful annual of a trailing habit ; should be found 
in every collection, requiring but little care in its cultivation and 
produces in the greatest profusion its large Convolvulus-like 
flowers of almost every shade of colour. Sow the seed in October 
in the place where the plants are to remain, as it does not bear 
transplanting well. They require a light porous soil, and a liberal 
supply of water Varieties ; — 

N. atroplicifolia, blue, white, N. paradoxa violacea, dark 
yellow, Wue. 

N, grandiflora alba, white. N. proatrata, blue and white. 

N. lanoeolata coerulea, blue. 
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(ENOTHERA, Nat. Order, Onagracem. 

A verj large family, both of annuald and perennials, some of 
them being extremelj beautiful. They must all be cultivated 
as annuals in the plains, and should therefore be sown as early as 
possible ill the season, to bring them forward enough to flower 
early in the spring before the weather becomes too warm. 

It is very advisabib to sow the seed where the plants are in- 
tended to be grown, as they do not bear transplanting well. They 
require a light rich soil, and should be grown in rather a shady 
position, they can however rarely be brought to thrive satisfac- 
torily in Bengal. Plants may be raised from seed sown at the same 
time as the other annauls, but they rarely if ever can be induced 
to put forth a single flower. 


PAPAVER. Nat. Order, Papaveractce, 

Daring the past few years single Poppies have become very 

fashionable, some of them 
are certaiuty exceedingly 
showy, but not nearly so 
beautiful as the double va- 
rieties. 

Papavee Pavonium, “ The 
Peaoock Poppy.’*— The flower 
has a conspicuous black zone 
near the centre which brines out 
the vivid scarlet and cherry 
crimson, the flowers are nearly 
4 inches across. 

Papaveb ttmbrosum, Rich 
vermilion with a black spot on 
each petal ; 

Papavbr L^vkmtum, -New 
and very showy annual Poppy 
from Persia, about 2 feet to 2} 
feet high, with fine shaped flow- 
ers 4 inches in diameter, of 
t\ brilliant deep scarlet colour, 
with black spots, surrounded by a white margin at the base of each petal. 
The two outside petals of the fliwers are twice the size of the inside ones, 
so that each couple form a round cup by themselves, very free flowering 
and extremely snowy. 

For other varieties see Poppy. 



Papavek L^vigatum. 


PANSY OR HEARTSEASE, NH^ Order, Violactce. 

Who is there, possessing any love for a garden, that does not 
admire the Pansy or Heartsease ; and yet how rarely we see it 
properly grown in this country. What we are accustomed to 
see in our gardens are miserable woody plants producing poor, 
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and iiisignifioaut flowers, generally dull in colour, hardly larger than 

a well grown Violet 
should Ypu will 
invariably bear the 
growers of these attri- 
bute all the blame to 
the seed being of an 
inferior strain, where- 
as in ninety-nine ceases 
out of a hundred the 
fault is due entirely to 
unskilful treatment of 
the plants. It is no 
uncommon thing to see 
them planted out in the 
open border, or growing 
in pots fully exposed to 
the sun throughout the 
day. This treatment 
may be nil very well 
for the Phlox or Pro- 
tulaoa, but for any member of the Violet family it is almost 
certain death. 

In Europe, where the plant is treated as a perennial, there 
are an immense number of named varieties. These are perpet- 
uated by being propagated from the offsets or shoots which they 
produce freely. In this country, or rather in Bengal, where we can 
only grow them us annuals, they must, of course, be raised from 
seed, and one of the chief points to be considered is the selection of 
seed. It will in the end be cheaper to pay a fair price for a packet 
of seed of any very good strain, although it may not contain more 
than a hundred seeds, than it would be to give perhaps only a fourth 
of the cost for a packet possibly containing a thousand seeds of an 
inferior description. In all probability you would not get so many 
plants from the former, but the quality will be there, and very fre- 
quently seed of any very good strain will produce plants with flowers 
in every respect equal to a great many of the uamed varieties from 
which most of them are descended ; and, even though they may 
to, a oertaiu extent lack the perfection of form and symmetricfal 
markings that distinguish the best standard kinds, this will 
amply compensated for by the great variety of style and divert 
sity of color generally so prominent in a batch of good seedlings. , 
Seed should be sown in well drained pots or pans filled with 
a rich, light soil covering the seed but very lightly. They must 
then be placed in a close, shady situation, under a glass flrame if 
available, or a very good substitute is to cover the pot or pan with 
another one of the same size. This will tend to promote its 

IN 
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genninatiiig more freely. When once the planta are well aboee 
grouod, the only real difficulty in the cultivation of the Pdnsy haa 
been anmountM. 

Aa aoon aa the plants are strong enough to handle, they should 
be transplanted into three inch-pots, one plant in each. The 
prinoipAl point in the oiiltivation of this plant is to select a light, 
airy, and yet at the same time partially shaded situation. Some 
may say that this is a rather difficult thing to obtain, and if we 
were to depend on finding a natural site with all these points com- 
bined, we should certainly, in the majority of gardens, have to 
look in vain. The difficulty, however, is easily overcome at a 
very small expense. I have tried the following plan for years, 
and invariably found it successful : — 

Select an airy and exposed situation in any part of the garden, 

facing due south if 
possible ; mark off a 
plot of the size re- 
quired ; one twelve 
feet by six will gene- 
rally be found large 
enough for most gar- 
dens. Then have a 
row of strong stakes 
driven down firmly at 
a distance of two feet 
apart on the north 
side ; the height of ^ 
these should be three 
feet, and a similar row 
in front on the south 
side, but only eighteen 
inches high. The two 
rows must then be 
fastened together by 
cross bars, on which 
will rest a wood-frame 
made of the size of the ground selected. This should be covered 
with common country canvas, or ordinary calico, though the for- 
mer is to be preferred, as it admits more air. The frame must not 
be fastened down to the supports, as it should be removed each 
evening after sunset, and replaced in the morning before the aun 
becomes too powerful. Under a structure of the size and descrip- 
tion given, upwards of two or three hundred pots may be accom- 
modated, and it is not only useful for the Pansy, but is equally 
valuable for the Aster, Geranium, Violet, Fuchsia, and many other 
plants. To prevent slugs, worms or other vermin getting at the 
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plants, it is advisable taeover the ground under the shade with a 
layer of about three inches of coal cinders before placing the pots 
under it. 

To proceed, however, with the cultivation of the plants. As 
soon as they have become well established aud are growing 
freely, they should be watered every third or fourth day with 
weak liquid manure. What suits them best is guano, mixed at the 
rate of half an ounce to the gallon of water ; or, failing this, 
fresh oowdung auswers very welt. As soon as the pots they are in 
become well filled with roots, they should be shifted into larger 
ones for flowering in. As a rule five or six-inch pots wilt be found 
sufficiently large for this purpose. The compost used must be 
light, rich and open : one composed of one-fourth each of good 
rich loam, leaf mould, very old oowdung and coarse sand, invari- 
ably suits them well. After being repotted, they should again 
be treated as before with regular dressings of liquid manure, till 
they commence flowering, when it should be withheld, and then 
supplied freely with water only. 

If any specially good varieties appear amongst a batch of 
seedlings, it is advisable to keep them apart from the other 
plants, with the object of saving seed from them. If good plants 
are selected, aud kept quite away from any others of inferior 
merit, the produce of the seed thus saved will hardly be inferior 
to that imported, and it has the further recommendation that it 
invariably germinates more freely. 

In the Hills, seeds should be sown in August or September, 
and as soon as they are large enough, the seedlings should be trans- 
planted into boxes or pans in which they may be wintered. Early 
in February these should be potted off singly into 6-iiich pots, in 
which they will flowet freely by April or May. Seed may also be 
sown in February or March under glass and if grown on rapidly 
will flower but little later than those sown in the autumn. The 
plant in the Hills may be treated as a perennial and when any 
really good varieties are obtained these may be easily propagated 
by cuttings taken off in tlie autumn, these, if kept close, will ibot 
quickly, and will make plants quite as soon though perhaps not 
so vigorous as those raised from seed. 

During the past few years a new giant race of Pansies has 
been introduced, and although moat of these may not be perfect 
in form when judged from an exhibition point of view, still tlieir 
immense size combined with the remarkable variation in colours 
and markings now found in them, are sure to make them mnch 
sought after by all lovers of this dear old plant. 

There are now several distinct giant strains of Pansies ofifered 
by seedsmen the best known of these are the Qiant Trimardeau,*’ 
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**>Bagiiot'8 Gianf/’ 0a88i€ir’s Giant/* and “ Roemer’s Giant,*’ all of 
tLese strains are good and when obtained genuine may be relied 
on to produce flowers of mammoth proportions, that is of course 
provided they receive liberal treatment, for it is hardly necessary 
for me to remark that Giants ** of any kind, no matter whether 
flower or vegetable, necessarily require extra feeding to produce 
the best results. 

PENTSTEMON. Nat Order, ScrophtUariacece, 

A beautiful genus 
of perennials well 
adapted for culture 
in the hills where 
they grow luxuri- 
antly and flower pro- 
fusely, in the plains, 
however, I have never 
been able to induce 
them to bloom satis- 
factorily, nor have I 
ever heard of any 
one being really suc- 
cessful with them, 
certainly plants may 
be induced to put 
forth a few straggling 
spikes with very 
small blooms during 
the hot and lainy 
seasons. In the hills 
they require the same 
treatment as recom- 
mended for Campa- 
nula. 

PETUNIA. Nat. 
Ordt i, SolanacecB, 

This beautiful 
plant can only be 
grown successfully as 
an annual in the 
plains. 

Seed should be 
sown in pans of light, 
Pentstbmon. *'tch soil which must 

be kept, in a shady 

situation ^till they have when they shouli be allowed as 
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much light and air as possible, only removing them iifider shelfer 
during the ooutinuanoe of heavy rains. To get such fine seed 
to do well, it is important that the soil shotild 1)6 made perfectly 
smooth and level, and when this is done, watered through a fine- 
rosed pot, BO as to avoid having to wet the earth afterwards, till 
the young plants make 
their appearance. By 
adopting this course 
and covering the pot 
or pan with a piece of 
glas**; so as to maintain 
an equable temperature 
and prevent ovapora 
tion, success will be 
certain. Even the most 
minute seeds may be 
induced to gernunute 
in this way, but in all 
cases where it is so 
small that it has to be 
sown on the surface, it 
should have a sheet of 
paper laid over it to 

8|, lit out f he light for Grandifloba Fimbbiaw. 

the nrat few days, after 

vvhtch it will requite close wtifching and must be uncovered 
iiiiiiiediafely gerunuHtion takes place. As soon as the seedlings 

are large enough to handle 
they should be pricked out 
into pans or boxes at a dis- 
tance of two inches apart. 
When iiboiit two inches high, 
they may bo planted out in 
i»ed8 or if intended for pot 
culture slionid lie put singly 
into four iiioli pots frequently 
changing tiiein into larger sizes 
as they increase in growth. 

The soil that suits them 
best is a rich sandy loam, very 
old cow manure, and good leaf 
mould in equal parts, when the 
plants are in vlierous growth 
they should alto occasional- 




Pbtusia Grakdifloua Double Fringed, ly supplied with weak liqtiid 

manure. The double flowered 
vArieiies are remarkable for the Isrge size of the flowWrs mhA Ibr 
their rich aud varied colours, and these also are of good substance . 
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The fliiDBy nature of the flowers of the single Petunia is rather 
against them, but this charge oannot be urged i^ains the double 
forms. 

The double varieties are best adapted for pot culture, and to 
produce good specimens must be treaced liberallj. As soon as 
plants commence to branch freely the shoots should be stopped by 
nipping out their points, which may be repeated again and again. 
This will stiffen them in such b way that they may be grown 
entirely without sticks or other support. When beginning to 
bloom, liquid manure nUI be found a great help, as it is always 
better to administer stimulants then than to use any excessive 
quantity in a solid form in the soil, the tendency of which is to 
produce gross growth that seldom or never flowers well. 

The single varieties are well adapted for bedding purposes, and 
are very attractive when grown in large massea They require a 
position that is will sheltered from high winds as this frequently 
causes serious injury, at the same time they must be fully exposed ' 
to sun and air. It is a good plan to place some short twiggy 
branches amongst them when they are planted in a bed, the 
shoots run naturally amongst these and receive sufficient support 
to prevent their being knocked about by heavy rains. In the 
Hills the Petunia may be raired from seed in February, March or 
April, for the earlier sowings, however, it will be necessary to 
give them slight bottom heat and to keep them under glass till 
they are strong enough to put out. Where any good varieties 
have been secured a stock of these may be easily propagated by 
outtingH, they strike readily in sand under glass. 

PENTAPETES. Nat. Order, hythneriaceix\ 

A plant but rarely seen in our gardens. This is no doubt 
owing to the fact that it is a common weed in most parts of 
Bengal , being found growing extensively in most paddy fields, 
producing in great profusion its large trusses of bright carmine 
flowers, and is certainly a plant well deserving a place in every 
garden. Seed should be sown in July or August, and the plants 
will be in full flower by October ; the plant being of a semi- 
aquatio nature thrives best if the pots in which they are grown 
are kept oonstantly standing in water. There is also a white 
flowered variety, but it is not nearly such an ornamental object 
as the above. 

PERILLA. Nat. Order, Verbenacece, 

This is extensively employed in England for carpet bedding, 
ks beautiful metallic bronzy purple foliage contrasting well with 
Geriniums, Calceolarias, Seed should be sown in October in 
the place where the plants are to remain. Varieties ; — 

P. nankhiensis. I P. ocymoides. 

F. atropiirpureuB laoiniata. | P. nankiuensls variegata. 
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PHACELLA. Nut* On ! , U^^h^tphul tactic 

A small group of annuals with very msignifioaiit iloisers, and 
prized only for their beautiful ferii-like foliage Seed should be 
sown early in October, in pans, and the plants shifted singly mto 
pots as soon as they are strong enough ; they require a light sandy 
soil, and thrive best in a shady sttnation. 

PHAKBITJS. Nat. Ord., Cmnniimlarfm, 

A small aroup of climbing plants but rareljr seen in cultiva- 
tion here. P limbata is a very showy eariety, and thrives 
well in this country if treated tu the same way as the Convolve- 
lua 

PHLOX DRUMMONDl. Nat. Ord., Polmwmmem. 



Phlox Dbummondi, Gbandifloka 


The annual varieties of the Phlox are now so well known, and 
are such popular favorites with every possessor of a garden, that 
it is hardly necessary to say a word in their favor. There ia cer- 
tainly scarcely any other family of annuals that can oon^pare with 
this in variety of colour and profuseness of bloom, or that retains 
its beauty for such a lengthened period ; they require a good rich 
soil, liberally manured, and must be grown in a situation fully; 
exposed to the sun. To render them effective they should bq 
grown in large masses. 

Sow the seed in October in pans, which must be kept well 
shaded till the plants are up. As soon as they are two inches 
high they should be transplanted into the open ground at a distance 
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of six inohes apart, or, if grown in pots, three plants in a six-inoh 
pot will be found sufiioient to make good speoimens. There are a 
large number of varieties ; these however are now generally divid- 
ed into the following distinct groups : — 

P. Drummondi is the original type of the whole family, and 
the one most commonly found in our gardens. 

P. Drummondi grandijiora is a great improvement on the 
above, producing immense trusses of large flowers. • 

P. Drummondi nana compacta is another new strain, the 
plants of which are of a very bushy habit, and rarely exceed six 
inches in height* 

P. Drummnndi verhmmJloTa, As the name implies, in this 
group the flowers and form of trasses much resemble those of the 
Verl^na. 

In each of these groups there are some twenty to thirty varie- 
ties, embracing almost every shade of colour from pore white to 
the deepest purple. 

In addition to the above, several distinot new classes have 
been introduced during the past few years which when better 
known are sure to become exceedingly popular, the new cuspidate 
class especially is deserving of attention, the fantastically shaped 
flowers being entirely different in form firom those of any plant in 
cultivation* 


Phlox Dbummondi Fimbriata. — The flowers are between the size of 
the well-known Phlox Drummondi and the Phlox Drummondi Grandiflora. 
The petals of all the known varieties of Phlox are entire, but in this variety 
they are partly three-toothed, the centre teeth are almost twice as long as 
the lateral ones, all distinctly bordered with white, which together with 
the bright eye of the centre, picturesquely contrast with the magnificent 
velvety colours ; violet, blue, purple, Ac, Ac. 


Phlox Drummondi CuspiDATA.>-This novelty has been selected from 

the Phlox Drummondi Fimbri- 
ata, and is quite unique in 
character. The growth is gene- 
rally more compact than 
that variety. The centre-teeth 
of the petals (five in number) 
are four to five times as long as 
the lateral ones and project be- 
yond them like little spines ^ to 
I inch. Thus the flowers ap- 
^ar to have a long pointed, 
distinctly marked, regular Star- 
Itkejoim, whose l^auty is im- 
proved by the broad white 
margins which border the edges 

Phlox Drummondi, Double. of the petals. 



Phlox Drummondi Double.— A very fine new class pioducing about 
80 TOr cent, of fully double flowers which are of the same size as the single 
varieties ; they have the advantage of remaining in bloom for a much longer 
period. 
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PICOTEE net Carnation* 

PINKS we Dianthm* 

POPPY, NRt Order, F<i^vmuimi 

A lntge fimiiiy embraeiog both perenniol ftod Mtiieil fftrietiea. 

Ill tbia eottiitry, ho«e^, 
the caltintiotK^mll them 
muet be the aeme, that is 
ae anuiiale only, and cer- 
tainly ae such they are in- 
dispensable, for there is 
hardly any other oJaas of 
plants that requires so Irtth 
attention and makes siibh 
a gorgeous display in our 
gardens. Seed should be 
Bo^n in the place where the 
plants are to remain, ms 
early ns possible after the 
expiration of the rainy sea- 
son. They require a light 
sandy soil, and an abund- 
ance of moisture. If the 
Poppv, Carnation Biowurisd. „p 

they siioitld be thinned out to a distance of six inches apart, other- 
wise, if they become too crowded, tlie flowers they produce will 
be very inferior. During the past few years a large number of 
new varieties both single and double flowered have been intro- 
duced, amongst these “ The Shirley,” The Bride,” “ Eider Down,” 
and the “ New Iceland ” are exceedingly beautiful, though for 
general garden decoration, it is very doubtful if any will prove 
more useful than the Carnation and Pseony flowered, both of 
these classes embrace a wonderful range of colours and are besides 
most easily grown. 

^ PORTULAOA. Nat. Order, Fortvlaceas* 

roo well-known to need description. They thrive to perfec- 
tion in this country, and retain their beauty for a very long period. 
Seed may be sown at any time from July to December; it 
is advisable to mix it with sand before sowing, as the seed is very 
minute ; it may either be covered very lightly with soil, if in the 
open ground, or, if in pots or pans, a pane of glass laid over it 
will be sufficient. A mistake frequently made in the cultivation 
of this plant is to allow them to become too crowded, as they 
thereby invariably produce very inferior flowers. If put out at a 
distance of six inches apart they will quickly spread themselves 
and make strong busby plants. ^ 
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Of nil auuuaU that can be grown with siicoeiu'iu this country 
I k^iuw of none more beautiful than Portulaeas. Their rich 
colours, and the freedom with which they flower when under fa- 
voruble cnndiriouH, render them well worthy of special attention. 
Any one who has a narrow dry border or small flower bed simi- 
larly circumstanced may grow these beautiful plants to perfection 
with a ininitnuin amount of trouble. The simplest way of raising 
n 8t»)ck of plants is to sow seeds in small pots. Prepare a num- 
ber of three inch pots, sow a few seeds in each, and keep them 
ucll sheltered from heavy rains till firmly established. Careful 
watering is also very necessary, as damp is a much greater enemy 
to them than heat. The next thing is to select a position 
for them, and this being done, a suitable compost must be pre- 
pared, as they are not deep rooting plants, the depth of this need 
not be more than six inches. The compost should consist of equal 
quantities of light garden soil, old mortar, leaf mould and a good 
sprinkling of sand. The plants should be turned out of their 
pots without being disturbed and placed about five inches apart ; 
this Will ensure the ground being covered ; a little water should 
he given at the time of planting to settle the soil about their 
roots ; and occasionally during their growth, but they require 
nnich less moisture than most other annuals. 

PRIMULA, Nat. Order, Primulaceoe. 

It can hardly be said that the many beautiful members of 
this family can be cultivated with unqualified success in the 
plains, seed sown in September and pushed forward will occasion- 
ally produce small blooming plants by March, but the flowers 
are invariably fqw in number and poor in quality. In the hills, 
however, it flourishes, and flue specimens are easily grown with 
but little trouble. The best time to sow is August or September, 
wheil if the plants can have the protection of a frame during winter 
they wiH bloom freely by February or March. 
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The mode of treatment I ha^B found moat enltable la to pte- 
pare a quantity of moderate^ fine loam and ^ laaf-aoll In equal 
parts, with just aiiffidient sand added to keep the oOmpoat porona ; 
two or three 64n. jpota should then be prepared for. the seed. 
Half fill the pots with crooks, and on these place a littl\* rough 
soil or fibre ; fill the pots in the usual way with the prepa^ 
soil, and sow the seeds, lightly corering them, but not adding 
sand to the surface after sowing. This is often done, but it can- 
not be too strongly condemned, for where fine sand is used 
to cover seeds alone, there is pretty certain to be a close uncon- 
genial surface for the seeds, and which in some degree prevents 
germination taking place satisfactorily. 

enough to handle, they 
should be pricked off into 
6-in. pots or pans with 
good drainage ; the latter, 
indeed, is a very impor- 
tant point to bear in mind 
in all stages of their 
growth. The Primula dis- 
likes a close, Boddened 
compost, and will never 
thrive in siioh ; therefore 
good drainage and rather 
rough soil (in reason) 
should be strictly ad- 
hered to. When Primulas 
damp off, it may generally 
be attributed to the stag- 
nant nature of the soil. 

The soil which appears to suit them best is a mix^-nre of 
well-decomposed leaf-mould and fibrous loam, in about equal pro- 
portions, to which may be added some thoroughly rotted manure 
and about one-third of silver sand to the whole. The soil should 
bo moderately fine and moist but not wet when used, and the 
plants only potted with that degree of firmness which tapping 
upou the bench and ordinary pressure of the fingers will ensure. 
The crown of the plant should be kept well up and the surface 
of the soil made smooth and firm. During the winter and early 
spring months, the plants should be kept in a temperature rang- 
ing about 50 deg. at night and 55 deg. to 60 deg. during the day, 
which will keep them gently moving, too much heat, especially 
at night, causing a weakly growth. Air should be given on all 
favourable occasions, and in spring and summer they will require 
shading on hot days. 
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In damp weatheri too, the wateirot mait be oarefnlly need, 
allowing the pl|mt to dry thoroughly before watering ; a wet 
stagnant surface will cause decay to set in at the collar, and the 
healthiest plant will suddenly turn sickly and die from this cause, 
decay being germinated between the point where root and foliage 
unite* , - . . 

With respect to re-potting give them no greater amount 
of fresh soil than is absolutely necessary ; let the shift be as 
small as possible, ascertaining that it is really required ; the soil 
being used somewhat fine will admit of this recommendation bbing 
carried out When once the desired size is attained, health and 
vigour may be preserved by an annual top-dressing and an occa- 
sional watering with guano water. 

PYRETHRUM (Golden Feather.) Nat. Order, Asteracece, 

A few yenrrt sitioe when carpet bedding was the popular craze 

amongst nil sorts and 
conditions of garden- 
ers “Golden Feather” 
was probably more 
extensively grown 
than almost any other 
plant with the excep- 
tion of the scarlet 
Geranium, now how- 
ever that this craze is 
a thing of the past, 
this fine plant is be- 
ing much neglected 
and we rarely see it 
grown as it ought to 
be grown. In the 
plains seed should be 
sown early in October, 
the seed germinates 
very irregularly, some 
plants appearing within ten days and others frequently after two 
months, remove them from the seed pan as soon as large enough 
to handle, they must be grown in a position fully exposed to the 
sun, otherwise the foliage never takes on the bright colour ior 
which it is so much admired. 

QUAMOOLIT, Nat. Order, ConvolvulacecB. 

An indigenoM plant frequently met with in our gardens, and 
when- well gjrown is certainly a very ornamental olgect, its bright 
soarlpt flowtts forming a splendid contrast witii its deep green 
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foliage. Seed may be sown through the whole of the o61d seheon, 
and if left undisturbed} generally reproduce themaelTes freely from 
self-sown seed. 


RESEDA ODORATA (Mignonette.) Nat. Order. Resedacem^ 

This well-known old favourite thrives to perfection iu our 

gardens, and ythere 
once grown it invariab- 
ly reproduces itself from 
self-sown seed the follow- 
ing year. There are few 
other nnuuais that are 
so urniversaljy popular 
and so generally culti- 
vated as this, and oer- 
tainly no other that has 
been more imptuved by 
artificial or natural hy- 
bridisation or judiciouR 
selection. It is ditticnlt 
to recognise the original 
type of R, od(yrata in 
in the many splendid 
new varieties we now 
possess. Take, for in- 
stance, Miles’ Hybrid 
Spiral, which throws up 
spikes of flowers, ten to 
twelve inches in length \ 
or the new Golden 
Queen, which produces 
flowers of a bright 
golden yellou. 



MIOVONETTE, MtLK>’ M’IKAL. 


Seed may be sown from October to Decen her in any good, rich 
ftoil. If should be sown in the (dice where the plants me to 
I email!, as it does not bear transplanting well The following are 


the best varieties : — 
Ameliorata. 
Crimson Giant. 
Golden Queen. 
Hybrid Tree. 
Diamond. 
Hybrid Spiral. 


Piimila ereota. 
Pyramidal Bouquet. 
Garra way’s white. 
Parsons’ Tree. 

Red Giant. 
Variegated leaved. 


RHODANTHE. Nat. Order, C<mpo9ito6. 

A Hmall group of very beautiful everlasting flowers, but rareljr, 
however, cultivated with miioh success ip the plains. Tiiey require 
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a light, rioh, welKmauared soil, and should be grown in a situation 
fully exposed to the sun. Seed must be sown in October in pans 
and the plants pricked out as soon as thev are large enough to 
handle. They are much benefitted' by frequent transplanting. 
Varieties ; — 

R. atrosanguinea. R Manglesi. 

R. macuiata. R. „ flore pleno. 

R. „ alba. R. „ Prince Bismark. 

RICINUS. Nat. Order, Euph(yrhi(Uie<». 

These have become extremely popular in Europe during the 
past few years for use in 
sub- tropical gardening. In 
this country, however, they 
are but rarely allowed a 
place in our gardens. Thi^ 
is probably owing to the 
fact that R, comMunu^ or 
Palma Christi, the well* 
known Castor Oil Plant, is 
one of the most common 
jungle plants in Lower 
Bengal. There are now 
probably upwards of a 
hundred hybrid varieties in 
cultivation, and amongst 
these there are many with 
very beautiful foliage and 
others again are remarkable 
for the brilliancy of their 
flowers or the bright colour 
of their fruits, and are certainly deaerving a place in every garden 
where sufficient room can be found for them. Although in Europe 
these are all classed as annuals, in this couutry most of the varie- 
ties may be grown as perennials, and frequently attain a height of 
twelve to fifteen feet within twelve mouths from the time of sow- 
ing. Seed may be sown any time after the expiration of the rains 
in the border where they are to remain They thrive in any good, 
deep soil if kept liberally supplied with water duiiug the early 
part of their groNNth. The following are the leading varieties : — 
Rioinus Qibsont, dark purplish foliage and steins. 

Rioinus Cocoineus, the stalks and leaves are of a bright metallic bronze 
colour, often almost as red as fire, bunches of fruit brilliant crimson, 

Rioinits, Duchess of Edinburgh, somewhat resembling the variety 
first described but of a darker colour. 

Cambogiensis,— Large Palm-like leaves of a bronzy red maroon color, 
with large red vei^ ; the main stem or trunk ebony black. 



Ricinus. 
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SALPIOLOSSIS. Nat, Order, Solanouceoe, 


A very beautiful group of atiiiuflls which has been wonder- 
fully improved and In- 

creased during the past 
few years, and now in- 

cludes an immense num- 
ber of varieties of various 
forms and in almost every 
shade of colour, ranging in 
height from about six 
inches to upwards of two 
feet. The new dwarf kinds 
are extremely beautiful, 
producing flowers almost 
equal in size to the larger 
varieties, and bloom so 

profusely as entirely to 

hide the foliage. 

Sow the seed in pans 
early in October, and as 

soon as the plants are 
large enough, they should 
Salpiglohms Grandifloea. be planted out into the 

border. They require a 

well-manured soil, and should be planted in a situation fully ex- 
posed to the sun. It would be impossible to give a complete list 
of all the varieties now grown. These are generally divided into 
the following distinct groups, each of which include varieties in 

almost everj shade of colour 



S. Variablis. S. Variabiiis maxima. 

S. „ nana. S. „ pumila multifloru. 


SAPONARIA. Nat, Order, Caryophyllacem. 

A small group of dwarf plants composed both of annuals and 
perennials. The former are represented in our gardens by 
calabrica^ and its numerous varieties. They are especially 
valuable for edgings or carpet bedding, rarely exceeding four 
to six inches in height, and producing their small bright-coloured 
flowers in the greatest profusion. Seed should be sown in Octo- 
ber in pans, and the plants put out as soon as they are strong 
enough. 
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y < SALVIA* Nat. Order, LahicUce, 

' ICoet of the members of this genus are perennials, the only 
annuals being S, eoc- 
cinea and its numer- 
ous varieties. These, 
however, are but 
rarely seen in oulti- 
vation here, the flow- 
ers of most of them 
are very small, and 
when plants are 
grown singly have 
a weedy, shabby, ap- 
pearance. They are, 
however, extremely 
attractive when 
grown in large mass- 
es, AS the flowers, 
though small, are 
generally very bril- 
liant in colour. Seed 
should be sown in 
the place where the 
plants are to remain, 
at the expiration of 
the rains ; they re- 
quire a good, rich Salvia, Coocinea Splkndens. 

soil, and a partially 
shaded situation suits them best. 


SCABIOSA. Nat. Order, Dlpsacece. 

A small genus of very handsome plants known in old 
fashioned English gardens under the name of Mourning Bride ” 
or Sweet Scabious,’’ in the j)lains these must all be treated as 
annuals and to insure their blooming, seed must be sown as early 
as possible, they require the same treatment as Asters, In the 
Hills sow seed in August or September, and if kept carefully 
through the winter, these plants will bloom freely in Api^ll 
or May. 

SCHIZANTHUS Nat. Order, Scrophidariaceoe. 

A very handsome annual, and well deserving a place in every 
garden. Being of rather a straggling habit, they are not adapted 
for growing as single specimens, but when planted in large masses 
or beds, tl^y are extremely attractive, pr^uoing their peculiar- 
shaped, orohi^-like flowers in great profusion, and of the most 
brilliant shades of colour. 

1 P 
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Seed should be sown in October in the place where the plants 
are to remain, as they do not bear transplanting well. They 
require a light, sandy soil, and an abundance of water, and should 
be grown in a situation fully exposed to the sun. 

SOHIZOPETALON. Nat. Order, Crwiferm, 

S. Walheri, the only known yariety of this genus is a very 
handsome little annual, beariug peculiarly fringed, pure white 
flowers, which are very sweet scented. It should be sown in the 
place where the plants are intended to remain, and tiirives best in 
a light, sandy soil, well enriched with manure. 

SENECTO. Nat. Order, Composites. 

An extensive genus of plants, principally annuals, many of 
them of great beauty ; tliey can, however, but rarely be cultivated 
with much success in t he plains, as they almost invariably die 

off on the flrst approach 
of the hot season, be- 
fore the plants can be 
brought forward suffi- 
ciently enough to flower 
Seed should be sown 
early in October in pans, 
and the plants put cut 
in the beds as soon as 
they are about two 
inches high. They re- 
quire a good rich soil, 
and must bekept liberal- 
ly supplied with water. 
All the annual species 
are hybrids of aS'. elegans, 
and include varieties 
both with single and 
double flowers. 8, spe- 
SiLBNB Pbndula, Double. cioms is a new perennial 

variety, introduced into 
Europe in 1890, and is described as one of the most brilliantly 
coloured flowering plants in cultivation, hearing, for a period of 
six months continuously, its beautiful bright magenta flowers in 
the greatest profusion. 

SILENE. Nat. Order, Cargophpllaceas. 

A well-known family of dwarf annuals, well adapted for edg- 
ings, rockeries, etc., and also extensively employed in Europe for 
carpet bedding. The individual flowers are very small, but when 
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grown in large clumps, their brilliant colours are very attractive. 
I^ed should be sown in October, after the expiration of the 
rains, in the place where the plants are to remain. 

During the past few years an immense number of varieties 
have been introduced. The best of these are S, armeriaf S ori- 
mtalisf S, pendula, aud S, pendula compacta^ and their numerous 
vaiieties, the last mention^ being the smallest species known, 
rarely exceeding three inches iu height. 

SNAPDRAGON. See Antirrhinmu 
SOLANUM. Nat. Order, ASWanocece. 

The annual varieties of the Solanum^ are now very popular in 
Europe as decorative plants, 
many of them being extremely 
beautiful with their brilliantly 
coloured fruits of various shades 
of colour. These are but rarely 
seen in cultivation here; there 
is no doubt, however, that they 
could be grown successfully, as 
nearly all the other members of 
this extensive order, either edible 
or ornamental, thrive to perfec- 
tion in this country. In the Hills 
where all the many hybrid forms 
of Solanum grow most luxuriant- 
ly, seed should be sown in April 
or May ; as soon as the seedlings 
are about two inches high, pot 
singly into six inch pots, these 
if well cared for, will make 
splendid plants for decoration 
during the winter season. Solanum. 

SPECULARIA. Nat, Order, Campanvld^eoi, 

S, speculum or Campanula speculum^ or what is more gener- 
ally known as Venus^s Looking Glass, is one o! the oldest annuals 
in cultivation fdrst introduced in 1596), but like most other old 
favorites it has been so improved and changed that the original 
type, with its peculiar deep blue flowers, is almost lost in the 
large number of newer varieties, both single and double, that 
h$ve been introduced during the past few years. Some of these 
when grown in large masses are extremely effective, and have the 
additional advantage of remaining in bloom for a very long period. 

Sow the seed in October in the open ground. They thrive 
well in any good garden soil, but must be kept liberally supplied 
with water. 
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SPHENOGYNE. Nat. Order, Cimponim 

A small group of very handsome annuals, which thrive well 
in the hills, but oau never be cultivated ivith any success in the 
plains. Plants are easily raised from seed sown iti October, and 
thrive well up to the commencement of the hot season, when they 
invariably die off without producing a single flower. 

\ 

STOCKS (Mathiola). Nat. Order, Grucifnad. 


This, which is one of the most popular flowering plants in 
Europe, unfortunately in Bengal, or at least in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, can never be grown with very satisfactory results. 

The seed germinates freely, and the plants grow vigorously 
up to the blooming period, and then obstin- 
ately refuse to proceed further. Some 
attribute this to the ravages of a minute 
kind of insect, but whether such is the 
case, I think there is a considerable doubt, 
In the North-West and Punjab there is 
but little difficulty m growing really fine 
specimens of all the earlier flowering kinds. 

The seed may I'e sown at any time 
during September and October, but the 
earlier the better, as there is then a 
greater probability of their flo^^ering. Sow 
in pans of light sandy soil, scattering the 
seed thinly, and covering but very lightly, 
they should be kept in a close sheltered 
place till the seed germinates, when they 
should bo gradually exposed to light 
and air. If they come up too crowded 
in the pans they should be carefully prick- 
ed out into others at a distance of two 
inches apart. As soon as they are two 
Stock, Giant Pyramidal, inches high, they may either be planted 
out in the border or put singly into pots ; 
they require a light open soil, well enriched with old manure. 
They must be kept well supplied with water, and an occasional 
drenching of liquid manure will much increase the vigour of the 
plants. There are a large number of varieties, both of the 
Perpetual and Ten Week Stocks. The latter, however, are the 
kinds that there is the greatest probability of growing with a fair 
amount of success in the plains but in the Hills all thrive equally 
well. 



SUNFLOWER. See Ilelianthm 
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SWEET PEA. 

( ^thgrm, odoratus ) 
Nttt« Order, Legumtnoaece 

This beautiful old 
annual is so well 
known as to need no 
description, for it is 
certainly one of the 
most popular flowers 
in cultivation aud de- 
servedly so, for there 
are but few plants 
with such a wonderful 
variety of colour, and 
at the same time so 
easy to grow, seed 
should be sown in the 
place whei*e the plants 
are to remain, they 
require a good rich 
soil and plenty of 
moisture. During the 
past three or four 
years a vast number 
of new varieties ha\e 
been introduced, re- 
markable not only for 
large size but also for 
brilliancy of colour. 



Sweet Pea. 


SWEET WILLIAM . — {Dmnthub baihatub) 

Nat, Order Caryophytlacem^ 

This old fashioned garden flower is popular eveiy\ihere, and 
has been wonderfully improved during recent >ears, it requires 
the same treatment as Dianthm, 


TAGETES. (Marigold ) Nat. Order, Compobiitje, 

The Marigold is held in so muoh esteem by our Hindoo 
m&lees that they too frequently, on their own responsibility, 
overoroad our gardens with it, so muoh so that owners are 
frequently compelled to order its extermination altogether. A 
few plants in a mixed border may go far to enliven a garden, but 
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when grown to excess, their glaring colours have the effect of en* 

tirely neutralizing the 
heauty of the many 
other annuals that 
may be growing near 
them. 2\ erecta^ the 
African Marigold, is 
the kind so much 
grown here. Of tliis 
there ore now several 
varieties in all shades, 
from the palest yellow 
to the deepest orange, 
some of them of an 
immense size, with 
flowers upwards of six 
inches in diameter. 
There is also a new 
variety with quilled 
flowers, T. erecta 
fistulom which is a 
great acquisition. 

Seed should be 
sown in pans in July 
SWKW Wii-LIAM, SiBOLB. Aiigust, and put 

out when about thiee 
inches high ; they 
will commence flower- 
ing in November, and 
continue to bloom 
freely through the 
cold season. T. 
patula^ the French 
Marigold, is quite 
distinct fiom the pre- 
ceding, being dwarf 
in habit and bearing 
flowers peculiarly 
striped, or spotted, 
with various shades 
of orange and brown. 

The new dwarf varie- 
ties make very effec- 
tive bedding plants; 
they should be culti- 
vated in the same 
manner as the prece- 
ding. Axbxoan MAaxQoLX), Eldorado. 
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THUNBERGIA. Nat. Order, Acantkcuiece. 

A amall group of extensive climbers. In Europe most of the 
varieties are grown as annuals, but in this country they are most 
easily cultivated as perennials, and the little care required to save 
them through the rainy season is amply repaid by the splendid 
specimens they make the second year. 

Seed should be sown in October or November, in light sandy 
soil ; it la advisable to soak the seeds in warm water for three or 
four hours before sowing. 

TORENIA. Nat. Order. Scrophidariacece, 

Torenia Faumierif is undoubtedly one of the liandsomest 

annuals we possess, 
especially for pot cul- 
ture, for which pur- 
pose it appears peculi- 
arly adapted, as it in- 
varibly thrives better 
BO grown, than if 
planted out in beds 
or borders ;8eed should 
be sown in June or 
July, and as soon as 
they are large enough 
must be transplanted, 
three plants in a 
six inch, or five in an 
eight inch pot will be 
found quite sufficient 
to produce good speci- 
mens, the pots in 
which they are grown 
should be kept con- 
Tobenia Pouenieri. tinually gtandiiig in 

saucers of water. 

TROPCEOLEUM. Nat. Order, TroiweoIacecB. 

TropCBolevm CaTM/rimsu or T, Peregrinum, the well known 
Cangry creeper, is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful climbing 
plants in cultivation. For festooning trellises, arbours, Ac., it is 
unsurpassed. In the plains^ seed should not be sown until the 
cold weather has fairly set in. In the Hills sow in April. 

dT. Lohhianum is another beautiful annual species with flow- 
ers of various colours, and of very vigorous growth, seed should 
be sown where the plants are to remain. 
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THE VERBENA. Nat Order, Verbetuxcece, 

The yerben^i is undoubtedlj one of the most nieful bidding 

plants we possess in 
this country, being 
not only of a hardy 
conBtitution,but thriv- 
ing well under almost 
any oiroumstanoes, 
and producing their 
brilliant hued, di- 
versely coloured flow- 
ers more freely than 
almost any other plant 
we could name. This 
plant is, properly 
speaking, a perennial, 
and can with cure be 
kept from year to 
year in a thriving 
condition, provided it 
Attriculjeflora. jg grown in a well 

raised position, where there is no possibility of water stagnating 
at the roots, and in a good light, porous soil ; not that I recom- 
mend this system of culture — at least in the plains — for there is 
no questioning the fact that neither old plants nor even young 
plants raised from cuttings or layers, ever produce flowers of equal 
quality to those borne on young healthy seedlings. I have for 
years adopted the practice of treating the Verbena as an annual, 
and with unvarying success. 

There is little difficulty in raising Verbenas from seed if only 
the light method be 
adopted ; and it need 
scarcely be stated, 
that he who sows 
should take care only 
to operate with seeds 
likely to produce ap- 
preciable results in 
point of quality. Seed 
may be sown at any 
time from the middle 
of September to the 
end of October, or even later ; 1 prefer, however, to m^ke all 
sowings by the first week of October : this ensures the plants 
a long blooming season before the hot weather se^ in. l^oifings 
should be made in pans of light moderately rich soil lOpdpif ^altor, 
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and they should be kept entirely in the dark until germination 
takes place, which will generally be in eight to ten days, when 
they must be gradually inured to the light, but not to direct 
sunshine. If the seedlings have come up too thickly, prick them 
out into other pans as soon as they have made their first pair of 
perfect leaves, placing them about three inches apart — or if space 
is available, a better plan is to put them singly iuto three-inch 
pots, in which they may remain till they are large enough to be 
planted out. It must be remembered that the Verbena loves a 
well-enriched soil, and in preparing beds for them a layer of at 
least three inches of very old cow manure should be worked into 
the if^oil to a depth of at least nine inches. In planting, do so 
firmly, and after the sun has lost its power in the afternoon, so 
that the plants may have time to get somewhat at home before 
the ordeal of a hot day comes on them. Shortly after growth 
has been commenced, a slight layer of sifted dung mixed with 
fresh soot placed over the surface of the bed, will, with occasional 
stirrings of the surface, make everything right in that direction. 
After pegging out the main shoots, and occasionally thinning 
weakly growths where overcrowding is likely to do the plants 
harm, and pinching ofi the trusses as they begin to go off, nothing 
more will be required. In the Hills sow in March or April. 

Grcming in Pots , — It may be thought by some that it is a 
mere waste of time and energy to grow Verbenas in pots, because 
they do so well generally in the open ground, but probably most 
of those who think so, have never seen Verbenas thoroughly well- 
grown in this way. Like other soft-wooded, quick growing plants, 
Verbenas should be carefully looked to with regard to a sufficient 
supply of water at all stages of growth, and to being re-potted di- 
rectly a shift is required. Stunt the plants, which is easily done, 
and all your previous labour is thrown away. Ten or twelve inch 
pots will be found sufficiently large in which to grow good speci- 
mens, and the strongest and healthiest plants should be selected 
for the purpose. The following compost, I find, suits them ad- 
mirably — 4 parts very old cow manure, 2 parts mellow loam, 2 
parts leaf mould, 1 part coarse sand, and a small quantity of finely 
broken charcoal to keep the soil open. With regard to the mode of 
training, it is difficult to have good symmetrical plants unless they 
are trained to some kind of frame : this may be of any pattern or 
shape to suit the grower, so long as the fiowers can be displayed to 
the best advantage. Much however may be done by having the 
plants repeatedly pinched, in their younger stages of growth more 
especially, this will induce a bushy habit of growth which will 
not require the addition of many stakes to add to their general 
beauty. Verbenas are subject to all the ordinary insect pests and 
diseases so general amongst this class of plants, mildew being 
perhaps the worst in its general effects. Dustings of sulphur is 

1 Q 
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the best remedy as soon as noticed. The insect stock may be 
kept down by frequent syringing or fumigating with tobacco. 
Being gross feeders, Verbenas must be liberally supplied with 
manure water immediately they become established in their 
blooming pots. Where dowers are required for exhibition, the 

number of trusses on 
each plant will require 
to be thinned out so as 
to throw the strength of 
the plant into perfecting 
those left. Another very 
necessary item in the 
management of the 
plants at that period is 
to shade from sunshine, 
and to endeavour to keep 
the first opened pips on 
until the centre ones 
have developed, 

VISCARIA. Nat. Order, 

CaryophyllacecB . 

A very pretty little 
annual ; when grown in 
large masses is a very 
efiective object. Seed 
WallfloweRjIDoubh. should be sown at the 

. same time as the other 

annuals in the place where the plants are to remain, as it does 
not bear transplanting well. 



/ WALLFLOWER, ( Cheiranthes cheri ) Nat. Order, Ermsicacece, 
This old favorite caunoi be grown with any measure of success 
in Lower Bengal, and yet in the North-West Provinces and Pun- 
jab it thrives exceedingly well, in the hills it is best grown as a 
perennial, for culture see Stocks. 

WHITLAVIA. Nat, Order, Ilydrophyllacece, 

A very handsome 
annual, and one that 
should be found in every 
collection, thriving to 
perfection in this coun- 
try. Seed should be 
sown in the open ground 
in October ; they require 
a good light, rich soil and 
an abundance of mois- 

Xeramthemum. 
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XERANTHEMUM. Nat. Order, Asteraceoe. 

A very tine family of everlastings, should be treated the 
same as Helichrysum. 


ZINNIA. .Nat. Order, Conipotiitai* 

There is hardly any other annual that has been more improved 

either by natural or ar- 
tifioial hybridisation du> 
ring the past few years 
than the Zinina. But 
a comparatively short 
time since only the 
single varieties were 
known. Firminger, in 
his last edition published 
in 1874, states: “The 
double variety appears 
to have originated in 
this country, and is only 
met with having the 
flowers of one colour, 
crimson/' Now we have 
them in almost every 
Zinnia, Zebba Striped. imaginable shade of co- 

lour (except blue,) and as large and perfect in form as the Dahlia. 

The Zinnia is es- 
pecially valuable in 
this country, as it 
thrives and blooms at 
a period when but 
few other annuals can 
exist. Seed may be 
sown almost all the 
year round, but the 
best period is during 
June and July. It is 
advisable to sow them 
in pots or pans and 
put out til the border 
when about four in- 
ches high, watering 
them freely during dry Zinnia, Tom Thumb. 

weather. They thrive 

well in any good garden soil, and should be planted in a situatioi 
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fuWy exposed to the ean. Ab a rule most of the first flowera pro- 
duoed by the double varieties come siuglOi these should all be 
carefully removed as soon as they appear. Amongst the newer forms 
now in cultivation, the Zebra Striped are well deserving of atten- 
tion, these have however hardly become properly fixed yet, as 
the most reliable seed will rarely produce more than twenty-five 
per cent, of striped or mottled flowers, another class that is 
rapidly coming into favour are the Tom Thumb varieties, these 
vary in height from about eight to twelve inches, producing double 
flowers of fairly good size, they are well adapted for bedding. 
The new grandiflora varieties are a wonderful improvement on 
former types— the flowers of these under careful culture being of 
enormous size and perfectly double. 
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Biilbolis plants. 


S H£R£ is a strange oharm about bulbous plants, arising pro- 
bably from their peculiar sweetness and beauty, and also 
from the wonderful mystery of their lives, for as an old 
writer graphically puts it, “ They are not always with us, 
they bloom, fade, and retire underground/’ This habit of retiring 
from sight when not in a state of beauty, no doubt enhances their 
value for cultural and decorative purposes. Like sensible visitors, 
they come when wanted, and far rarer merit still, go when 
not wanted. Most other plants are of necessity within sight all the 
year round. We take them in “for better for worse, for richer or 
poorer, in sickness and in health, till death do us part,” and some- 
times when they get very sickly and weedy looking we get tired 
of them. But bulbs hide away as soon as their beauty, fades, and 
are no more seen till a new life of verdure, beauty, and fragrance 
bursts forth again, when and where most wanted. The temporary 
rest of the bulb, is also most favourable to its transportation to a 
new place. It invites removal, and renders it safe and easy. Conse- 
quently Bulbs may be, and are, in fact by hundreds of thousands 
grown in one place or country and bloomed in another. Bulbs are 
also complete in themselves. The entire plant is packed up safely 
within a small compass. They have neither visible root, nor stem, 
nor flower, nor leaves, but the germs of all four are curled up 
within them. The whole of the appendages and products of 
growth are produced before the eyes of the grower who seems to 
wield creative power over the bulb, although its growth is simply 
but an unfolding of last year’s light, air, and sunshine, and a 
presenting of the products in a new form or place to the delighted 
cultivator. 
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lu the following short list of bulbous plants 1 have confined 
myself principally to those varieties that are usually grown from 
imported bulbs each season, and which are generally classed as 
Dutch Flower Roots. 

There is probably no class of plants that has been so persistently 
shunned by gardeners in India as those which are generally descri- 
bed under this head. This is no doubt accounted for by the fact 
that almost ever^ writer on Indian horticulture has pronounced, 
in the most emphatic terms, the impossibility of ever cultivating 
them with success in any part of India. But is such really the 
case ? I should certainly, from my own experience, dispute the truth 
of such a statement, for I have flowered varieties of every species 
coming under this head with the single exception of the Tulip. 
This, I candidly admit, baffled every attempt to cultivate it satis- 
factorily in the plains. I strongly recommend those of my readers who 
have sufficient leisure, and, what is of far more consequence, take 
sufficient interest in their gardens to personally superintend them, 
to commence their experiments with Hyacinths, Alstroomerias, 
Anemones, Ranunculus and Oxalis. We have here some of the most 
gorgeously beautiful flowering plants in cultivation, and I assure 
them that if the following hints regarding their culture are careful- 
ly followed, success will certainly ensue. I do not for a moment wish 
to affirm that we should class these amongst plants that are 
“easily grown” — nothing of the kind, they will require careful and 
constant attention, and where this cannot be given they had better 
be left alone. 

ACHIMINES. 

The Achimines form undoubtedly one of the most useful and 
beautiful ornaments of our gardens, during the rainy season when 
we have such a scarcity of choice flowering subjects to adorn our 
plant-houses, it also has the advantage of being most easily culti- 
vated. There are few plants that afford such a variety of form 
and colour, ranging as they do from the most brilliant scarlet to 
white and blue and many otlier shades too numerous to mention ; 
while as to size and form, there is just as much diversity, some 
having long tube-shaped flowers (as in A. picUi)^ and others flat 
and almost as large as a full blown Pansy. 

Beautiful as they are when grown in pots, they are even more 
so when suspended in baskets, for which work their habit renders 
them peculiarly adapted, as they droop over in the most graceful 
manner possible and show oflthe flowers with which they are laden 
to the greatest advantage. In pots they require stakes or frame- 
work to support them, but in baskets these are rarely necessary, 
as they generally present a more eflective appearance, trailing 
naturally over the sides, and the less formal they grow the 
better they look. 
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to possess a few varieties 
of these very beautiful 
Dowers, should at the 
proper season, that is 
from March to May, 
obtain tubers and start 
them at once in any 
close warm place where 
the soil will not become 
dry too quickly. They 
may be started into 
growth in any small 
pot 01 pan in Dnely 
sifted leafsoil and sand, 
in which they should be 
allowed to remain till 
they get an inch or so 
high, when they may be 
taken out and carefully 
separated for potting, 
or putting in baskets. 
Owing to the great 
quantity of water they require when growing, the pots must be 
well drained, which should be done by filling them up to a third 
of their depth. The next operation is to cover the potsherds with 
moss, cocoa-nut fibre or any similar material to prevent the soil 
blocking them up. The best compost for Achimines is a mixture 
of good strong loam, leaf mould, and coarse sand, in equal propor- 
tions. In potting, place 3 to 6 tubers in a pot according to size, 
covering them loosely with the soil, but not in sufficient quantity 
to fill the pot, as they make better progress if afforded a top- 
dressing later on when they get into growth and begin to form 
fibres round their stems, a little fresh lich soil at that time being 
of the greatest advantage to them. 

The baskets in which they are grown should be lined with 
moss and filled up with the same kind of soil as recommended 
for pots, and the plants afterwards arranged regulaily round the 
sides by making holes with the finger bet^^een the wires in 
which to insert the roots, after which they should be hung up in 
any shady situation and kept well watered and syringed until they 
commence to bloom. 

Many growers of these charming Dowers commit the mistake 
of allowing them to dry down, or rather force them to do so by 
withholding water directly they have ceased blooming ; the pioper 
course is to keep their foliage fresh and green as long as possible, 
under which treatment they will develop large plump tubers, 
which will form the ground-work for success in future years. 
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ACJS. 

A BinaW family of dwarf bulboua plants, the flowers of which 
somewhat resemble the Snowdrop in form; they will not thrive satis- 
factorily in the plains, but in the hills produce their pretty sweet- 
scented Sowers in immense profusion. They are easily propsisrated 
by dividing old-established plants or from seed which the plants 
produce freely, but this must be sown as soon as it is ripe. 

AGAPANTHUS. 

A umheilatm, or the Blue African Lily with its many varieties 
is undoubtedly, when well grown, one of the most beautiful of all 
bulbous plants. It is very rarely, however, that the plant is seen 
as it ought to be seen, and for the same fatal reason as has driven 
many other fine plants out of our gardens, because its treatment 
is but imperfectly understood. All the species of this family are 
stout-rooting plants, and consequently require a good rich soil, 
mixed with a liberal supply of well decomposed manure and coarse 
sand. They require an abundance of water during their growing 
season, but at the expiration of the rains this should be gradually 
withheld, giving only just sufl&cient during the winter to keep the 

ALLIUM. 

There are an immense variety 
of Alliums or flowering Onions in cul- 
tivation, the only kinds, however, 
that can be grown in the plains 
with any measure of success are 
A, Album ^ and A. NeapoHlanum^ 
bulbs of these y)lanted in October or 
November in light, rich soil flower 
freely in February and March. 

ALSTIKEMERIAS. 

How rarely one meets with these, 
and yet how beautiful and easily 
managed they are. For supplying 
cut flowers there is nothing to equal them either for beauty or 
lasting qualities. Many of the best varieties rival some of the 
Orchids, which they closely resemble, both in the singular form 
of the individual flowers, as well as in their delicately marbled or 
spotted petals. The flowers, too, are of great substance, and as 
the stems are very open and soft, this Accounts for tlieir great 
lasting properties when cut. In the herbaceous border they are 
unrivalled, and a stand of cut flowers without Alstroamerias is 


foliage in a healthy state. 
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deBoient in one of the choicest and most attractive of the many 
choice things belonging to that class of plants. Ample, thorough > 
drainage, and a light generous soil with plenty of root room is 
all that is essential to ensure success in the cultivation of this 
lovely gem. 


AMARYLLIS. 

The original or true group of Amaryllis consists only of a 
few species represented in gardens by A, helladma^ A, hlanda^ 
A, grandiflora, A. Josephine^ A. pallida, and one or two others. 
Now, however, the whole of the Hippeastrum family are almost 
invariably included with the Amaryllis, and as thus constituted 
is undoubtedly, with the exception of the true Lily family, the 
grandest genus of bulbous plants in cultivation. 

Until the last few years their cultivation was almost entirely 
neglected. Now, however, they are amongst the most popular 
plants in European gardens, an immense number of hybrid va- 
rieties having been introduced — some of them of extremely bril- 
liant shades of color, and others of an immense size, many of the 
fully expanded blooms measuring as much as eight to nine inches 
in diameter. The introduction of all these to this country would 
undoubtedly be attended with success ; their cultivation being 
so extremely simple that failure is almost entirely out of the 
question. 

From the time of their starting into growth they must be 
kept abundantly supplied with water till such time as the growth 
is completed, when less water should be given, and, as soon as the 
leaves become yellow, bo withheld entirely. During the period 
of rest no water must be given, and the pots containing the bulbs 
may be stored in any cool dry place. The proper time to re-pot 
the bulbs is just before they start into growth, that is about the 
middle of January. The compost best suited to them is made 
of two parts light rich soil, one part leaf mould, and one part 
very old manure, with a small quantity of coarse sand. Flower- 
ing bulbs should be planted singly in pots of about six inches in 
diameter, and the smaller oBf-sets may be planted three or four 
in a pot of the same size. In potti,ng the dowering bulbs one- 
haJf of the bulb may be left out of the soil, and they should be 
pressed in very firmly. The commoner varieties may also be 
grown very successfully in the open ground, giving them the 
same treatment as when cultivated in pots, except that, as soon 
as the foliage has withered, the bulbs should be carefully lifted 
and stored in dry sand till the planting season again comes 
round. 

IR 
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ANTHERICUM. 

A small genus of handsome flowering plants bearing large 
Lily-like flowers, exceedingly free flowering in a cool climate, but 
in the plains are extremely shy of doing so ; should be treated 
the same as Amaryllis. 

ANEMONES. 

Anemones are a highly ornamental class of easily cultivated 

plants, with large flow- 
ers of nearly all 
shades of colours. 
They grow and flower 
well in any moist fer- 
tile soil, planted two 
to three inches deep 
and four inches apart 
In the hills they may 
be grown in the open 
ground, but in the 
plains only pot cul- 
ture should be at- 
tempted. 

Cultivation of the 
Anemone. — Soil: For 
pot culture, use a 
compost of good loam, 
weil-rotted cowdung, 
and sand, which 
should be well incor- 
porated, and examined 
for the extirpation of 
wire-worm or other 
obnoxious grubs. For 
border culture, any good garden soil will suflBce, provided it be 
well drained and moderately light. For pots I prefer that they 
should be half filled with the above rich compost, then a layer of 
pure sandy loam, on which to place the tubers, and cover two 
inches deep with the same. 

Time of Planting. — .For a good succession, it is advisable to 
plant a few in September, the principal bulk in October, which 
will insure a succession of bloom up to the middle of June. In 
the Hills, if planted earlier than February the roots are liable 
to be injured by frost before they have commenced their 
growth. 

BABIANA. 

A small genus of very pretty bulbous plants suitable for 
growing in the Hills, pot in good rich soil early in November and 
keep well protected from frost during winter. 
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THE TUBEROUS BEGONIA. 

Up to the present time but few attempts have been made in 
the plains to cultivate these 
beautiful plants, and unfortu- 
nately most of these have ended 
in failure, probably from the want 
of knowledge of the actual re- 
quirements of the plant. In 
course of time, however this will 
undoubtedly be overcome, and we 
shall most likely see the flowering 
varieties of this family even more 
popular than its other members, 
for there are no more real difficul- 
ties in the cultivation of the one 
than in the other. These Bego- 
nias may be grown by two me- 
thods — the first from Bulbs which 
may be obtained from most of 
our Hill stations early in Nov- 
ember, but it is not advisable to 
pot them at once, a far better plan 
is to dry them thoroughly till 
early in December, then place the bulbs on a layer of damp moss or 

soil ; in a few days 
they will show signs 
ofgrowth — and when 
they have sprouted 
about half an inch 
should be planted 
singly into six-inch 
pots ; the compost 
best suited to 
their requirements 
is one composed of 
two parts of rich 
light loam, two parts 
leaf mould, one part 
well-decomposed ma- 
nure, one part sand, 
and one part cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse and 
if pieces of charcoal, 
instead of crocks, are 
used for thedrainage 
of the pots, it will 
Bsoonia Double. be found to increase 




Begonia, New Striped. 
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the vigour of the plants. After being potted they should be 
placed in a glass bouse or frame and kept as close as possible, 
watering them very sparingly the first few days, till they show signs 
of starting into growth when it may be given more freely. As soon 
as the plants are three or four inches high they should be watered 
with weak liquid manure every ten days till they commence 
flowering, which should be in about three months from the time 
of planting. If ke^t carefully sheltered from the midday sun they 
will continue flowering freely till the extreme hot weather sets in, 
when water should be gradually withheld from them, and the 
plants allowed to rest as soon as they are perfectly dry. The bulbs 
should not be disturbed, but stored in the pots in a dry godown 
or out-house, where they will remain without any further care till 
October, when they should be again started into growth in the 
same manner as mentioned above. 

The second method — that of raising plants from seed — is one 
.which, as a rule, amateur gardeners are very averse to, that is, 
when any alternative system results in any great saving of time. 
Seed sowing has, however, one or two advantages of its own, not 
the least of which is economy, for, from a packet of good seed, 
costing about a rupee, with moderate success, you should be able 
to raise more plants than could be got from bulbs costing pro- 
bably twenty times the amount ; then again, there is the in- 
teresting anxiety, dear to all gardeners who have any enthusiasm 
in their work, of watching the gradual development of plants 
raised from seed, always hoping, almost believing, that something 
new or novel must crown their efforts at last, and with such a 
subject as the Begonia, this is not at all improbable, for it is well 
known that it is just as sportive in its habit as the Geranium or 
Pansy, or even the Croton, of which it has been said that no two 
seedlings have ever been raised precisely alike. 

The seed should be sown in September or October, in pans 
filled with light rich soil, made very fine and well watered. After 
sowing, the seed should be covered very lightly with fine sand 
and a piece of glass placed over the pan. This, again, should be 
covered with a piece of mat or any other material, so as to keep 
the seeds in darkness, the pans being placed in a close frame or 
house. After a week or ten days the shading should be removed, 
and as soon as the seedlings appear above ground, the glass must 
be taken off also. Water must be given with great care at first, 
as the plants are very tender and liable to damp ofl if kept too 
moist. By the end of November they should be ready for potting 
off singly into small pots, and as soon as they commence growing 
freely may be watered sparingly with weak liquid manure. As 
soon as the pots are well filled with roots, they should be shifted 
into a larger size, using the same compost as recommended for 
bulbs. By March or April most of them will commence flowering, 
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though, of course, not so freely or so fine as from bulbs of the pre* 
riouB season’s growth. After flowering they should be dried of! 
and treated as previously mentioned. 

In the Hills, Bulbs may be planted at any time from March 
to June, seed should be sown in February or March under glass, 
and if well pushed forward many of the seedlings will bloom in 
October. 


THE CALADIUM. 

These are so well known that it is quite unnecessary to at- 
tempt to give any description of them. In point of colour it cer- 
tainly claims precedence of all the other members of the Aroid 
family, though it lacks the noble proportions of the Dieffenbachia 
and the Alocasia. This, however, in all probability will be forth- 
coming in course of time, for some of the new hybrid varieties 
recently announced are described as having leaves upward of fif- 
teen inches in length. The influx of new varieties seems to bo 
never ceasing. There are supposed to be upwards of six hundred 
named varieties already introduced^ but still there’s more to 
follow.” The cultivation of the Caladium is extremely simple ; 
the bulbs should be potted in a good rich soil as soon as they 
show signs of starting into growth. This will generally be by the 
commencement of March. They should be kept in a shady posi- 
tion and liberally supplied with water. As soon as the foliage 
shows signs of witlmring, water should be gradually withheld, 
and the plants allowed to die down entirely. When they are 
quite dried ofiT, the bulbs should be removed from the pots and 
kept in thoroughly dry sand, until the time comes round for repot- 
ting them again. 


CALLA OR RICHARDIA. 

Calla JSthiopica — A very fine Aroid, having luxuriant, dark 
green arrow-headed leaves, and bearing immense pure white flowers 
during March and April. After flowering, water should be with- 
held till the foliage has quite withered, and the plant allowed 
to rest till November or December, when it should be again started 
into growth. 

Calla alho maculata . — This is of precisely the same habit ns 
the above, but the leaves are marked with transparent blotches of 
clear white, rendering it a very attractive object even in the 
absence of its white flower spathes which are produced freely. 
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CALOCHORTUS. 

The CaloohortuB or Mariposa Lilies are now beoommtng ex- 
ceedingly popular both in Europe and 
America, I am not aware of their ever 
having been grown successfully in the 
plains; in the hills, however, they flower 
very freely, they require the same treat- 
ment as Alstroemenas. 

CHIONODOXA. 

Chionodoxa LucillcBi is one of 
the most beautiful little bulbous 
plants in cultivation, flowers intense 
bright bine, freely produced on stalks 
about a foot high, they should be 
planted early in November and kept 
in a cool shady position, as soon as they 
are well above ground water liberally, 
Chionodoxa Lucillas. they will flower in March or April. 

CON VALLA RIA. 

Convallaria majih^ or Lily of the Valley blooms freely in the 
Hills if treated in the 
same way as recom- 
mended for Hyacinths, 
m the plains, how- 
ever, it is very difficult 
to manage them with 
any degree of success. 

The only method by 
which they can pos- 
sibly be induced to 
bloom in to procure 
English grown crowns 
or bulbs which are 
specially prepared for 
forcing, these should 
be planted three or 
four in a six inch pot, 
stand them in a cool 
shady position and 
cover with about six 
inches of cocoa nut 
flbre or any oyier 
light material, in a 
month or six weeks 
they should begin to 
show signs of life when 
the covering should 

be removed and plenty of light given, but avoid direct sunshine . 
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CROCUS. 

None of the mauy beautiful varieties belonging to this family 

can be grown success- 
fully in the plains ; in 
the Hills, however, 
they flower to perfec- 
tion, Bulbs should be 
planted early in Nov- 
ember, during severe 
weather they should 
be covered with two 
or three inches of lit- 
ter or manure this 
will eflectually pro- 
tect them from frost. 

CRINUM. 

An extensive genus 
of very handsome flow- 
ering plants, all of 
which grow to per- 
fection m the plains ; 
in fact many of them are natives of Bengal. They do best when 
planted out in the open ground, and will require no care or attention 
beyond being liberally supplied with water during the dry season. 

DAFFODILS, 

The many beautiful varieties of this old favorite can rarely be 
induced to bloom in 
the plains. In the 
Hills the bulbs should 
be planted early in 
November, they re- 
quire the same treat- 
ment as Hyacinths. 

THE DAHLIA. 

There is probably 
no plant in cultiva- 
tion that has been 
more buffetted about 
by the vagaries of 
fashion than the Dah- 
lia — at one time al- 
most rivalling the 
Rose in public esti- 
mation, after a brief 

period of popularity Double Daffodils. 
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sinking into comparative obscurity, and again when some other 
favourite for which it had to make room has been discarded, per- 
haps rising to a more pre-eminent position than it had previously 
attained. The most startling revolution, however, that has taken 
place in the Dahiia family is the re-introduction of single varieties 
into cultivation, and more ostonishing still, is the immense degree 
of popularity to which they have attained. After half a century 
or more had been spent by many of the leading florists in Europe 
in endeavouring to |)ring the Dahlia to the highest state of per- 
fection, Ailing the flowers so full of petals that it would be almost 
impossible to fill them fuller, by a sudden stroke of fashion’s 
fairy wand all this work is undone, and we are brought back to 
the point from which our forefathers started at the commencement 
of the present century, and it is a strange fact that one of the 
most popular types of single Dahlias now in cultivation is an 
exact counterpart of one of the two original species from which 
all our cultivated varieties have descended. No one can deny 
that single Dahlias are extremely beautiful, but, on the other 
hand, even their most enthusiastic admirers would not care to 
assert that they in any way eclipse the double varieties ; and there 
is no doubt that the latter will remain nulli secundm long after the 
single varieties have again sunk into oblivion. 

In all our Hill stations the Dahlia thrives most vigorously, so 
much so that large patches of them are often seen growing wild 
and uncultivated, undoubtedly owing their origin to seed that had 
been carried by the wind from some garden close by. In Bengal 
the great difficulty has always been to procure tubers in proper 
condition for planting at the right season. 

Some advocate the cultivation of tubers procured from any of 
our hill stations in October or November ; but this course is rarely 
attended with success. This is due to the fact that the plants 
have then but just completed their season’s growth, and without 
their natural period of rest cannot be expected to start again with 
any vigour. 

It is a well-known fact that all dry bulbs and tubers, though 
apparently in a dormant state, are in reality not so, but that 
during this period of apparent rest there is a continual series of 
changes going on, gradually maturing them for their future growth 
If this period of rest is denied them, or if it is lengthened to an 
unnatural extent, it necessarily follows that failure must be the 
result. 

Probably the easiest and generally the most successful way 
of growing them in the plains is from seed ; this should be sown 
in September or October, in pots or pans of light rich soil, and 
as soon as the plants are about two inches high, they should be 
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planted singly in pots, or in a bed of good soil prepared in the 
same way as recommended for planting. If treated liberally, 
most of these will flower freely the first season. As a rule the 
flowers are very diverse in form, some being single others semi*- 
double, and a few only perhaps double, and of nearly every 
imaginable colour. Neither the form or colour of the first season’s 
bloom can be at all depended on ; many of those which appear 
perfectly single the first year will, a second season, produce double 
flowers. It is therefore advisable to keep all seedlings over for 
trial a second season. 

Storing the Tubers, this is a point that requires much more 
care than is generally bestowed on it. The plants should be kept 
growing to the end of April or beginning of May. Water should 
then be gradually withheld, and as soon as the stems are quite 
dry, the tubers should be carefully lifted, shaking all the soil from 
them, and allowing them to remain for a few hours in the sun to 
dry. Remove all the stem a ith the exception of three or four 
inches, and store them in perfectly dry sand or soil in boxes or 
pans. They must remain in a cool dry place all through the rains. 
If this is carefully attended to, they can be easily kept till the 
planting season again comes round. 

In the Hills the Dahlia rarely receives the care and attention 
it so fully merits, the general impression appears to be that this is 
one of those good things that can be left to take care of itself, such 
however is far from being the case as T know of no plant that better 
repays good culture. Dahlias are greedy of water, and for that reason 
the ground on which they are grown should be porous and have a 
dry bottom, for they can only drink water up when in motion, and 
not when it settles round their roots in a stagnant state. After 
draining where needful, the ground should be trenched to a depth of 
30 inches oi 2 ft , for the Dahlia is a gross feeder and a deep-rooting 
plant. A good layer of from 4 to 6 inches of manure should be 
trei ched in, thoroughly incorporating it with the soil as the 
process proceeds. On poor soils it is hardly possible to over- 
manure Dahlias, and several inches of dung may be thrown into 
the bottom of the trench. Ail this should be done some time pre- 
vious to planting, so as to afford time to allow any rankness in the 
manure to be destroyed or rather assimilated with the soil before 
.planting. Having carefully prepared the ground, the next step 
u planting out, for which the plants need to be as carefully 
prepared as the ground for the plants. The best mode of 
planting is to insert the stakes first, the bulbous roots thus 
avoid any risk of being staked through afterwards. Unless the soil 
is specially good, give each plant a spadeful or two of rich 
porous compost under and around it on planting. The distance 
apart may range from 18 inches to 2 ft. for bedding Dahlias, to 

1 S 
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S ft., 4 ft., 5 fts, or oven 6 ft., in the OMe of ttii stfongeet growing 
ehow and ftnoy varieties. Single Oeblite may bd.|>ianted two 
to three feet apart, or closer where they ait mailed into beds, as 
they will bear any amount of pruning. He roots should not be 
covered to a greater depth than 3 in, or 4 io.| and the stem of the 
plant should not be buried at planting more than 1 in. deeper 
than its collar, that is the point of divergenoo between root and 
stem. 


EUCHARIS. 

The old variety E. Amazomca is so well-known end so generally 
cultivated as scarcely to need any description here. In Europe 
it is considered one of the most beautiful of winter flowering 
plants, and under skilful cultivation a succession of bloom is kept 
up for a period of some months. Much diflerenoe of opinion 
appears to exist among experienced horticulturists as to the 
mode of treatment best adapted to the requirements of this plant, 
many advocating that the bulbs should be entirely dried off each 
season the same as an Amaryllis or Dahlia, and others as strongly 
urging that the plants should be kept in a vigorous state of 
growth throughout the year. Now in this country, if we were 
to abide by the hard and fast line of either system, the result, 
in all probability, would be a complete failure, aud for obvious 
reasons ; for, if we adopted the drying^off plan, the first difiioulty 
that presents itself is to start the bulbs into growth again, as at 
the proper season (December or January) the temperature is 
generally much too low for them to start with sufficient vigour to 
flower satisfactorily, and not one garden in a thousand possesses 
any facilities for forcing them. On the other hand, if we follow 
the other method, the result must be that the plants eventually 
exhaust themselves by the production of an excess of foliage. 
The culture best suited to them is to induce the plants by liberal 
treatment to grow as vigorously as possible up to the end of the 
rainy season, and then gradually withhold water from them, allow- 
ing just sufficient to keep the foliage from withering. This resting 
period, which should nut be less than two months, will have the 
effect of thoroughly maturing the bulbs and pre-dispose them to 
flower ; for it is a well-known fact that nearly every genus of bulb- 
ous plants, during the period in which they are actually supposed 
to be dormant, are in reality gradually, but surely, perfecting 
their various organs for future development.* About the middle of 
December commence again to water them freely, and as soon as 
they show signs of renewed vitality, give them a weekly dressing 
of liquid manure till the flowers appear. 
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FBEESIAS 

A tmill gaiitis of dwarf sweet scented balboas pltiits, flow- 
ering profnsely un- 
der good ooltnre in 
the plains, the bulbs 
should be planted 
early in October in 
light rich soil, 3 or 4 
bulbs in a six inch 
pot will be sufficient 
to make good speoi- 
mens, they should 
be kept in a shady 
position till they 
commenoe to grow 
freely. 


Fbeeisia Odorata 

GALANTHUS. (The Snowdrop), 

It it utterly impossible to cul- 
tivate this fine old favorite with any 
success in the plains. Bulbs may be 
imported in a perfectly sound con- 
dition, but they invariably refuse to 
stait into growth. Iti the Hills how- 
ever they thrive fairly well, bulbs 
should be planted in October, in a cool Double Snowdrop. 

shady position. 




GLADIOLUS. 

It is certainly strange that this beautiful bulbous plant has 
not become more popular in this country or ''otber in e p , 
for iu almost every district it can be grown with more or less 
success. Iu the plains the best time for planting is in 
November; they req.iire a very light sandy L mv 

old cow mauure. In the Hills they should be p a . , 
time from March to May, but the earlier during ® P 
better. The G'adiolus is also easily raised from seed, but it takes 
three years to produce bulbs sufficiently strong to flower we 
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GLOXINIA. 

The Gloxinia is uudo.«bt6llj one of the most beautiful plants in 
Ottltivatlon and they are by no means 
BO difficult to grow as some would 
have us believe, on the contrary in 
the plains it is certainly one of the 
moat easily managed of all the buL 
bous p’an^b I am acquainted ^ith, for, 
b} judicious treatment and starting 
the tubers at diffetent times, Gloxinias 
ma} be brought into bloom at almost 
any season of the year, in fact aith 
proper management the same buliis 
may be induced to flower ti^ice a 


Gladiolus Gandavensis. 

year p for instance, if 
planted in January 
they will flo ser by 
April, these may be dried 
off by the end of May 
and allowed to remain 
dormant till July, when 
they should be again 
started into growth and 
they will then flower 
again in October, b it 
this system of forcing 
naturally weakens the 
bulbs very materially, 
and few of them can be 
kept growing at this price 
for more than one or 
two seasons. Gloxinia. 

Tubers may be obtained at any time from January to April, 
these if planted at once will bloom in about three months from 
the time they start into growth. 0 le year old tubers are, as a 
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rule, not larger than a walnut but it will be better to have 
these, than larger and older specimens, which will not last so 
long or be so vigorous as young plants. The bulbs should be 
potted singly in small pots (four inch) at first, using a light 
open compost of good leaf mould, a little light loam^ and a 
liberal portion of sand which should be as coarse in texture as 
possible. Crock the pots fairly well and press the soil moderately 
firm ; the bulb should be just covered with soil, placing, of 
course, the eye or crown of the bulb uppermost ; keep the soil 
only just moist until growth is well advanced. When fairly 
in growth, a very important point is to afford each plant as 
much light as possible which will have the effect of inducing a 
dwarf, stiff habit, and great substance in both the foliage and 
subsequent bloom. To attain this end it is always advisable to 
grow them in a glass house or frame, where such a structure is 
available, or an ordinary plant house, or even a cool position in 
a verandah will also answer provided they are shaded from hot 
sunshine and the pots placed on or directly over a bed of damp 
cocoanut fibre or moss, or near a tank of water, the great point 
is to maintain a moist, sweet atmosphere, avoiding draughts and 
sudden chills. 

When the small pots are beginning to become full of roots a 
shift must be given, this time into 6 or 7 inch pots, preferably the 
latter, if good sized plants are required. In due time the fiower 
buds will commence to rise and at this period an occasional dose of 
some sweet and clear liquid manure of moderate strength will 
greatly assist the development of the flower. An infusion of fresh 
cow manure or clear soot water is as good as anything, or a 
solution of sulphate of ammonia at the rate of one ounce to three 
gallons of water will be very beneficial. When in bloom plenty of 
water will be required ; but never albw a drop to touch the 
flowers. Cureful, but not heavy shading will tend greatly to pro- 
long the blooming period. After fl wering, the plants should be 
gradually dried off and the bulbs ripened by exposure to the air 
and sunshine. 


HYACINTH. 

Hyacinths in Beds or Borders should be planted in October 
or November. They do well in any light garden soil. Turfy loam, 
with a plentiful admixture of sand and welhdecayed manure, is, 
perhaps, the best of soils for them; and if the natural soil be so stiff 
and adhesive as to require modifying, these are the materials that 
should be used. The bulbs should be planted with their crowns 
four inches below the surface, covering the ground after planting 
with two inches of loose pulverised manure. Hyacinths planted 
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out of doors seldom require any water, and if the soil or situation 

be at all damp they will do better if 
the soil in the beds or borders be raised 
an inch or two ab^ve the surrounding 
level ; this method of growing Hyacinths 
is well adapted for Hill Stations, but 
should not be attempted in the plains. 

Hjacinths in Pots may be potted 
from September to Christmas, in order 
to secure a suooessioti of bloom. Octo- 
ber 18 , perhaps, the best time for pot- 
ting the mass. If new pots be used 
they should be soaked in water before 
placing the soil in the pot'^. Fill the 
puts with the same compost as recom- 
mended for “ Hyacinths in Beds.” 5 
and 6 inch poti are the sizes ordinarily 
used. In potting, one-tbiid of the 
bulb should be left abo\c tlie surface 
of the soil, and the f>ots should 
he placed on the level ground 
out of doors, having previously 
taken the precaution to prevent 
the ingress of worms through the 
holes at the bottom of the pots. 
Cover the crown of each bulb 
with a small pot, and the whole 
with six inches of cinder ashes, 
coarse sand, or any porous ma- 
terial, leaving them so covered 
for at least a month, then re- 
moving them at intervals as re- 
quired to a cool frame or house. 
As the leaves expand place the 
pots close to the glass; give 
plenty of air, and attention must 
be paid to watering ; and as the 
foliage and trusses advance, oc- 
cassional waterings of liquid ma- 
nure is very essential. When 
the blooms begin t) expand, the 
temperature may be gradually 
lowered ; and when fully expand- 
ed, the plants may be taken to 
a cool house or room where there 
is plenty of light. 

Hyacinths in Glasses may be put in, in October or November. 
The bulb should be placed, in the first instance, with the lower end 
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not quite in contact with the water. Pure rain or pond water 
should be used, and not changed unless it becomes offensive. 
When the bulbs are placed in the glasses, they should be placed in 
a dark place for about a month, then gradually inured to the light, 
filling up the glasses as the water diminishes. The bulbs will flower 
in the greatest perfection if placed in a cool airy situation, well ex- 
posed to sunlight, but it is usually desirable to place some at least 
in a warm situation, to accelerate the period of flowering. 

Hyaointhus Candioans.— Those who have not yet got this Hy- 
acinth would do well to add it to their collections, as unquestion- 
ably it is one of the 
finest hardy bulbs we 
have. It throws up stout 
flower-stems from 3 ft. 
to 4 ft. high, the top 
portion being clothed 
with large white funnel- 
shaped blossoms. As a 
pot plant it is v(ry ef- 
fective, and of great 
value mixed with others 
on a stage, where, with 
the flower-heads clear 
above the foliage, it has 
a striking effect. Being 
of rather strong growth, 
and making a good deal 
of root, it requires plenty 
of pot room. It should Hyacintuus Candicans. 

have rich sandy soil to 

feed on, and during summer plenty of liquid manure, which will 
help it to form fine leaves and to bloom well the year after. 
When grown in borders it should be planted about G in. deep and 
have some sand placed around the bulb, the sand being a good 
protection against rot. As it seeds freely, plants of it may be 
raised in that way, but it takes some years to get the young 
plants strong enough to flower. 

IXIAS. 

These beautiful plants are universally admired for their grace- 
ful and elegant style of growth, and ought to be more extensively 
grown on account of their richness and contrast of colour. lu the 
Hills they may be cultivated in beds or pots. The beds should be 
raised about six or nine inches high in a warm situation, well 
drained. Plant the bulbs in October, four inches deep, with a 
little sand round each, then cover with fine soil. If cultivated in 
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potB, pUat four or six in a pot, taro Inches deep, with some good 
fibrous loam, leaf-mouH, and aand ; plaoe a little saud oter the 
bulbs ; press the soil firmlj down and fill up the pot| with soil • 
water freely and plnnge the pota in aahee. The latter method 1. 
beet adepted tor Bengal, 

LILIVM. 

If we were to search the whole vegetable kingdom through, 

we should probably hardly 
be able to find a genus of 
plants so Dolversally popular 
as the true Lilj tribe; for, 
whether we take the old 
Z. candidum or Itmgijlorum 
in all their purity, the fror- 
geoue L. auratum, ( i L Szo- 
vitzanum, or the ninjestio 
L. giganteum, n here can we 
find their equals ? Should 
there be any among my 
readers who have ever had 
the good fortune to see a 
group of Lilium giganteum 
in flower, growing wild in 
its native habitat, (and it is 
to be met with within a 
short distance of one of our 
most popular hill sanitari- 
ums) they, 1 am sure, will 
agree with me, that it is one 
of the most magnificent 
objects they bad ever be- 
held. 

With the exception of Z. 

Lilium Speciosum. lmgijl(yrvmand Z. tigrinum, 

the oultivatiom of this beautiful genus is but rarely attempted in 
the plains ; and yet there are many species that may be induced 
to thrive most satisfactorily, and with muoh less care than is fre- 
quently bestowed on plants of inferior merit. The great diflS- 
culty is to import bulbs in really a sound condition, for most of 
them cannot survive being kept a long period out of the gro'ind. 
They should arrive here not later than the first week in November, 
and must be potted at once, using a compost of good loam, leaf 
mould, Gocoanut fibre, and coarse sand well enriched with old 
cow manure. Great attention must be paid to secure perfect 
drainage. The pots sliould be filled at least one third with broken 
crooks, and over this a layer of ooarse charcoal should be placed. 
From one to three bulbs may be planted in each pot, wbioh should 
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be R^pt in r shady positloDi and water must be very sparingly 
applfed till they oommenoe growing freely. They may then be 
watered liberally, and oooasional dressings of liquid manure and 
soot Water must he given. The plants should be kept in a position 
where they will get the morning sun only ; after flowering, should 
the stems show signs of withering, water should be withheld ; and 
as soon as they have become thoroughly dried off, the pots should 
be kept in a cool dry position till about the middle of October, 
wheh t^y must again be started into growth. 

Planting — As soon as Lilies have done blooming they may 
be lifted and transplanted safely ; but it is far better to delay in- 
terfering with them till the stems have died down ; from which 
time, and till just before they begin to grow afresh, is the proper 
season to shift and plant them. Lily bulbs should be planted 
some 6 in. to 12 in. deep, according to their age, size, and kind. 
In light ground the depth may be greater ; in heavy, less. 
Californian Lilies, espeoially, should be planted very deep. In 
planting carefully observe that no piece of manure comes in con- 
tact with the bulbs, else rust and rot may ruin them. It is not 
well to keep Lily bulbs out of the ground and in a dry place 
for some weeks or months as you would a Hyacinth or Tulip ; 
they are not solid bulbs, but scale bulbs, and suffer much by 
such exposure. If of necessity they must be kept unplanted, 
pack them in sawdust, sand, earth or leaf mould ; and if you desire 
to send them from one place to another, sawdust is about the 
best thing you can pack them in. 

In the Hills almost every species of Lily can be grown most 
successfully, the best time to pot them is early in January (except 
L. candidum which should be repotted early in November) the 
bulbs will probably make no signs of growth till about the end 
of March when, as soon as the stems have attained a height 
of about 6 inches they should be put into their blooming 
pots. 


LKUCOJUM. 

X, oestivum or “ Summer Snowflake,” and X. cervum the 
Spring Snowflake,” produces white flowers which in form much 
resemble the Snowdrop, but are considerably larger; not cultivated 
with any success in the plains. 

NARCISSUS. 

A large genus of very beautiful flowering plants, nearly all of 
which are natives of Europei and include amongst them the 

IT 
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Old favorite “Daftodil,” “Jonquil,'’ and “ Hoop Petticoat.” 

Unfortunateljr, how- 
ever, but very few 
members of the fami- 
ly can be cultivated 
with much success in 
the plains. Some of 
them may occasionally 
be induced to produce 
a stray flower or two, 
but these cannot be 
compared with the 
vigorous beauty of 
the blooms produced 
in a cool climate. 
Firmineer mentions 
that iT. Jonquifla and 
N Tazetta had been 
cultivated with suc- 
cess in Calcutta, but 
I have never yet seen 
a good specimen of 
either except in the 
Hills. They should 
be grown in a very 
light rich soil, and 
must be planted from 
j _ three to four inches 

deep. Water should be very sparingly applied till they make a 
start, but when growing freely will require al)undanoe of moisture. 

In the Hills where almost every member of the family grows 
very luxuriantly, they should be treated the same as recommended 
tor Hyacinths, complaints are often made tliat the bulbs do not 
flower well after the first season, but this is as a rule owing to 
wrong treatment, the great point is to thoroughly ripen the bulbs 
and then give them as long a resting period as possible, when this 
18 done they never fail to bloom freely. 

OXALIS. 

The genus Oxalis contains many beautiful objects, which I 
ana sure, only require to be better known to bring them into gene- 
ral favour and cultivation; with the exception of Boioiei and Denpei, 
they are scarcely known. They are nearly all neat growing and 
loam™^ * luxuriating in a mixture of sandy peat and 

PANCKATIUM. 

group of very free-flowering bulbs, of easy culture. 
Most of the species have large handsome flowers, which are deli- 
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cioubIj fragrant, and continue in perfection for some considerable 
time after they open. P. Carriho&um^ P, nuirUintm and P.parvi- 
Jlortim are ocbasionaliy to be met with in our gardens. P, viridi- 
florunif a recently introduced species, is a peculiar and distinct 
variety, producing a scape several feet high, bearing an umbel of 
five or six large bright emerald green flowers. 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 

Should be planted in September 
and October. Its general treatment 
is similar to that of the Hyacinth. 
For early forcing the Paper White and 
double Reyman are very useful, and 
when potted early in September, pro- 
duces a profusion of bloom by Christ- 
mas. Bazelman Major^ Soleil WOr^ 
Staten General and Glorioea auperba 
are all exceedingly beautiful varieties, 
producing large heads of bloom. 

Narcissus Polyanthus. 

RANUNCULUS. 

Among dwarf flowers the Ranunculus is unrivalled for its 
lovely form and its brilliant and at- 
tractive colours, white, crimson, 
yellow, purple, and black. They 
present nearly a round of the most 
gorgeous colours, combined with a 
compactness and symmetry unequal- 
led ill any other flower. The indi- 
vidual flowers are about two inches 
in diameter, beautifully imbricated 
and as full and double as the finest 
Camellia or Rose. No Florist’s 
flower is so rich in distinct and bril- 
liant markings. They must be 
grown in a cool shady position, using 
a light rich soil, planting tubers 
about two inches deep and 3 or 4 
inches apart in the pots. 

SPREKELIA. 

Very closely allied to Amaryllis, 
Ranunculus, Double French, and are frequently grouped with them 

Culture the same as for that genus. 
S. /omoMssma.— The ‘^Jaoobea Lily” has bright crimson 
flowers shaded with numerous golden dots ; makes a good specimen 
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in pans with from three to six bulbs in each ; oan also be grown 
in glasses the same as Hyacinths. 

S. Glauca . — Similar to the preceding, but instead crimson it 
is a bright scarlet, the petals having a narrow white stripe down 
the centre and occasionally margined with white. 

STERNBERGIA. 

S, lutea . — A very handsome little plant, bearing at the end 
of the rains its bright golden yellow dowers in great profusion. 
This is also known as Amaryllis luUa^ and is supposed to be the 
“ Lily of the Field” of the Bible. 

THE TULIP. 

There is certainly scarcely any other plant that has a more 
interesting history than the Tu- 
lip ; for, though it has never 
enjoyed the universal and lasting 
popularity of such plants as the 
Rose, Violet, or Geranium, it at 
one time caused a greater sensa- 
tion than any other member of 
the whole vegetable kingdom, 
the speculation in bulbs being 
for a period of two or three years 
in Holland almost a national 
mania, and nearly as disastrous 
in its consequences as the South 
Sea Bubble was in England. It is 
recorded by Munting that for one 
bulb of a variety called “Viceroy” 
the following articles were offer- 
ed : namely, two lasts of wheat, 
four lasts of rye, four fat oxen, 
three fat swine, twelve fat sheep, two hogsheads of wine, four tons 
of beer, two tons butter, one thousand pounds of cheese, a bed, 
a suit of clothes, and a silver beaker, the aggregate value of these 
articles being two thousand five hundred florins. In 1636 Henry 
Mooting sold to a merchant at Alkmaar a Tulip root for seven 
thousand florins, but before it could be delivered the price had 
fallen, and by agreement the merchant paid 10 per cent., so that 
Munting pocketed seven hundred florins for nothing. One man 
made by this trade a little fortune of 60,000 florins in the course 
of four months. The speculators included noblemen, farmers, 
pedlars, tradesmen, sailors and chimney sweeps, — in fact men of 
every station in life. They knew nothing and cared nothing for 
Tulips and they very rarely saw the bulbs they they traded ip, 
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and probably many were bought and sold that never existed, the 
names only serving as an object for speoulation. Unfortunately, 
like too many other beautiful plants belonging to the Liliaoeous 
order, the culture of the Tulip in the plains is utterly hopeless, 
and even in the hills, although they may occasionally be induced 
to flower, are almost invariably poor, sickly, colorless things, quite 
unlike the highly-colored vigorous blooms they produce in a climate 
adapted to them. 

The routine of pot culture is practically the same as for Hya- 
cinths, but for the earlier varieties three or five bulbs may be 
placed in a 6-inch pot, the later kinds and larger bulbs are best 
placed singly in 4-inch pots. 

VALLOTA. 

r. purpurea^ or ‘‘The Scarborough Lily,” a well-known plant 
in European gardens, where it produces in profusion its gorgeous 
scarlet flowers. Unfortunately, however, it can never be induced 
to produce a single flower in the f!)lain8. 

ZEPHYRANTHES. 

Very beautiful little flowering plants, so extensively cultivated 
and well known in this country as hardly to need any description 
here. They are frequently employed for the edgings of borders, 
and are well adapted for that purpose. Their deep green grass- 
like foliage being very effective even when out of flower, but 
when in bloom in large quantities, with the colors blended together, 
their appearance is brilliant indeed. They are very subject to the 
ravages of caterpillars, and should be carefully watched to keep 
them free from these pests. 
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^avi tt. 

Moi^tltly for tljc Plains. 


Necessarily notes under this head can only he suggestive of what 
may be, or what requires to he done at certain seasons of the year, 
and they are intended to serve as suggestions rather than models 
for stiict imitation. Every garden has its own special requirements 
at certain seasons, leaving out of account the difference in weather 
or climate in vai ions parts of the country ; so that after taking into 
account oircumstances and conditions, each for himself must decide 
as to what extent the hints and directions here given shouhl be 
carried out. 


JANUARY 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Successional sowings of Peas, Beans, Lettuce, Cress, Mustard and Radi- 
shes should be made at regular intervals. 

The first crop of Celery should now be ready for earthing up ; this is an 
operation that requires careful attention, see that the soil is not too dry, 
otherwise it will find its way into the hearts of most of the plants, and con- 
sequently spoil the shape of the sticks. 

Keep the hoe continually moving amongst all advancing crops ; this fre- 
quently tends more to the production of good vegetables than very heavy 
dressings of unctuous manures. We too frequenny see vegetable gardens 
in a most neglected state, seeds being simply sown or plants merely stuck 
in the ground without any further preparation whatever than being dug over 
to a depth of about six inches ; and after this, with the exception of an 
occasional watering they are left to take their chance, and eventually become 
almost entirely choked up with weeds and grass. It is owing to gardening 
of this description that we hear so many complaints about the impossibility 
of growing good vegetables. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

A final sowing of Nasturtiums, Mignonette, Candytut, French Marigold 
and Convolvulus major should now be made. 
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Pansies, Asters, Cinerarias, and German Stocks should now be trans* 
planted into their blooming pots, using richer soil than what they had been 
growing in previously. 

Aloysia citriodora, Verbenas, Heliotrope, Carnations, Geraniums, and 
Pansies now strike readily from cuttings. 

OhtyitatUhemnms , — Cuttings should be taken of Chrysanthemums, stout 
short suckers of about 3 inches in length, taking them off with about an 
inch of root stem, and inserting them singly in 3 inch pots ; turfy loam with 
a fourth of leaf soil, well-decayed manure, and a sixth of sand answers. 
Three cutting may be inserted in a 4 inch pot ; place the pots on ashes in a 
cold frame, snading from bright sun, and after the cuttings begin to grow 
ventilate the frame freely. The single plants will answer for growing 
in 9-inch, and the trebles for 12-inch pots. 

Conservatory.— Ornamental Foliage Plants, such as Crotons, Dracaen 
as, ^anax, etc. should be syringed at least once a day. During the cold 
season the operation shold be performed in the morning two or three hours 
after sunrise. On no account water them in the evenings as by so doing we 
materially reduce the temperature just at a time that the plants require 
most warmth. It is generuly the neglect of this precaution that leads to the 
loss of foliage we hear so many complaints of at this season of the year. 

FEBRUARY 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Late Peas should have a ridge of soil drawn on each side of the row, 
and within 2 inches of it, so as to confine the water, which should be applied 
without stint, or it will be impossible to keep them from becoming a prey to 
mildew. One good drenching, .ho as to moisten the soil down as deeply as 
the roots descend, will be of more service than six partial applications. 
Scarlet Runners must be similarly treated, or the ptoduce will not only be 
small, but the bearing capabilities will be so far reduced that the blooms 
will refuse to set at all. These and all other crems will be much benefited 
by mulching 3 inch thick with littery manure, if the land be at all poor, 
nothing is letter than to use it fresh from the stable, laying it on before the 
water is given. By this means the fertilising elements of the manure are 
immediately washed down to the roots of the crop, upon which they at once 
act beneficially. 

Celery, more than most crops, will now need to be well soaked with 
water ; if the varieties grown are such as are at all inclined to run to seed, 
they are sure to go off in this way if not watered before the plants flag. 
After a good soaking 1 in. or 2 inch of soil may be put to even the late 
crops ; It will protect the roots, which lie close to the top and are still 
further encouraged to the surface by watering, from being so soon dried up, 
and will diminish evaporation. 

Dwarf Frenoh Brans.— Where these are held in estimation, and are 
required to keep on bearing as late as they can be had, those that were sown 
late must have the first l^ns they produce picked off as soon ss they are 
fit for use, or their ability to continue making the necessary growth will be 
curtailed ; to assist them in this, good soakings of manure water will be 
found the most effective, for even where the ground has been well enriched 
with solid manure liquid stimulants are of service by acting immediately 
upon the roots. 

Late- sown Turnips should now be well thinned, for if at all overcrowded 
they make little else than tops Onions and Carrots must also be thinned 
out, so as to leave them sumcient room ; if this be not attended to in time 
especially in the case of Carrots, they never grow to a useful size. 

The American varieties of Water Melon may now be sown. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings struck last month will by this time be well- 
rooted and hardened off ; they should be at once mov^ into 6-inch pots, 
using ordinary loam made rich with one-third rotten manure and leaf -mould 
in equal proportions, to which a little sand has been added. There is no 
josser-feeding plant in cultivation than the Chrysanthemum. To grow 
it successfully the soil must be rich, and in its early stages it must never 
be allowed to become pot-bound, for if this occurs no after treatment will 
ever impart to the plants their wonted vigour, as the stunted condition 
the roots get into when confined m little pots has the effect of prematurely 
hardening the shoots. ^ 

Caladiums. — A few Caladiums should now be started ; if they have 
been allowed to rest for some time, they ought to be shaken out of the old 
soil and re-potted in fresh material ; they succeed best in good loam, with 
a little leaf -mould and some sand added. 

MARCH 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Drying Herbs. — Herbs should be gathered as soon as they begin to 
open their flowers. In drying them two methods are employed. One is to 
tie them into bunches as soon as cut and hang them up in a room or shed ; 
the other is to first lay them out in the sun to dry. By both these methods 
the quality is deteriorated. If fermentation takes place sufficiient to dis- 
color the leaves— such as occurs, more or less, wnen herbs are tied up in 
bunches whilst green and sappy— their best properties are destroyed. In 
con6rmation of this it is only necessary to point to the extreme care taken 
by the growers of Lavender, Mint, Ac , for distilling ; for such purposes they 
are not allowed to lie together, even for a few hours. If, on the other hand, 
herbs be exposed to the sun, much of their strength is dissipated ; they 
become quite brown, and the fresh green appearance which they possess 
when the drying is \ie]l managed is destroyed But when herbs have been 
improperly treated, loss of strength is not the worst result ; there is always 
imparted to them a disagreeable flavour. In drying herbs an open shed or 
room, where plenty of air can be given, is necessary. Stretch out a piece of 
netting, such as is used for protecting fruit from birds, wire netting if at 
hand will do ; on this lay the herbs (which should be cut when quite dry) 
thinly. Thus treated, air acts upon them from all sides and they dry 
quickly, which is the primary object, without losing their best properties. 
When perfectly dry put them loosely in white paper bags, tie them up, and 
hamg them where they’ will be free from damp or they will become mouldy. 
Herbs treated in this way will be found to be but little inferior to such as 
are fresh cut. 

Where Asparagus is ^rown, the beds will now require attention, for 
treatment see article on this vegetable. 

Carrots, Onions, Parsnips and Beet by the end of this month will have 
completed their growth, they should be carefully lifted and stored for fu- 
ture use. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

The Conservatory.— This department will now require our constant 
attention, plants that have been in a dormant or semi-dormant state for the 
past three months will now begin to make fresh growth, and will not only 
require liberal watering and feeding, but all that need re-potting should be 
shift^ immediately ; %ey will then take hold of the new soil at once and 
grow vigorously the whole season. Tnere is probably no part of the work 
Ui a garden that is generally so carelessly carried out by amateur gardeners 
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in this country as the ro-potting of plants. In some gardens it is neglected 
altogether, and plants are allowed to remain for years in the same pots, 
in others, where plants are re-potted at all, pots quite out of proportion to 
the size of the plants are employed. 

Caladiumb. — These should now be started into growth ; where largo 
bulbs are available, and it is desired to propagate from them, the best plan 
is to start them in shallow seed pans of pure sand, only covering the bulbs 
about half an inch. As soon as the eves appear above the surface, the bulbs 
should be carefully lifted and divided into as many pieces as there are 
eyes, and potted at once in rich light soil. Alocasias and most other Aroi- 
daceous plants'will now be making a move. Plants that require re-potting 
should be shifted at once, and where a change is not required it is advisable 
to remove an inch or two of the top soil and hll in with a good rich compost. 
A mistake frequently made in cultivating this family is to treat them as if 
they were semi-aquatic plants, deriving all their vigour from the water 
supplied to them. 

The Rose Garden. — This is the best season for propagating by layering ; 
put down now, they will make strong healthy plants by the commencement 
of the rains, when they con be removed with safety. Select strong healthy 
shoots, with the wood about half ripened ; these invariably strike the best. 
Grafting or inarching on the Oigantea Stock may still be performed, but to 
insure their uniting quickly must be kept well supplied with water, and 
where, practicable, partially shaded. Where cuttings of Rose Edouard or 
the China Rose, Due dt Brrriy are available, these may be used as stocks 
for budding, which will now take freely. 

APRIL. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

In this department but little work can now be done eveept to clear oft 
all exhausted crops. 

Asparauus. —Must be watered freely and where the soil is poor, a liber 
al dressing of Liquid manure will prove very beneficial. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

When required to flower early, some Achimines should now be 
started. The best plan with these is to procure some seedpans ; place a few 
crocks in the bottom of them, and over these lay the soil. The latter ought 
to be quite fine, consisting of ordinary loam sifted, to hich one-fourth of 
leaf-mould and sand should be added. Out of a mixture such as this they 
can be removed to their blooming pots without breaking their roots. When 
they have made a couple of inches of growth they will be fit to pot off. 

Passifloras and Tacsonias. — Most kinds of climbing plants will now 
be starting into growth, and many of them, such as Passifloras, Tacsonias, 
and others of that class, that flower on the young wood they make, must now 
be pruned in. The whole of last year’s growth should be entirely removed, 
unless any portion be required for laying in to train over bare or vacant 
places. It is best, however, to do this by degrees, so as not to denude 
the plants entirely of their old foliage till some of the pruned-in part has 
just started, when the remainder may at once be cut away. This treatment 
will save any cheek the plant might otherwise receive if stripped all at 
once of its foliage. 

Chrysanthemums. — Those still in cutting pots should at once be potted 
off singly into small pots, and returned to a cool, shady position, and care 
must be taken that they are shifted again into larger pots before becoming 
root-bound. Do not pinch out the head at this stage unless bushy-plants 
are required; as stan^rds are the easiest grown and give the best results. 
It is not yet too late to strike cuttings for this mode of culture. 

1 U 
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MAY 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Towards the end of the month make sowings of Indian Com, Okra, 
Brinjals, Squashes, Vegetable Marrows and also the many varieties of native 
Vegetables grown during the rainy season. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

General Work.— Careful attention is requisite to preserve Fine Foli- 
age Plants in good condition at this season, frequent sponging is of great 
importance, and as this requires much time, advantage should be taken of 
any cessation of work in the open air to do as much of it as possible. 
Woodlice, slugs and snails are also ^reat pests among foliage plants, and 
as they are invariably busiest at night, it is an excellent custom to walk 
through the houses as late as possible to catch and destroy every one of 
the marauders that can be found. 

Ferns.— Any plants that were not potted early in the season should 
now receive attention, providing good drainage and soil that ill admit of 
the water passing freely through it. Plants with creeping rhizomes, as 
Davallias, Gleichenas, &c., should never be allowed to suffer from having 
their stems injured, as they will if they are allowed to extend over the rims 
of the pots. 

M AKA NTAS. —These should now be starting freely into growth, and 
must l)e repotted in a rich loose vegetable soil, consisting principally olf well 
rotted leaf mould, good fibrous loam and a very little decayed manure and 
sand. Pot moderately loose in well drained pots, which should be of rather 
large size to give them plenty of root room. Marantas are shade-loving 
plants, and must therefore not be placed where the sun shines fully on 
them. 

Allamandas.— Where these have made very long straggling growth 
without showing flowers, they may have their points nipped out : the shoots 
should then be trained regularly over a trellis, bringing the points low 
down. This will cause a quantity of the back eyes to break that in due 
time will show bloom. See that the plants are liberally supplied with 
manure water at intervals of about a week. 

Roses.— Tea Roses in Pots that have been flowering for some time will, 
if strong, yet keep on making wood that will yield flowers, but to have 
them of good size and sufl^icient quantity the plants must be regularly and 
liberally fed with rich surface dressings. Where any falling on occurs in 
this matter the after growth will come too weak to flower, or if a portion of 
it does bloom, the produce will be thin and poor. It rarely happens that 
pot Tea Roses yield nearly the quantity of flowers of which they are capable 
through want of liberal feeding. The nature of these Roses is to keep on 
all but continuously growing, and unless they receive a regular and liberal 
supply of manure in either a solid or liquid form, they neither increase in 
strength nor produce flowers in abundance. 

JUNE 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

In this department nothing can be done beyond making successional 
sowings of the vegetables mentioned last month. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Re-pottino. — If not already done. Palms and other ornamental Plants 
should be re-potted or top dressed according to their necessities. For the 
majority a mixture of loam, leaf mould and a liberal proportion of silver 
sand will be the most suitable. The pots used should be perfectly clean. 
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Plants in small Pots that have their leaf surface large in proportion 
to the amount of soil in which they are grown, will require constant atten- 
tion as to water, of which a frequent supply, suthcient to saturate the 
whole of the soil, should be given, as they invariably suffer more from a 
scarcity of water than those plants whose foliage-surface is more limited. 

Aohimines. —The last batch of these already growing thickly in pans 
should be separated and placed about 3 inches apart in their flowering pots 
or baskets. Keep them well exposed to the light, so as to prevent them 
becoming weak and drawn, in which state the plants present a very weedy 
appearance, the flowers beinc but little more than half the size of those 
produced on well-grown stocky plants. 

Annuals. —Sowings of Amarabthus, Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe 
Amaranth, Marigolds, Torenias, Zinnias, &c., may be made early in the 
month but to grow them successfully the seed pans must be placed in a cool 
shady position till the seed germinates. 

JULY 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

The only work in this department is to continue to make sowings, at 
regular intervals, of Brinjals, Okra, Cucumbers, and the various kinds of 
runner Beans and Gourds. 

Jerusalem Artichokes, Arrowroot, Turmeric, and Ginger, that were 
planted early, will now require to be earthed up 

All vacant ground should now be turned over, leaving the surface as 
rough as possible. The oftener this operation is performed during the next 
three months the better condition will the ground be in, for planting in 
October. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Planting.— Where any alterations in grounds or gardens are contem- 
plated, the present is the most suitable time for making them. In selecting 
trees and shrubs it is necessary to takt; into consideration their habit of 
growth and the form they are likely to assume when they are fully deve- 
loped, and whether they will be of an upright and drooping habit, or of a 
round-headed or pyramidal form, Ac., and with a view to secure the desired 
eflect in grouping or arrangement, the hue and form of leaf should also have 
attention given them. There is also another very important point which 
should not be lost sight of, Hz., that of selecting plants that are likely to 
thrive in the soil and situation where it is intended they should be planted. 

Chrysanthemums will require attention. The earliest plants that 
were propagated in January will now be ready for their blooming pots : 
those struck later in the season should be shifted on as they require it. 
Every encouragement should be given to promote vigorous growth, as the 
secret of success is to get them well established and the growth thoroughly 
matured, which cannot be done if they are left to make it later in the season. 
Although of a gross feeding nature, it is not (at this season especially) ad- 
visable to use a very rich soil, good flbry loam with the addition of one- 
fourth or one-sixth of very old cowdung being the best and most suitable, 
as what stimulants they require can be given later in a liquid form when 
making and developing the buds. 

Roses.— Where it is the practice to propagate these by budding the 
present is the most favorable season, as the bark, of Hoso Edov/it'd^ which is 
generally employed as a stock, rises more freely now than at any other period 
of the year. Cuttings of Rim Edouard^ China Roses, Devoniensis and 
many varieties of Tea Roses will now strike freely. 

Annuals.— Seedlings of Zinnias, Balsams. Cockscombs, Amaranthus, 
&o., should now be ready for planting out. They do best on well raised 
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beds at this season, for although they will all thrive in, and in fact require 
an inordinate amount of moisture, still anything like a stagnant, water* 
logged soil is fatal to their well-being. 

AUGUST 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Little oan be done during this month in the v^etable garden, the soil 
being generally too moist to work readily. Take advantage however of any 
weather and have all vacant ground dug over to a depth of about six inches 
turning all your crop ot weeds completely underneath. Do not attempt to 
rake or level the soil again, the rougher the surface presented to the action 
of the air the better. 

In the North-West Provinces and Upper Bengal small sowings of the 
early varieties of Cauliflower may now oe made in pots or pans under 
shelter 

Celery. — The first sowing of Celery should be made at once in boxes 
in the coolest sheltered position available ; the seed will take a long time to 
germinate at this season, frequently six weeks or more, but wUl produce 
stronger and hardier plants than from sowings made later in the season when 
the seeds germinate quickly. 

Asparagus. — Where new beds are required, seed may now be sown 
thinly in boxes ; these will make strong healthy plants for planting out im- 
mediately after the rains. I prefer however to wait till September and 
sow the seed at once in the beds intended lor them. By this method the 
plants experience no check, are consequently more vigorous, and produce 
an earlier crop than when they ate transplanted. 

Tomatoes.— S eeds of the small acclimatised variety may now be sown, 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

No time should now be lost in puttii^ in cuttings of Ornamental Foliage 
Plants such as Crotons, Aralias, Panax, Eranthemums, Acalypha, etc. ; they 
not only root more quickly now than at any other season, but there is also 
the additional advantage that they will have sufficient time to make strong 
healthy plants before the col<l season sets in : cuttings of flowering shrubs, 
such as Ixoras, Hibiscus and Gardenias will also strike readily. Climbing 

E lants, including the Bignonias, Antigonons and Bougainvilleas, may now 
e layered successfully. Stephanotis floribunda, Cissus discolor and the 
AHamandas will all strike readily from cuttings placed in sand under glass. 

Advantage should be taken of fine weather to store up a supply of good 
loam, leaf mould, old manure, and coarse sand under shelter, mixing Aem 
in their proper proportions as soon os they are sufficiently dry, in readiness 
for the first sowing of annuals to be made early in September. 

SEPTEMBER 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

I can only speak in general terms of the work which may be advan- 
tageously done now, preparatory to the active season which approaches. 
The thoughtful reader will study out the subject for himself and leave 
nothing undone which may expedite the varied and impot tant labours which 
must be taken in hand next month. It must beiborne in mind that direc- 
tions for sowing seeds must be taken rather as reminders of what ma^ 
perhaps be done with safety than as absolute rules. Each one must use his 
our judgment, it being evident that in our changeable climate, seed which 
may be sown with comparative safety at a given period one season, it would 
be folly to sow at the same period another season. We must each for ourselves 
observe the temperature of the atmosphere and condition of the soil and act 
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accordingly. Dig or trench all vacant ground; if the soil is anfficiently friable,. 
aheavy'dreMing of manure should be given on those portions on which we 
intend to plant our gross feeding crops, such as the Cabbage, Cauliflower or 
Celery. The advantage in applying manure sometime before the ground is 
required, is that it has time to become thoroughly incorporated with the soil 
and is consequently then in a much better condition to afford strength and 
nourishment to the intanded crops, than it is when newly applied. 

Sowings of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Khol Kohl and Artichoke should 
now be ma^e either in pots or on a raised bed protected from heavy rains. 
As soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle, they should be trans- 
planted into other beds, placing them three to four inches apart. 

Second sowings of Cabbages, Brussel's Sprouts, Cauliflowers, Savoys 
and Khol Khol should be made before the end of the month. As soon as 
the weather clears up, the first sowings of Turnips, Lettuces, Beet and Car- 
rots should be made in raised beds. Sowing so early is of course attended 
with a considerable degree of uncertainty, as if heavy rains again ensue, the 
seed is inevitably lost, but still the experiment is worth the risk, as provided 
the weather continues fine, we shall by this means be almost a month in 
advance of our friends who are not so venturesome. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Sowings of Asters, Pansies, Cinerarias, Primulas, Verbenas, Dahlias and 
Balsams may be made, keeping them carefully protected from heavy rains; 
as soon, however, as they are above ground they should be exposed fully to 
the air whenever the weather is flue, otherwise they become weak and drawn, 
and probably damp off 

Cuttings of Crotons, Panax and other foliage plants may still be made; 
old plants, however, should not be cut too severely now as tliey will not have 
suflficient time to make new growth before the cold season sets in, when they 
remain almost stationary. 

Pot plants should be carefully looked over ; perform whatever pruning 
may be required and re-pot all those that need shifting. They will then 
have time to get a firm hold of the new soil before the end of the rains, and 
will be better able to withstand the many vicissitudes attendant on artificial 
watering that pot plants have to encounter all through the cold and hot 
seasons. 

Chrysanthemums. — ^hry^anthemums should have their final staking 
and tying. The ordinary upright bush fashion is tlie best for general pur- 
poses, using as many stakes as will be necessary to keep the plants in form. 
Where good blooms are wanted all the small lateral side branches should be 
removed from the principal shoots, retaining the latter in numbers propor- 
tionate to the size of flowers required. 

OCTOBER 

THE VEGETABLE (JAKDEN. 

Ontinue the work mentioned for last month ; prick out all seedlings of 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, Brussels Sprouts, Celery, etc., as soon of they are 
large enough to handle. 

As Boon as the weather is fine, and the soil in a fit state for working, 
the first sowings of Peas and Beans should be made. 

Small sowings of Turnip.s, Carrots, Endive, Cress, Lettuces, Beet, Radishes 
Mustard, Onions and Leeks should now be made, selecting the driest and 
most elevated portion of the garden, as in the event of anv heavy rains 
occuring they will then have a better chance of withstanding its eff^ts. 

Ground for r'abbages, Cauliflowers, and the other members of this tribe, 
should be got ready, but it is not advisable to transplant seedlings before 
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the middle of the month, unless the weather is exceptionally fine and plants 
also plentiful ; in such cases it is worth while venturing a little in the hope 
of securing an early crop. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

We have" now arrived at the most important period of the whole year 
for the Gardener in the plains, as it is mainly on the work of the next month 
that the success or failure of the season’s operations depend., As soon, 
therefore, as we can rely on the w«>ather being settled, we should lose no 
time in making our preparations for commencing the ensuing campaign. 

It is now time t6 sow most kinds of annuals, and especially those 
intended to be used in the general bedding arrangements. The immense 
number of new species that have been introduced liave pushed to the rear 
many good old kinds of the annuals that twenty years ago did excellent 
service for our predecessors, and to this hankering after novelties, may be 
attributed the vast numbers of the failures we so frequently hear of in the 
cultivation of this desirable group of plants. For in this, as in more impor> 
tant matters, we too often overlook the virtues of an old friend — “ tried and 
true” - in our admiration for the more fascinating, though perhaps fleeting 
qualifications, of a stranger. Not that I would condemn all the more 
recently introduced families of annuals —on the country, there are many of 
them strikingly beautiful, and which will thrive most satisfactory amongst 
us ; but still, to the inexperienced amateur, 1 would certainly say, be content 
with what has already been tested and proved in this country, for new 
varieties of seeds, as with new species of plants, should always be appro- 
ached with caution, and it is better to await the result of trials by some 
more practised hand before venturing to have anything to do with them. 

Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Candytuft, Bartoniu, Clarkias, Poppy, Portulaca, 
Lobelia, Lupins, Nasturtiums and other hardy antfuals may be sown as soon 
the soil is in good order. These will germinate much more quickly, and 
also more certainly, if covered with a mat or some other shading till the 
plants are well above the ground, but aftejf this, the more they are exposed 
the more robust will be their growth 

The first sowings of Asters, Pansies, Cinerarias and Verbenas should 
now be large enough for pricking out , 1 his may bo done either into other 
seed pans, placing them about three inches apart, or into small pots ; I 
prefer the latter system, as the next shift can then be made without much 
injury to the roots. 

Phlox Drummondi, Dianthus, Antirrhinum and other annuals, the seed 
of which were sown at tlie end of last mouth in pans, will also soon be 
ready for pricking out into pots or other pans ; use light rich soil, and as 
soon as the seedlings are well established give occasional doses of weak 
liquid manure to stimulate their growch, where, however, the plants have 
come up very thinly in the pans they need not be transplanted, out should 
be allowed to remain till large enough to place out in the open ground. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses that are required to bloom early may now be 
pruned ; it is better, however, to let the general stock remain till the end of 
the month. When we have a late rainy season the longer pruning is de- 
layed the better ripened the wood will be, and, as a natural consequence, 
the plants will break more regularly and flower more freely. 

Chrysanthemums should now be in their blooming pots and growing 
vigorously ; they should be kept in an open part of the garden where they 
are fully exposed to sunshine. As this plant is a very gross feeder, it not 
only requires a richer compost to grow iti than most other plants, but must 
also be liberally supplied with stimulating food. Water should be sparingly 
applied to the roots till the pots are well filled with roots, and then it is not 
easy to over water them. The plants are very liable to attacks of* thrip and 
green fly ; these pests can be destroyed by dipping the leaves in soft soap 
water to which some tobacco liquor has been aade£ 
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Hyacinths, Oxalis, Ixias, Narcissus and other impoi^d bulbs should now 
be planted. 


NOVEMBER 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

This department now demands a very large amount of attention, and 
every exertion should be made to get the work completed as soon as possible. 
By this I do not mean that every inch of ground should be cropped at 
once, a practice that is very frequently adopted by the inexperienced, by 
which means the whole crop of certain vegetables is ready for use at the 
same time One of the chief points in successful vegetable growing is to 
have each species in season for as long a period as possible, and this can 
only be secured by sowing at intervals. We should therefore make our 
calculations so as to secure a constant succession of the various products as 
they are required, but leaving little or nothing to run to waste. 

Cauliflowers. — Cabbages, and the whole Brassica family, should be 
planted out without delay, choosing an open situation and well manured 
ground ; supply the plants freely with water till established. 

Celery. — Should also be planted out as soon as the first batch of seed- 
lings are large enough. Do not wait till the plants are very large, as small, 
sturdy plante take more readily to the soil and become established much 
quicker than those of larger growth. 

Peas. —Sowings of these should be made at intervals of a week or ten 
days. Sowings should be made either in double rows or in broad drills of 
not less than six inches in width. They should be scattered evenly at 
regular distances apart, so that there may be no crowding. They should 
be earthed up when about three or four inches high. Do not put sticks to 
them till they actually require it« as they are likely to draw tWm up weak, 
especially if sown too thickly. In sticking peas plenty of small twigs should 
be placed near the ground in order to conduct the stems upwards. It is 
useless to give them support above and leave them without the means of 
getting to it. 

Lettuces. —Sowings of these should be made at' short intervals. When 
large enough put them out to a distance of about a foot apart, and trans- 
plant those removed into a bed of good rich soil, shading carefully for three 
or four days till established. 

Cabbages. — Cauliflowers and the members of the Brassica tribe should 
be carefully looked over to see if any are eaten by vermin. Replace all 
the plants that have been destroyed and draw earth up to the stems. As, 
the plants increase in growth a <lustiDg of lime given early in the morning, 
when the plants and soil are wet with dew, will destroy slugs. 

Carrots. — The long varieties of these may now be sown. Sow in drills 
twelve inches apart, thinning out the plants to a distance of six inches as 
soon as large enough. The following is a very good method of growing 
very large carrots. Make a very deep hole with a long dibble, ram the earth 
well down all round it w'heii the dibble is in, and when it is removed fill 
up the hole with fine rich soil ; sow a few seeds on the top, and when up 
draw out all except the strongest plant nearest to the centre of the hole. 
Prodigious canots may be produced by this means. 

Globe Artichokes. — The young seedlings of these should now be re^y 
for planting out. Where any old plants have survived through the rainy 
season, the offsets or side shoots may now bo removed and planted out in 
rich soil. These frequently produce the earliest crops. 

Make occassional sowings of French Beans, ISpinach, Endive, Cress, 
Mustard, Beet, Onion, Turnips, etc. The second crop of Cauliflowers, Cab- 
bages, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts and Khol Kohl should be planted out as 
soon as the plants are sufficiently advanced. In lifting seedlings care should 
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be taken to have a cood sized ball of earth attached to each, and water must 
be liberally supplied till they are well established. The less check that 
plants receive in transplanting the better and earlier the crop will be. 

Small sowings of Cauliflower and Cabbage may still be made for a late 
crop. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Tubbrous Begonias and Gloxinias. — If not already started, the old 
bulbs of these should at once be set to work, repotting them in good fresh 
soil, and giving root vdom in proportion to the size of the bulbs ; for though 
they may be considerably assisted by liquid stimulants, yet with free grow- 
ing subjects like the former, that make large heads in a little time, a good 
amount of space is requisite for the roots : if too much confined, the amount 
of growth and flowers forthcoming will be limited. 

Continue the pruning of Roses where the work has not already been 
completed : wait till the wounds are properly healed, and then open out the 
roots of the plants by removing the soil to a depth of about eighteen inches 
and the same distance all round the plants ; let the roots remain fully exposed 
to the atmosphere for at least a fortnight ; this insures a thorough ripening 
of the wood, without which we cannot expect a liberal display of bloom. 
It is a strange fact that this operation, which has been generally practised 
in this country for at least a quarter of a century, has only within the past 
few years been adopted in England, and is there termed “ Mentoneising 
Roses” probably from the system having been previously employed there. 
After having exposed the roots for the time stated, give the plants a 
good dressing of manure, very old cow manure and horse manure mixed in 
equal proportions is the best, and when applying it, it should be thoroughly 
forked into the sod, and not allowed to remain in a ring round the collar 
of the plants as is frequently done 

The Seeds of Mignonette, Candytuft, and other annuals, if not already 
sown, should be got in at once as recommended last month. Larkspurs 
and Nemophila may also now be sown, but the seed will rarely germinate 
before the cold weather sets in. 

The seedlings of Phlox Drummondi, Dianthus, Antirrhinums, and other 
annuals that have been raised in pans should now be ready for planting out. 
To grow annuals successfully, great care is required in the proper prepaia- 
tion of the beds. If we have naturally a good light soil, a liberal dressing 
of leaf mould and old cow manure will be sufficient ; if, however, it is of a 
heavy retentive nature, we should remove it to a depth of at least eighteen 
inches, replacing it by a compost of two parts good light fibrous loam, t)ne 
part leaf mould, and one part cow manure. The manure and leaf mould 
used in growing annuals should be at least two to three years old, as, 
unless it is thoroughly decomposed, it invariably does more harm than good. 

Annuals. —The planting out of Asters, Stocks, Dianthus, Antirrhinums 
and other annuals should not be longer delayed. When they are to be plant- 
ed in beds or masses for cutting, the best way of doing it is to plant in 
drills ; they are then more readily and effectively watered, a procedure 
necessary until they are well established in the new soil, after which, the 
drills being filled in, the plants have so deep a hold of the soil that staking 
is rarely necessary. Thin out Mignonette and other Annuals that have 
been sown where they are to flower. 

DECEMBER 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Beet.— I hin the main crop before the plants get so large as to interfere 
with their growth, 9 inches apart in the rows will generally be sufficient, 
but for the more vigorous growing kinds 12 inches may be allowed. 
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Bndivk. -—Transplant Endive when large enough 15 inches apart every 
way, maintaining successional supplies of this, also of Lettuces, Radishes, 
and Turnips by occasional sowings, and to insure crops of fine quality they 
must be regularly supplied with water in dry weather. 

Carrots. — Advancing crops of Carrots should be again looked over to 
see that they are not left too thick, especially the main sowing. Turnips 
also will require attention in this respect. There are few crops that suffer 
BO much as this if allowed to stand too close together, as when in this state 
they run to leaf, forming bulbs that are not only small, but very inferior 
in quality. 

Lettuces. — Plant out Lettuces as soon as they are large enough to handle; 
if they are removed to the place where they are to be grown when the leaves 
are about inches long they suffer much less than if allowed to get much 
larger before removal. Upon this in a great measure, depends their ability 
to stand long without running to seed. Much also depends on their re- 
ceiving plenty of water until they have taken firm hold of the soil. 

Onions. — Required to be very large may now be provided with a deep 
well-manured bed in a rather dry position. Transplant into this bed, put- 
ting the bulbs nine inches apart : if only serviceable bulbs bo required, put 
them six inches apart. After planting, strew wood ashes or fine siftings of 
charred rubbish over the bed. 

Parsnips. — Should at once receive all the thinning they will need. 
Spinach ought to be thinned as soon as it is large enough to handle. This 
vegetable is often neglected by not receiving sufficient room, in which case 
the produce does not approach in quality to that which it attains when each 
plant is allowed to stand 6 in. or 8 in. apart in the rows ; so treated the 
leaves will be three times the size and substance of a crowded crop. 

Peas and Beans.— C ontinue to make succes&ional sowings of these at 
intervals of ten days or a fortnight, the earlier crops should now be ready 
for staking ; this operation should not be delayed too long, otherwise the 
crop is very liable to be injured. 

Advancing Chops. — Wlieuthc ground is dry on the surface any that 
has been cropped for some time should be hoed over as soon as there is any 
appearance of weeds ; by thus disturbing them directly they vegetate, much 
less labour is involved in their destruction than if they be permitted to 
attain a considerable size. Use the inq)lement freely, so as to stir the 
ground ‘2 in. or Sin. deep, leaving the top as loose and open as possible, 
which will assist the growth of the crops. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Annuals. —Thin out seedlings of these that were sown in the open, 
guard them from slug.s by dustings of fresh lime, or by laying down small 
patches of bran, which the slugs soon find out, and late at night or eaily in 
the morning they may be caught purloining the same. Prick out all advanc- 
ing seedlings of Pansies, Asters, Wallflowers, Stocks, Everlastings, Sweet 
mlliams, &c. It is a very common occurrence to see the seedlings left in 
the seed pans or seed beds until they are so weakened by overcrowding as 
to be of Iwtle value. 

The present is a good time for making a second sowing of most of the 
free growing varieties, notably Mignonette, Candytuft, Sweet Peas, Poppies, 
Nemophilas, Larkspurs, TiOve-lies-bleeding, and others. I’ho soil should 
have previously been well worked and the seed be sowui thinly in patches 
where the plants are required to flower. 

Complete the planting out of Phlox Diummonili, Diaiithus, Antirihinums 
and other plants intended for beds or borders, and as soon as well establish- 
ed a liberal allowance of weak liquid manure should be applied at intervals 
of a week or ten days ; this will promote a vigorous, healthy growth and an 
abundance of bloom. 

1 V 
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JElantklg (Dperations for tkt Sills. 

JANUARY 

VEGETABLE GAKDEN. 

But little work can lie done in this department during the present 
month, (luring tine weather sowings of the smaller varieties of Carrots may 
be made, the seeds will probably lay dormant in the soil till after the first 
heavy fall of snow when they will germinate freely. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Bulbs.— O f all kinds that were potted early and plunged in ashes or 
cocoanut refuse, as previously recommended, with a covering of the same 
material overhead, will by tnis time have made considerable growth ; they 
must not be allowed to remain in such a position so long as to cause the 
foliage to become drawn up too much. 

CiNKKAKiAS AND Pkimulas sown some time ago, should, as they are 
large enough to handle, be transferred to small pots, or they can be put 
in. apart into large pans in fine soil made rich and loose by the addition of 
sifted leaf-mould and a little sand, remaining there only so long as they do 
not become over-crowded, after which insert them singly in 3- in. pots. 

Petunias.— These plants do not generally receive the attention they 
deserve, a bed of Petunias is both beautiful and interesting, especially if the 
colours be well intermixed ; a jacket of seed of any good strain will afford a 
vast amount of variety. A bed of the double kinds, when the plants make 
good growth, is strikingly effective, the colours being soft, delicate and 
harmonious. These should be sown by the end of the month in boxes or 
pans under glass. 

FEBRUARY 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Beet. — A little Beet may now be sown for an early supply, but do not 
yet sow the principal crop, as it is liable to run to seed if sown too early. 
8ow in ridges 12 to 15 inches apart ; where the soil is shallow it may be 
drawn into ridges about six inches high and on these sow the seed, four or 
six together, in small holes 12 inches apart, covering them not more than 
half an inch deep. 
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Endive.— W hefe Endive is required early, a little of the green curled 
Variety may now be sown, but as this early sown crop is also liable to run 
to seed, it is not well to have too much of it. 

Broccoli and Cauliflowers. — Another sowing of Broccoli should now 
be made, also one of Cauliflower ; any of the Erfurt varieties are good, also 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant. 

Turnips. — These may now be sown, and for the general crop none are 
better than the Ued-topped American Stone or Chirk Castle (black top). 

As with most other vegetables, it is much the best practice to grow 
Turnips in rows. Sowing in this way takes a little more time, but any loss 
is saved many times over by the facilities given for the use of the hoe in 
place of hand weeding, which must, in a great measure, be resorted to where 
crops are sown broadcast. Continue to make sowings of Carrots at intervals, 
a little Lettuce may also be sown under glass to plant out next month. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Asters, Stocks, Pansies, Antirrhinums, Phlox Drummondi, Daisies, 
Petunias and other species requiring a long period to perfect their growth 
may be sown at once in pans or boxes under shelter. The soil for tne seed 
pans should be moderately rich and fine. Good loam improved by the ad- 
dition of thoroughly decayed manure and leaf mould, with auificient sand to 
render the texture porous, will suit almost all kinds of Annuals grown in 
this way. Sow the seeds thinly and cover very lightly, and to insure a 
uniform degree of moisture without the necessity of watering, it is advisable 
to lay a square of glass over each pot ; should watering become necessary, 
take care to avoid washing the seeds out. If the pans or pots containing the 
seeds are placed for an hour or two in a vessel containing two or three inch- 
es of water they will absorb sufficient, and there will be no necessity to pour 
water on the surface. As soon as the young plants appear, remove the 
glasses and place the seed pans in the fullest light where air can be given 
without danger to them. Choice varieties should be pricked out into pots 
or pans as soon as large enough ; this will promote a robust stocky growth 
ana encourage a free development of flov’ers. Take care not to plant out 
until the weather is favourable, otherwise these tender nurselings will damp 
off at once. 

Chinese Primulas.— The earliest plants are now in full bloom, and 
require to be kept in a house rather warmer than a cool greenhouse. In 
cold damp weather many of the plants will go off at the neck unless the 
house is warmed a little. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.— If it is intended to propagate a stock of 
any of these from cuttings, it will be found that they form roots very readi- 
ly if they are put in at this time. The plants produced from seeds sown 
early should now be potted on into their flowering pots, using good loam, 
leaf-mould, and rotten manure, as the Calceolaria likes rich soil. Eight- 
inch and fl inch pots are the best for large specimens. Later plants must 
be potted on as they require it, handling the plants carefully, as the roots 
and leaves are easily injured. Use a liberal proportion of sand in the 
compost for small plants. 

Cinerarias. — The early flowering plants have been potted into their 
blooming pots. Those raised from later sown seeds will be potted on as 
they require it. There are no special instructions required at present. 
Fumigate for thrips and greenfly ; dust the leaves with flowers of sulphur on 
the first appearance of mildew. 

MARCH 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Peas.— Sowing of these should now be made, selecting dwarf varieties 
as ‘•William I.”, “ Little Gem,” or “Blue Peter.” These should be followed 
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after an interval of a few days by later growing kinds, such as “ Advancer,*’ 
“ Supreme,” “ Telephone,” or “ Telegraph,” four or even five feet between 
the rows is not too much, for the latter varieties, and a row of Cauliflowers 
or Cabbaces may be grown between. Peas should always be sown in rows 
running from North to South, as all the plants are then equally exposed to 
sunlight. 

Onions. —The first favourable opportunity of sowing seeds of this vege- 
table should be taken. Choose a good open situation, heavily manured and 
deeply dug. Do not attempt to sow if the ground is at all wet, as a firm 
soil is requisite if well formed and solid onions are wished for, and the 
trampling necessary is Very detrimental unless the soil is tolerably dry. 
^re^ lous to sowing, a dressing of either soot or wood ashes, or some of both, 
and also a slight sprinkling of salt may be stirred but not turned in with 
a fork. Sow the seed in shallow drills about nine inches apart. 

A first sowing of Dwarf French or Kidney Beans should now be made. 
Negro or Canadian Wonder are good varieties. Broad Beans should also be 
sown. Sow Lettuce seed every fortnight, so as to secure a regular succes- 
sion. Radish seed likewise must be sown frequently to secure a regular 
supply, Basil, Sweet Majoram, Thyme, Sage, Savory and other herbs should 
now be sown. 

The principal crops of Turnips, Carrots, Beet, etc. should be got in as 
soon as possible. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

The first sowings of Asters, Pansies, and Verbenas should now bo large 
enough for pricking out ; this]may be done either into other seed pans, 
placing them about three inches apart, or into small pots ; Ijprefer the 
fatter system, as the next shift can then be made without much injury to 
the roots. 

Sowings of annuals, such as Mignonette, Antirrhinum, Phlox Drum- 
mond!, Poppy, Dianthus, Helichrysum, etc., may now be made in pans 
under shelter ; preparations also should be made for sowing them in the open 
ground early next month. 


APRIL 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Peas —About two more sowings of these will in most instances be 
found sufficient, those sown still later being quite chance crops. Mam and 
late crop varieties are most suitable, notably Yorkshire Jlcro, Veitch’s 
Perfection, Blue Scimitar and Premier, and of tall varieties, Emperor of the 
Marrows and Champion of England. Late Peas should have a ridge of soil 
drawn on each side of the row, and within two inches of it so as to confine 
the water, which should be applied without stint, or it will be impossible to 
keep them from becoming a prey to mildew'. One good drenching, so as to 
moisten the soil down as deeply as the roots descend, will be of more service 
than half a dozen imrtial applications. 

Cauliflowers— Cabbages, and the whole Brassica family should be 
planted out without delay, choosing an open situation and well manured 
ground, supply the plants freely with water till established. 

Plant beds of Globe Artichokes in soil well trenched and manured, also 
of Jerusalem Artichokes ; they like freshly broken up ground. 

Tomatoes sown last month should now be ready for transplanting; these 
require a light, rich soil, and a partially shaded situation suits them best. 

Parsley.— A Jiittle Parsley should now be sown on well-prepared 
rich ground; sow in drills 15 inches apart. This will not be disposed to run 
to seed nearly so quickly as when plants are raised in pans or seed beds and 
afterwards transplanted. Thin out the plants as soon as large enough 
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leaving them 9 or 10 inches apart. If this is attended to in time there will 
be little to fear from canker at the root which usually occurs when the plants 
are over-crowded. ^ 

Tctrnips.— Of these more should now be sown, and means be taken to 
preserve the plants when they germinate, from being destroyed by birds and 
the ravages of the Turnip fly. Slight and repeated sprinklings of soot early 
in the morning, whilst the dew is on the plants, I have found the most 
effectual means of saving Turnips from these pests. 

Lettuce, Endive, &c.- Sow more Lettuce of both Cos and Cabbage 
kinds, as also Radishes, Mustard and Cress; where these latter are continu- 
ally required, a little of the Green Curled Endive should also be put in. 

Liquid Manure.— Given to Peas, French Beans, Lettuce, Cabbage, 
Cauliflowers or anything of a similar nature before they have more than 
half arrived at maturity helps in increasing the quantity of produce to a 
much greater extent than if applied when growth has further advanced, 
although there is no question that even when thus given in the latter 
stages It assists development. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Tuberous Begonias and Gj^oxinias.— If not already started, the old 
bulbs of these should at once l)e set to work, repotting them in gooil fresh 
soil, and giving root room in proportion to the size of the bulbs ; for though 
they may bo considerably assisted by liquid stimulants, yet with free grow- 
ing subjects like the former, that make large heads in little time, a good 
amount of space is requisite at the roots : if too much confinod the amount of 
growth and flowers forthcoming will be limited. 

Dahlia.s. — The plants must now be planted out if this has not already 
been done. The plan of putting the permanent sticks first at the place where 
the Dahlia is to be planted is the best one, and the plants must be fastened 
to the sticks as soon as possible after the}^ are put out. Best results follow 
the retention of a single stem only to each clump. The Dahlia revels in well- 
cultivated and rich soil, and can only be induced to produce fine blooms 
under these conditions ; therefore the plot set apart for the cultuje of these 
flowers should be deeply trenched, working in at tlie same time a liberal 
quantity of manure, A very good dressing is old cow manure broken np 
finely when in a semi-dry state, mixed with an equal quantity of horse drop- 
pings. 

It is now time to sow most kinds of annuals, and especially those inten- 
ded to be used in the general bedding arrangements. The immense number 
of new species that have been introduced have pushed to the rear many good 
old kinds of the annuals that twenty years ago did exeellent service for 
our predecessors, and to this hankering after novelties, may be attributed 
the vast number of failures we so frequently hear of in the cultivation of 
this desirable group of plants. For in this, as in more important matters, 
we too often overlook the virtues of an old friend “ tiied and true ” m our 
admiration for the more fascinating, though perhaps fleeting qualifications, 
of a stranger. Not that 1 would condemn all the more recently introduced 
families of annuals, on the contrary, there are many of them strikingly 
beautiful, and which will thrive most satisfactorily amongst us, but still, 
to the inexperienced amateur, I would certainly say be content with 
what has already been tested and proved in the country, for new varieties 
of seeds as with new species of plants should alwa} s be approached with 
caution, and it is better to await the result of tiials by some more practised 
band before venturing to have anything to do with them. 

Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Candytuft, Bartonia, Clarkias, Poppy, Portulaca, 
Lobelia, Lupins, Nasturtiums and other hardy annuals may be sowm as soon 
as the soil is in good order. These wdll germinate much more quickly and 
also more certainly if covered w ith a mat or some other shading till the 
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plants are well above the ground, but after this the more they aru eJoiosed 
the more robust will be their growth. 

The first sowing of Asteis, Pansies, Verbenas, Cinerarias, etc., should 
now be pricked out if not already done, as recommended in our last. 

Phlox Drummondi, Dianthus, Antirrhinum and other annuals, the seeds 
of which were sown at the end of last month in pans, will also soon 
be ready for pricking out into pots or other pa^ ; ose light rich soil, and 
as soon as the seedlings^ are well established give occasional doses of weak 
liquid manure to stimulate tlieir growth, where, however, the plants have 
come up very thinly in the pans they need not be transplanted, but should 
be allowed to remain till large enough to place out in the open ground. 


MAY 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sowing Lettuce. -Make successional sowings of Lettuce, and at this 
season it is a good practice to draw shallow drills 12 in. or 16 in. apart, and 
to sow the seeds in the bottom ; the plants can thus be well soaked with 
water when they require it ; advancing crops will be l^nefitted by the 
application of manure water. Early crops of the Cos varieties should, as 
they approach maturity, be tied up with bast, which is of much assistance 
even in kinds that are the most disposed to turn in their leaves and blanch 
naturally, and, moreover, it improves the quality. Amateurs who have not 
had much experience in Lettuce growing are apt to tie the ligatures too 
tight, which bruises the leaves and causes them to rot. All that is required 
is to draw the leaves together with the hand and tie them sutliciently close 
to exclude light. 

Radishes. — Of those a sowing should now be made every fortnight ; 
those sown now will be of much better quality than such as wore raised 
earlier. Where Mustard and Cress are required these should be sown 
every ten da>8. These with Radishes and Lettuce must, to have them 
fit to eat, be regularly well watered, without which it is impossible to have 
salad of good quality. The chief reason why the productions of the 
French Salad growers are renowned as being supeiior to all others is that 
they are continuously supplied with copious applications of manure water 
BO as never to allow the crop, from the day the seed vegetates until it is 
gathered, to want moisture. 

Celery— More Celery should now be pricked out in beds of prepared 
soil ; give plenty of water to that pricked out some weeks ago. This 
vegetable is almost an aquatic, and on no account should it ever m allowed 
to get dry at the root, for such a condition not only stunts the growth, 
but if the variety happen to be such as is disposed to run prematurely to 
seed, a deficiency of water in the early stages of growth is calculated to 
aggravate the evil. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Make buccessional sowings of Mignonette, Candytuft, Nasturtium and 
other fast growing subjects. 

Complete the planting out of Phlox Drummondi, Dianthus, Antirrhinums 
and other plants intended for beds or borders, and as soon as well established 
a liberal allowance of weak liquid manure should be applied at intervals of a 
week or ten days ; this will promote a vigorous, liealthy growth and an 
abundance of bloom. 

Chrysanthemums should now be liberally supplied with manure water, 
or else have a stimulant such as soot, guano, or some artifical manure 
applied to the surface of the soil so that it may be washed down to the roots. 
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DAatiAF AHD HoLtYRooiW.— Ai DahliM advanoe in growth, see that 
they are keps regularly tied up. They ehould have three or four eticke to 
each plant, eo aa to keep them open and allow the eun and air to get to the 
centres* The praotioe of ^ing these plants np to a single stick b bad and 
unsightly ; it causes them to nmiip tiOl, and affords little security against 
stroM winds. To Indnce the plants to throw out strong side-shoots, pinch 
out the points of the leading growths. See that they are quite free from 
aphides, and, if any are detected, syriime with tobacco water. Hollyhocks 
roust be well secured to stout sticks as they increase in size, for if they get 
blown over it spoils them. They do not require the sticks so long as those 
sometimes used, unless grown in wery exposed places, in which they should 
not be planted. If the sticks are 4 ft. out of the ground after being firmly 
driven down, they are high enough. Do not tie them so tightly as not to 
allow sufficient room for the stems to thicken. On the other hand, they must 
not be left so loose as to chafe with the wind against the supports. 

JUNE 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sowing Seeds. -Although the principal part of the work of seed eowinc 
18 now a^mplished, sowings will still have to be made of such vegetables 
as Turnips, Lettuces and Salad ing, and in some instances of Peas and Beans 
Where the soil is very dry the watering-pot will have to be brought into use. 

If the ground be hard and unworkable, water it evenly and freely the evening 
previous to sowing, and where the soil is light draw the drills and woJl 
water them a few hours previous to sowing the seed ; this will be found a 
better practice than watering after the seeds are sown and the soil levelled, 
because the moisture enclosed by the dry soil does not evaporate so quickly’, 
neither is the surface so liable to cake. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Chrysanthemums— Will now require attention. The earliest plants 
that were propagated in January will now be ready for their blooming pots : 
those struck later in the season should be shifted on as they require it. 
Every encouragement should be given to promote vigourous growth, as the 
secret of success is to get them well established and the growth thoroughly 
matured, which cannot be done if they are left to make it later in the 
season. 

Hollyhocks. —The plants will now be in full growth, and must be 
encouraged by watering freely if it is required. As soon as the side growths 
are strong enough to give eyes for cuttings, they must be taken off, and 
the eyes should be used to produce plants. Cut them out and plant them 
in the same way as Vine eyes are done. Fine sandy soil should be used 
for this purpose. 1 perfer to put one eye in the centre of a thumbpot 

JULY 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Beans.— Runner Beans may yet be sown ; the earliest sown being staked 
before they are much advanced in growth, employing strong stakes if procu- 
rable, and mulch with short stable litter or grass so as to maintain a uniform 
moisture. Similar remarks apply to French or Dwarf Kidney Beans. Supply 
early Cauliflowers with liquid manure, and mulch with partially decayed 

Celery.— C ontinue to plant out Celery as fast as the plants are ready, 
doing so preferably in single rows, aflording a plentiful supply of well* 
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decomposed manure dug-in in a moist state, leaving about 4 inches of soil 
on the surface. 

A small sowing of Lettuces may be made under shelter, as soon as they 
have made three or four leaves, these should be planted out. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Clirysanthemunis should now be in their blooming pots and growing 
vigorously , they should be kept in an open part of the garden where they 
are fully exposed to sunshine. As this plant is a very gross feeder, it not 
only requires a richer compost to grow in than most other plants, but must 
also be liberally supplied w ith stimulating food. W ater should be sparingly 
applied till the pots are well filled with roots ; and then it is not easy to 
over water them. The plants are very liable to attacks of thrip and green 
fly ; these pests can be destroyed by dipping the leaves ; in Soft soap Water 
to which some tobacco liquor has been added. 

Cuttings or Geraminus, Fuchias and Hydrangeas will now strike freely 
under glass. 


AUGUST 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Rut little can be done at this season in the vegetable garden, towards 
the end of the mouth a sowing of one of the earliest varieties of I’eas may 
bo made, these, provided we have sufficient sun to insure their germinating 
will come into bearing in October. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Uk’Hardia .Etiiioi'IC\ is a most valuable subject us a decorative plant 
for winter, viewed cither as regards its foliage or the numerous highly orna- 
mental flowers it sends up. No place should be without a good stock of 
tlicse, and now is a good time to divide and increase them, as each stem or 
crown will afford a separate plant. Secure with each piece as many roots as 
possible, and pot separately in light rich soil, after which place them where 
they cun receive a moderate amount of heat for the purpoae of giving them 
a start for their future planting-out. Plants already established may bo 
turned out at once so as to give them a long season’s growth, by which 
they will produce a continuous supply of flow'ers all through the winter. 

Roses may n(jw be budded, and cuttings of the tea varieties will now 
strike freely if kept close under glass. 

SEPTEMBER 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Peas. — When the state of the soil admits, a sowing of early Peas should 
be made. Little Gem, Blue Peter, First and Best, Carter’s First Crop, 
Sutton’s Emerald Gem, Landreth’s first Early and American Wonder are all 
good varieties. Peas are almost universally a favorite corp, and some extra 
attention is necessary to have them in season as long as possible. The 
earlier sowings should be considerably thicker than late tall growing kinds. 

CABBA(ii:.s. — If not already done, the late varieties of Cabbages, Savoys, 
&c., should now be sown. Prick out the plants from the later sowings in 
rich soil, keeping them shaded until established, and the soil aways moist. 
Swings of Spinach, Radishes, and Lettuces should be made at fortnightly 
intervals, avoiding transplanting the latter, thinning early, and sapplying 
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water abundantly in dry weather. Turnips also should be sown at similar 
intervals. Mustard and Cress will require to be sown not less than once 
a week, so as to have a supply always on hand. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Lilies. — The majority of the failures that take place in the cultivation 
of Lilies are traceable to potting at the wrong season, that is when the roots 
are in motion. For general usefulness none are superior to L. auratum, 
L. speciosum, and L. eximium ; such of these species as require any 
disturbance at the roots, either to divide them where overcrowded, or for 
the removal of the small bulbs which the two latter kinds form so freely, 
should at once be attended to. I have found nothing suit these plants 
so well as good turfy loam with about one-fifth of leaf mould, a little rotten 
manure, and a good sprinkling of sand, keeping the bulbs well down in 
the pots, so as to permit most of the stem roots, wnich L speciosum produces 
freely, being below the surface. With all these and other pot Lilies it is 
a matter of the first importance that the soil should bo kept continuously 
until the shoot appear abov'^e ground in a medium condition for moisture ; 
when the roots begin to move, if too dry, they cannot make progress, and 
if too wet they rot. 

Chrysanthemums. —Chrysanthemums will now be showing their flower- 
buds, which should at once he thinned out if large sized blooms be desired 
for exhibition or other purposes. During this necessary operation make 
choice of the strongest and moat prominent buds, and only leave one to each 
shoot. With the pots well filled with roots, as they should be at the present 
time, plenty of liquid manure should be given, the ^ross feeding habits of 
Chrysanthemums rendering frequent application of this stimulant necessary 
to keep them in health and vigour, particularly at this stage of their growth 
when the the soil lias become nearly exhausted. If the manure water bo 
obtained from the drainage of the cow yard, or some similar place, it may 
be given almost at its full strength, but if made from soot, guano, or other 
hot manures, some discrimination in its use will be necessary. 

No time should be lost in striking cuttings of Geraniums, Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias &c., at this season they root readily within a few da}s, but if this 
operation is delayed too late the cuttings will frequently remain all winter 
without rooting at all. 

Sowings of Cineraria, Primula and Calceolaria should be made early in 
the month, these if properly cared for will make strong vigorous plants 
before the winter sets in. 


OCTOBER 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sowings of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Savoys and Brussels Sprouts may 
still be made for successional crops, and continue to prick out the seedlings 
as soon as they are large enough to handle. 

Pbkpabino Ground for Cabbaoes, Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, 
Ao. — Prepare the ground by digging it well and by giving it a good dressing 
of manure for planting with U^bages, Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, &c., 
as it is important to get these in as early as possible after the ending of 
the rains, and especially the Brussels Sprouts which become larger and the 
produce is proportionately greater — if planted early. 

All refuse vegetable matter, whether living or dead, should be carefully 
treasured up, as it contains within itself the nucleus of future crops. There 
is such a number of substances usually called rubbish, such as the cleanings 
and trimmings of banks, roads, and hedges, also easily obtained as to 
render the improvement of even a bad soil not so difficult a matter as at 

1 W 
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first sight it might appear. Amongst the most useful of mechanical agepts 
for ameliorating a he|ivy soil may be mentioned all kinds of ashes and charred 
earth or clay, lime and mortar rubbish, and the debris from old buildings 
when taken down ; whilst light sandy soil cannot have anything so bene- 
ficially applied to it foi improving its staple as a good dressing of may spread 
over the surfu.ee. 

Towards the end of the month sowings of Peas of the main ciop 
varieties should be made. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Hyacinths.— Thes^^ should now be potted. A few directions may be 
useful to those who have not had much to do with this class of plants. 
Six-inch or seven-inch pots are the most convenient and look the best. 
Ordinary loam, wherein is a moderate quantitv of sand, leaf soil and rotten 
manure are the most suitable materials in which to grow them. Put at the 
bottom of the pots J iti. to 1 in. of broken crocks, on this place on inch of 
dry rotten manure and fill up with the compost to within J in. of the rim, 
m^ing the whole moderately firm ; then t<ike out of the centre as much 
of the soil as will allow three-fourths of the bulb going below the surface, 
pressing it firmly down on all sides. When all are potted place them in a 
cool dark godown or outhouse ; arrange the pots as close as they will stand 
on a bed of two to three inches ot coal ashes or cinders and cover them 
with about six inches of the same material, or where this is not available 
cocoanut fibre refuse answers equally well. They should be allowed to 
remain in this position until they have made a good quantity of roots and 
the crowns show signs of starting into growth. 

CHRYSANTHKMUN.S IN PoTS.— Should now receive their final tying, using 
sticks enough to support the plants and keep them from being broken by 
the wind. As soon as the flowers are set, thin out the shoots. It is a mis- 
take, even for ordinary decorative purposes, to allow the lateral flowering 
shoots to remain ctowded, as the size of the blooms is thereby much reduced, 
and in texture they are so much thinm'r as not to last nearly tfie length 
of time tliey do when no more flowers are left on the plants than they can 
properly support. 

AcHiMiNKs. — These should have every attention as they go out of bloom 
to assist them in forming and ripening their tubers. Achimines are too 
frequently stowed away directly they cease flowering or become shabby, and 
water entirely withheld from them, a course of treatment the reverse of 
what they require, as it is just at that time assistance is needed in render* 
ing the drying ofl' process natural By affording them a little extra attention 
they will form an abundance of fine large tubers, superior in every way 
to any that can be obtained from plants left to take care of themselves. 

Gala niuw.s. —The earliest plants of these should now be permitted to 
go to rest by only giving them water occasionally at the roots. It is the 
practice of many to keep these growing tbrougli the winter, but it is not 
to be recommended, as they never start in the vigorous way which they do 
when dried off and allowed to go completely to rest. 

NOVEMBER. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Sowings of late varieties of Peas may still be made, these will probably 
make but little progress during the winter, but on the first approach of 
spring will grow vigorously, and come into bearing much earlier than the 
sowings made at that peii^. 

The late varieties of Cabbages Cauliflovi ers &c , should be planted before 
the end of this month, be careful to give them plenty of water till well estab- 
lished. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. • 

Tuberous Bkoonias, -Entirely with-hold water from these from the 
oommencement of this month. Stand the pots in a position fully exposed 
to the sun, as soon as the stems have completely withered, remove the bulbs 
from the pots and store them in sand or saw dust in a dry place. 

Dahlias will also now be going to rest, as soon as the stems are dry 
cut them off to within two inches of the soil, the bulbs may be allowed to re- 
main in the soil, but it is advisable to cover them with about three or four 
inches of half rotted manure. 

Pelargoniums.— See that the show varieties are potted into their 
flowering pots before the days are much shorter. After repotting them it 
is easy to make a blunder by giving too much water ; they should have 
none for a week after, then give enough to thoroughly wet the whole mass 
of roots, and do not water again until the soil is dry. The leaves are not 
likely to be affected by spot if the plants are, whore they ought to be, in a 
light airy position. 


DECEMBER, 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 

In this month but little work can be done in the Vegetable Garden 1)6' 
yond careful watering of recently planted Crops during dry'weather. Rhub- 
arb and Sea kale will also require protection this is best afforded by covering 
each plant with about six inches of half rotted manure. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Petunias and Verbenas. -The cuttings should now be rooted, and 
placed on shelves near the glass in a cool house to stand over the winter. If 
the plants are potted out thinly in 4 or 5-inch pots, in light soil, they will 
make healthy growth when the weather is fine. Keep the Verbenas free 
from mildew by dusting the leaves with flowers of sulphur where they are 
affected by it. 

Hyacinths, Narcissus and other bulbous plants that were put in at 
the end of October will now commence to grow freely, they should be remov- 
ed into a fran e or green-house and placed as near the glass as posible. 

Geraniums I'uchsias and other half hardy plants must now be placed 
under shelter, and shrubs, Roses and other plants in the borders should be 
well protected from frost. 

Plants growing under glass will now require careful attention in the 
way of watering, with most subjects, except of course those tliat bloom at 
this season only just sufficient should be given to keep the foliage in a 
healthy condition. 
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